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PEEFAOE. 



In preparing Tms work, I have aimed at carrying out 
a design suggested to me by the late Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, the accomplishment of which has been un- 
fortunately delayed, longer than I could have wished, 
by many pressing duties. 

Mr. Scrope's well-known works, entitled 'Volcanoes' 
and *The Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 
France ' — which passed through several editions in this 
country, and have been translated into the principal 
European languages — embody the results of much 
careful observation and acute reasoning upon the 
questions which the author made the study of his life. 
In the first of these works the phenomena of volcanic 
activity are described, and its causes discussed; in the 
second it is shown that much insight concerning these 
problems may be obtained by a study of the ruined and 
denuded relics of the volcanoes of former geological 
periods. The appearance of these works, in the years 



the remarkiible iron-maBaes found at Ovifak in Green- 
land; and the indications which have been discovered 
of analogies between the composition and dynamics of 
our earth and those of other members of the family of 
worlds to which it belongs. While not evading the 
discusBlon of theoretical questions, I have endeavoured 
tfl keep such discussions in strict subordination to that 
presentation of the results attained by observation and 
experiment, which constitutes the principal object of 
the work, 

The woodcuts which illustrate the volume are in 
some cases prepared from photographs, and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Cooper for the skill with which he has 
carried out my wishes concerning their reproduction. 
Others among the engravings are copies of sketches 
which I made in Italy, Hungary, Bohemia, and other 
volcanic districts. The whole of the wood-blocks em- 
ployed by Mr. Poalett Scrope in his work on Volcanoes 
were placed at my disposal befiire his death, and such 
of them as were useful for my purpose I have freely 
employed. To Captain S. P. Oliver, R.A., I am obliged 
for a beautiful drawing made in the Island of Bourbon, 
and to Mr. Norman Lockyer and his publisher". Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., for the use of several wood-blocks 
illustrating sun-spots and solar prominences. 

J. W. J. 
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VOLCANOES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY: NATURE OF THE INQUIRY. 

* What is a volcano ? ' This is a familiar question, 
often addressed to us in our youth, which ' Catechisms 
of Universal Knowledge,' and similar school manuals, 
have taught us to reply to in some such terms as 
the following : * A volcano is a burning mountain, from 
the summit of which issue smoke and flames.' Such 
a statement as this, it is probable, does not unfairly 
represent the ideas which are, even at the present day, 
popularly entertained upon the subject. 

But in this, as in so many other cases, our first 
step towards the acquirement of scientific or exact 
knowledge, must be the unlearning of what we have 
before been led to regard as true. The description 
which we have quoted is not merely incomplete and 
inadequate as a whole, but each individual proposition 
of which it is made up is grossly inaccurate, and, what 
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ia worse, perversely misleading. In tlie first place, the 
action which takes place at volcanoes is not ' bnrning,' 
or combustion, and bears, indeed, no relation whatever 
to that well-known process. Nor are volcanoes neces- 
sarily ' roountaina ' at all ; essentially, they are jiaat 
the reverse— namely, holes in the earth's crust, or outer 
portion, by means of which a communication is kept 
up between the surface and the interior of our globe. 
When mountains do exist at centres of volcanic ac- 
tivity, they are simply the heaps of materials thrown 
out of these holes, and m.ust therefore be regarded not 
as the causes but as the consequences of the volcanic 
action. Neither does this action always take place at 
the ' summits ' of volcanic mountains, wheu such exist, 
for eruptions occur quite as frequently on their sides 
or at their base. That, too, which popular fancy regards 
as *sraoke' is really condensing ateara or watery vapour, 
and the supposed raging ' flames ' are nothing more 
than the glowing light of a mass of molten material 
reflected from these vapour clouds. 

It is not difficult, to understand how these ialae 
notions on the subject of volcanic action have come to 
be so generally prevalent. In the earlier stages of its 
development, the human mind is much more con- 
genially employed in drinking in that which is marvel- 
lous than in searching for that which is true. It must 
be admitted, too, that the grand and striking pheno- 
mena displayed by volcanoes are especially calculated 
to inspire terror and to excite superstition, and such 



IDEAS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

feelings must operate in preventing those close and 
accurate observations which alone can form the basis 
of scientific reasoning. 

The ancients were acqnainted only with the four or 
five active volcanoes in the Mediterranean area ; the 
term ' volcano ' teing the name of one of these (Vol- 
cano, or Volcano, in the Lipari Islands), which has 
come to be applied to all similar phenomena. It is 
only in comparatively modern timea that it has become 
a known fact that many hundreds of volcanoes esiat 
upon the globe, and are scattered over almost every 
part of its surface. Classical mythology appropriated 
^ulcano as the forge of Hephrestus, and his Roman 
pepreaentative Vulcan, while Etna was legarded as 
med by the mountains under which the vengeful 
Bity had buried the rebellious Typhon; it may he 
igined, therefore, that any endeavour to more 
Mcly investigate the phenomena displayed at these 
Edities woidd be regarded, not simply as an act of 
merity, but as one of actual impiety. In mediaeval 
times similar feelings would operate with not leas 
force in the same direction, for the popular belief 
intified the subterranean fires with a place of ever- 
T torment j Vulcano was regarded as the place of 
oiahnient of the Arian Emperor Theodosins, while 
3, was assigned to poor Anne Eoleyn, the perverter 
of faith in the person of its stoutest defender. That 
8Qch feelings of superstitious terror in connection with 
Iplcanoes are, even at the present day, far from being 
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extinct, will be attested by every traveller 
carrying on investigations about volcanic centres, 1 
had to avail himself of the assistance of guides and 
attendaots from among the commoQ people. 

Among the great writers of antiquity we find 
several who had bo far emancipated their minds from 
the popular superstitions as to be able to enunciate 
just and rational views upon the subject of volcanoes. 
Until quite recent timcB, however, their teaching was 
quite forgotten or neglected, and the modem science 
of Vulcauology may be said to have entirely growli Up 
within the last one hnndred years. 

The great pioneer in thia important branch of re- 
search was the ilUistrions Italian natiuralist Spallanzaoi, 
who, in the year 1788, visited the several volcanoes of 
his native land, and published an account of the nu- 
merous valuable and original observations whith he had 
made upon them. About the same time the French 
geologist Dolomieu showed how much light might be 
thrown on the nature of volcanic action by a study of 
the various materials which are ejected from volcanic 
vents ; while onr own countryman. Sir William Hamil- 
ton, was engaged in a systematic study of the changes 
in form of volcanic mountains, and of the causes 
which determine their growth. At a somewhat later 
date the three German naturalists. Von Buch, Hum- 
boldt, and Abicb, greatly extended our knowledge of 
volcanoes by their travels in different portions of the 
globe. 
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The first attempt, however, to frame a satisfactory 
theory of volcanic action, and to show the part which 
volcanoes have played in the past history of our globe, 
together with their place in its present economy, was 
made in 1825, hy I'oulett Scrope, whose great work, 
' Considerations on Volcanoes,' may be regarded as the 
earliest systematic treatise on Vulcanology. Since the 
publication of this work, many new lines of inquiry 
have been opened up in connection with the subject, 
and fresh methods of research have been devised and 
applied to it. More exact ohservations of travellers 
over wider areas have greatly multiplied the facts 
upon which we may reason and speculate, and many 
erroneous hypotheses which had grown up in connec- 

^^^00 with the suhjeet have been removed by patient 

^^Eld critical inquiry. 

^^P We propose in the following pages to give an out- 
line of the present state of knowledge upon the subject, 
and to indicate the bearings of those, conclusions which 
have already been arrived at, upon the great questions 
of the history of our globe and the relations which 
it bears to the other portions of the universe. In 
attempting this task we cannot do better than take 
up the several lines of inquiry in the order in which 
they have been seized upon and worked out hy the 
original investigators ; for never, perhaps, is the de- 
velopment of thought in the individual mind so natural 
Id its methods, and so permanent in its effects, as when 
^beys those laws which determined its growth in the 
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collective mind of the race. In our nainds, as in our 
bodies, development in the individual is an epitome, 
or microcosmic reproduction, of evolution in the 
species. 



CHAPTER II. 



TOE SATDRE OF VOLCANIC ACTION. 



TiiE close investigation of what goes on within a 
volcanic vent may appear at first Bight to be a task 
beset with so many difficulties and dangers that we 
may be tempted to abandon it aa altogether hopelesa. 
At the first recorded eruption of Veenvins the elder 
Pliny lost his life in an attempt to approach the 
mountain and examine the action which was taking 
place there ; and during the last great outburst of the 
same volcano a band of Neapolitan students, whose 
Lvuriosity was greater than their prudence, ahared the 
(eame fate. 

But in both these cases the inquirers paid the 
penalty of having adopted a wrong method. If we 
Irish to examine the mode of working of a compH- 
Bated steam-engine, it wil! be of Httle avail for us to 
Kwatch the machinery when the full blast of steam ia 
|tnmed on, and the rapid movements of levers, pinions, 
md elides baffle all attempts to foilow them, and render 
I0))elesa every effort to trace their connection with 
me another. But if some friendly hand turn off the 
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greater psirt of the steam-supply, then, as the rods 
move slowly bcckwards and forwards, as the wheels 
make their measured revolutiuna, and the valves are 
seen gradually opening and Hhutting, we may have an 
opportunity of determining the relations of the several 
parts of the machine to one another, and of arriving 
at just conclusions concerning the plan on which it is 
constructed. Nor can we doubt that the parts of th" 
machine bear the same relation to one another, ano 
that their movements take place in precisely the same 
order, when the supply of steam is large as m hen it is 
small. 

Now, as we shall show in the sequel, a volcano is a 
kind of great natural steam-engine, and our best method 
of investigating it* action is to watch it when a part of 
the steam-supply is cut off. It is true that we cannot 
at will control the source of supply of steam to a 
volcano, aa we can in ,a steam-engine, but as some 
volcanoes have usually only a small steam-supply, and 
nearly all volcanoes vary greatly in the intensity of 
their action at different periods, we can, by a careful 
selection of the object or the time of our study, gain 
all those advantages which would be obtained by regu- 
lating its action for ourselves. 

Spallanzani appears to have been the irst to per- 
ceive the important fact, that the nature of volcanic 
action remains the same, however its intensity may 
vary. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
there exists in the Mediterriinean Sea a volcano — 
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imboli — which for at least 2,000 years has been in 
a constant and regular, but not in a violent or dan- 
gerous, state of activity, he visited the spot, and made 
the series of careful observations which laid the foun- 
dation of our knowledge of the 'physiology of vol- 
canoes.' Since the time of Spallanzani, many other 
investigators have visited the crater of Stromboli, and 
they have been able to confirm and extend the ob- 
servations of the great Italian naturalist, as to the 
character of the action which is constantly taking place 
within it. We cannot better illustriite the nature of 
volcanic action than by describing what has been wit- 
nessed by numerous observers within the crater of 
Stromboli, where it is possible to watch the series of 
operations going on by the hour together, and to do so 

lOut having our judgment warped either by an 

ited imagination or the sense of danger. 

In the sketch, fig. 1, which was made on April 
20, ]874, I have shown the appearance which this 
interesting volcano usually presents, when viewed from , 
distance. The island is of rudely circular outline, 

conical form, and rises to the height of 3,090 feet 

'6 the level of the Mediterranean. From a point 
on the side of the mountain, masses of vapour are 
seen to issue, and these unite to form a cloud over the 
mountain, the outline of this vapour-cloud varying 
continually according to the hygrometric state of the 
atmosphere, and the direction and force of the wind, 

the time when this sketch was made, the vapour- 
3 
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a Mvid burot of light which lUuminateH the &ky to a 
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Let Uh now draw near and examine this wonderful 
phenomenon of a mountdin which seenunjfly ever 
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with fire, and yet is not consumed. The general 

of the Island of Stromboli will be gathered from 

ipection of the plan, fig. 2, which Is copied irom 

published by the Italian Government. When 

land upon the island, we find that it is entirely 

It up of ijiK'h materials as we know to be ejected 
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from volcanoes; indeed, it resembles on a gigantic 
scale the surroundings of an iron furnace, with its 
heaps of cinders and masses of slag. The irregularity 
in the form of the island is at once seen to be due to 
the action of the wind, the rain, and the waves of the 
surrounding sea, which have removed the loose, cin- 
deiy materials at some points, and left the hard, slaggy 
masses standing up prominently at others. 

This great heap of cindery and slaggy materials 
rises, as we have said, ito a height of more than 3,000 
feet above the sea-level, but even this measurement 
does not give a just idea of its vast bulk. Soundings 
in the sea surrounding the island show that the 
bottom gradually shelves around the shores to the 
depth of nearly 600 fathoms, so that Stromboli is a 
great conical mass of cinders and slaggy materials, 
having a height of over 6,000 feet, and a base whose 
diameter exceeds four miles. 

The general form and proportions of this mass wiU 
be better understood by an examination of the section, 
fig. 3, which is also constructed from the materials 
furnished by (he map of the island issued by the 
Italian Government. The same section, and the map, 
fig. 2, will serve to make clear the position and re- 
lations of the point on the mountain at which the 
volcanic activity takes place. At a spot on the north- 
west slope of the mountain, about 1,000 feet below its 
summit, and 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
there exists a circular depression, the present active 
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'cmter' of the volcano; and leading down from this 
to the sea there is a flat slope making an angle of 
about 35" with the horizon, and known as the ' Sci- 
arra.' The Sciarra. is bounded by steep cliffs, as shown 
in the sketch fig, 1, and the plan fig. 2. 

If we climb up to this Bcene of volcanic activity, 
we shall be able to watch narrowly the operations 
which are going on there. On the morning of the 





itb of April, 1874, I paid a visit to this interesting 
in order to get a near view of what was taking 
■e. On reaching a point upon the side of the 
,, from whicli the crater was in full view before 
me, r witnessed, and made a sketch of, an outburst 
which then took place, and this sketch has been re- 
produced in fig. 4, Before the outburst, numerous 
■ht curling wreaths of vapour were seen ascending 
1 fissures on the sides and bottom of the crater, 
denly, and without the slightest warning, a sound 
heard like that prrxluced when a locomotive blows 
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off its steam at a railway-station ; a great vnlurae of 
watery vapour was at tbe same time thrown violently 
into the atmosphere, and with it there were harled 
upwards a number of dark fragments, which rose to 
the height of 400 or 500 feet above the crater, de- j 
scribing curves iu their course, and then falling I 
back upon the mountain. Most nT Mn—.' fr,ii;nir 
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tumbled into the crater with a loud, rattling noise, bnt 
some of them fell outside the crater, and a few rolled 
down the steep slope of the Sciarra into the eea. 
Some of these falling fragments were found to be 
still hot and glowing, and in a aemi-molten condition, 
so that they readily received the impression of a coin 
thrust into them. 

But on the upper side of the crater, at the point 
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marked b, on the section fig. 3, there exists a spot from 
which we can look down upon the bottom of the water, 
and view the operatione taking place there. This is 
the place where Spallanzani and other later investigators 
have carried on their observations, and, when the wind 
is blowing from the spectator towards the crater, he 
may sit for hours watching the wonderful scene dis- 
played before him. The black slaggy bottom of the 
crater is seen to be traversed by many fissures or 
^^Riacke, from moat of which curling jets of vapour issue 
^Hpuetly, and gradually mingle with and disappear in 
^^H^ atmosphere. But besides these smaller cracks at 
^^^B bottom of the crater, several larger openings are 
^^^Bd, which vary in number and position at different 
^^^Riods; sometimes only one of these apertures is 
visible, at others as many as six or seveu, and the 
phenomena presented at these larger apertures are 

Kwially worthy of careful investigation. 
These larger apertures, if we study the nature of 
action taking place at them, may be divided into 
three clauses. From those of the first class, steam is 
emitted with loud, snorting pufis, like those produced by 
a locomotive-engine, but far less regular and rhythmioal 
in their succession. In the second class of apertures 
masses of molten material are seen welling out, and, if 
the position of the aperture be favourable, flowing out- 
side the crater; from this liquid molten mass steam 
is seen to escape, sometimes in considerable quantities. 
The openings of the third class present still more 
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interesting appearances. Within the walls of the 
aperture a viscid or Bemi-liquid substance is seen slowly 
heaving up and down. Aa we watch the Bcething mass 
the agitation within it is observed to increase gradually, 
and at last a gigantic bubble ia formed which violently 
bursts, when a great rush of steam takes place, carry- 
ing fragments of the scum-like surface of the liquid 
high into the atmosphere. 

If we visit the crater by night, the appearances 
presented are found to be still more striking and 
suggestive. The smaller cracks and larger openings 
glow with a ruddy light. The liquid matter is seen to 
be red- or even white-hot, while the scum or crust which 
forms upon it is of a dull red colour. Every time a 
bubble bursts and the crust is broken up by the escape 
of steam, a iresh, glowing surface of the incandescent 
material is exposed. If at these moments we look up 
at the vapour-cloud covering the mountain, we shall at 
once understand the cause of the singular appearances 
presented by Stromboli when riewed from a distance 
at night, for the great masses of vapour are seen to be 
lit up with a viviil, ruddy glow, like that produced when 
an engine-driver opens the door of the furnace and 
illuminates the stream of vapour issuing from the 
funnel of his locomotive. 

Let us now endeavour to analyse the phenomena bo 
admirably displayed before us in the crater of Stromboli. 
The three essential conditions on which Ihe production 
of these phenomena seems to depend are the following; 
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pfirst, the existence of certain apertures or craclis cum- 

municating between the interior and the eurfacc of the 

earth; secondly, the presence of matter in a. highly 

heated condition beneath fche surface; and thirdly, the 

. existence of great quantities of water imprisoned in the 

I Bubterranean regions — which water, escaping as steam, 

I gives rise to all those active phenomena we have been 



We have said, at the outset, that there exists no 
I analogy whatever between the action which takes place 
I in volcanoes and the operation of burning or combustion. 
I Oecasiocally, it is true, certain inHanunable substances 
I are formed by the action going on within the volcano, 
I and these inflammable substances, taJdng fire, produce 
[■real flames. Such flames are, however, in almost all 
s only feebly luminous, and do not give rise to any 
L conspicuous appearances. What is usually taken for 
I flame during volcanic eruptions is simply, as we have 
[ already pointed out, the glowing red-hot surface of a 
Imass of molten rock, reflected from a vapour-cloud 
ring over it. The red glow observed over a volcano 
mption ia indeed precisely simiiar in its nature and 
E origin to that which is seen above London during a 
night of heavy fog, and which ia produced by the re- 
flection of the gas-lights of the city from the innumer- 
EBlsIe particles of water-vapour difiused through the 
tnosphere. Fires, of course, occur when the molten 
knd incandescent materials poured out from a volcano 
iome in contact with inflammable aubsta,nce8, such as 
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forests and houses, but in these cases the combustion 
is quite a secondary phenomenon. 

There is another popular delusion concerning vol- 
canic action, which it may be necessary to refer to and 
to combat. From the well-known fact that sulphur or 
brimstone is found abundantly in volcanic regions, the 
popular belief has arisen that this highly inflammable 
substance has something to do with the production of 
the eruptions of volcanoes. In school-books which were, 
until comparatively recent years, in constant use in this 
country, the statement may be found that by burying 
certain quantities of sulphur, iron -pyrites, and charcoal 
in a hole in the ground, we may form a miniature 
volcano, and produce all the essential phenomena of a 
volcanic eruption. No greater mistake could possibly 
be made. The chemical reactions which take place 
when sulphur and other substances are made to act 
upon each other differ entirely from the phenomena 
of volcanic action. The sulphur which is found in 
volcanic regions is the result and not the cause of 
volcanic action. Among the most common substances 
emitted from volcanic vents along with the steam are 
the two gases, sulphurous acid and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. When these two gases come into contact 
with one another, chemical action takes place, and the 
elements contained in them — oxygen, hydrogen, and 
sulphur — are free to group themselves together in an 
entirely new fashion ; the consequence of this is that 
water and sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are formed, and 
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a certain quantity of sulphur is aet free. The water 
escapes into the atmosphere, the sulphuric acid cora- 
biiies with lime, iron, or other suhstances contained in 
the Burrounding rocks, and the sulphur huilda up crys- 
tals in any cavities which may happen to esist in these 

If, however, careful and exact observations, like 
those carried on at Stromboli, compel ua to reject the 
popular notions concerning the supposed resemblance 
between volcanic action and the combustion of sulphur 
or other substanceB, they nevertheleas suggest analo- 
' giea with certain other simple and well-known opera- 
tiona. And in pursuing these analogiua, we are led to 
the recognition of some admirable illustrations both 
I of the attendant phenomena and of the true cause of 
volcanic outbursts. 

No one can look down on the mass of seething 

[ material in violent agitation within the fisaures at the 

' bottom of the crater of Stromboli, without being forcibly 

L'reminded of the appearances presented by liquids in 

a state of boiling or ebullition. The glowing material 

Jems to be agitated by two kinds of movements, the 

i whirling or rotatory, the other vertical or iip-and- 

i in its direction. The fluid mass in this way 

jearB to be gradually impelled upwards, till it ap- 

roaches the lips of the aperture, when vast bubbles 

J formed upon its surface, and to the sudden burst- 

y of these the phenomena nf the eruption are due. 



Now if we take 



tall I 



'easel and fill it with 
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porridge or some similar substance of imperfect fluidity, 
we shall be able, by placing it over a fire, to imitate 
very closely indeed the appearances presented in the 
crater of Stromboli. As the temperature of the noass 
rises, steam is generated within it, and in the elBbrts of 
this steam to escape, the substance is set in violent 
movement. These movements of the mass are partly 
rotatory and partly vertical in their direction ; as fresh 
steam is generated in the mass its surface is gradually 
raised, while an escape of the steam is immediately 
followed by a fall of the surface. Thus an up-and- 
down movement of the liquid is maintained, but as the 
generation of steam goes on faster than it can escape 
through the viscid mass, there is a constant tendency 
in the latter to rise towards the mouth of the vessel. 
At last, as we know, if heat continues to be applied to 
the vessel, the fluid contents will be forced up to its 
edge and a catastrophe will occur; the steam being 
suddenly and violently liberated from the bubbles 
formed on the surface of the mass, and a considerable 
quantity of the material forcibly expelled from the 
vessel. The suddenness and violence of this cata- 
strophe is easily accounted for, if we bear in mind that 
the escaping steam acts after the manner of a com- 
pressed spring which is suddenly released. Steam is 
first formed at the bottom of the vessel which is in 
contact with the fire ; but here it is under the pressure 
of the whole mass of the liquid, and moreover, the 
viscidity of the substance tends to retard the union of 
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P^e steam bubbles and tlieir rise to the surface of the 
mass. But when the prewsure is relieved by the burst 
ing of bubbles at the surface, the whole of the generated 
steam tends to escape suddenly. 

Now within the crater of Stromholi we have pre- 
lely the necessary conditions for the display of the 
iO series of operations. In the apertures at the 
ittom there exists a quantity of imperfectly fluid 
Lterials at a higher temperature, containing water 
^tangled in its mass. As this water passes into the 
it« of steam it tends to escape, and in so doing puts 
jUie whole mass into violent movement. When the steam 
fises to the surface, bubbles arc formed, and the forma- 
l^fcion of these bubbles is promoted by the circumstance 
("IfhAt the liquid mass, where exposed to the atmosphere, 
Atecomes chilled, and thereby rendered less perfectly 
By the bursting of these bubbles the pressure 
is partially relieved, and a violent escape of the pent- 
up steam takes place through the whole mass. Equili- 
brium being thus restored, there follows a longer or 
shorter interval of quiescence, during which steam is 
being generated and collected within the mass, and 
the series of operations which we have described then 
iommences. . 
There is one other consideratiou which must be 
3 in mind in connection with this subject. It is 
known that if water be subjected to siifficiently 
I pressure it may be raised to a very high tempe- 
e and still retain its liquid condition. When this 
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pressure is removed, however, the whole mass passes 
at once into the condition of steam or water-gas ; and 
the gas thus formed at high temperatures has a pro- 
portionably high tension. In a Papin's digester water 
confined in a strong vessel is raised to temperatures 
far above its ordinary boiling-point, and from any 
opening in such .a vessel the steam escapes with pro- 
digious violence. Now, at considerable depths beneath 
the earth's surface, and under the pressure of many 
hundreds or thousands of feet of solid rock, water still 
retaining its liquid condition may become intensely 
heated. When the pressure is relieved by the forma- 
tion of a crack or fissure in the superincumbent mass 
of rock, the escape of the superheated steam will be 
of very violent character, and may be attended with 
the most striking and destructive results. In the 
existence of high temperatures beneath the earth's 
surface, and the presence in the same regions of 
imprisoned water capable of passing into the highly 
elastic gas which we call steam, we have a cause fully 
competent to produce all the phenomena which we 
have described as occurring at Stromboli. 

It may at first sight appear that the grand and 
terrible displays of violence witnessed during a great 
volcanic eruption differ fundamentally in their cha- 
racter and their origin from those feeble outbursts 
which we are able to examine closely and analyse 
rigorously at Stromboli. But that such is not the case 
a few simple considerations will soon convince us. 
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Although Stromboli usimlly displays the subdued 
1 moderate iictivity which we have been describing, 
t the intensity of the action going on within it is 
to considerable variation. Occasionally the 
violence of the outbursts is greatly increased — the 
roaring of the steam-jets may be heard for many miles 
around, considerable streams of incandescent liquefied 
: flow down the Sciarra into the sea, and the ex- 
flions in the crater are far more frequent and ener- 
getic, cinders and fragments of rock being scattered 
1 over the island and the Burrounding seas. 
On the other hand, volcanoes Hke Vesuvius, which 
! sometimes the scene of eruptions on the very 
indest scale, at. others subside into a temporary state 
f moderate activity quite similar in character to that 
tiich is the normal condition of Stromboli. Thus, 
^ortlj before the great eruption of Vesuvius in April 
- 1872, a small cone was formed near the edge of the 
crater, and during some months observers could watch, 
in ease and safety, a series of small explosions taking 
lace, quite similar in their chamcter and attendant 
ihenomena to those which we have described aa oc- 
rring at Stromboli, French geologists are in the 
ifibit of defining the condition of activity in a volcano 
jF Bpealdng of the more quiet and regular state aa the 
*Strombolian st.age,' and the more violent and paroxys- 
mal as the ' Vesnvian stage'; but the two conditions 
are, aa we have seen, presented by the same volcano at 
rdifferent periods, and -pass into one another by the 
>st insensible gradalions. 
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We must uow proceed to cotnpHre the grand and 
terrible appearances presented during a great eruption 
with those more feeble displays which we have been 
deecribing, to show that in all their essential featnrea 
these different kinds of OQtbursta are identical with 
one another, and must be referred to the action of 
Bimilar causes, 

The volcanic eruption whieh has been most care- 
fully studied in recent times is that which we h&ve 
already referred to as occurring at Vesuvius, in the 
month of April 1872. With f.he exception, perhaps, 
of thatwhich took place in October 1822, this eruption 
was the grandest which has broken out at Ve^uriua 
during the present century. Owing to the circum- 
stance of its prosimity to the great city of Naples, 
Vesuvius has always been the most carefully watched 
of all volcanoes, and in recent years the erection of an 
observatory, provided witb instruments for recording 
the smallest subterranean tremors affecting the moun- 
tain, has facilitated the carrying on of those continuoDB 
and minute observations which are so necessary fot 
exact scientific inquiry. 

On the occasion of this outburst, the aid of in- 
stantaneous photography was first made available for 
obtaining a permanent record of the appearances dis- 
played at volcanic eruptions. In fig. 5 we have one of 
these photographs, which was taken at 5 o'clock VM. 
oo April 26, 1872, transferred to a wood-block and 
engraved. In examining it we feel sure that we 
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not beiog misled by any exaggeration or e: 
the part of the artist. Vesuvius rises Xf> the height 
of nearly 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and an 
inspection of the photograph proves that the vapours 
and roc It-fragments were thrown to the enormous 
height of 20,000 feet, or nearly four miles, into the 
iitmosphere. 

The main features o£ this terrifying outburst were 
as follows. For more than a twelvemonth before, the 
activity of the forces at work within the moimtain 
appeared to be gradually increasing, and the great 
eruption commenced on April 24, attained ita climax 
on the 26th, and began to die out on the following 
day. During the eruption the bottom of the crater 
was enljrely broken up, and the aides of the mountain 
were rent by fiasurea in all directions. So numerous 
were these fissures and cracks that liquid matter 
appeared to be oozing from every part of its surface, 
and, as Professor Palmieri, who witnessed the outburst 
from the observatory, espressed it, ' Vesuvius sweated ' 
fire.' One of the fissures was of enormous size, ex- 
tending from the summit to far beyond the base of the i 
cone; the scar left by this gigantic rent being plainly 
visible at the present day. 

From the great opening or crater at the summit, 
and from some of the fissures on the sides of the 
mountain, enormous volumes of steam rushed out with 
a prodigious roaring sound, the noise being so terrific 
that the inhabitants nf Naples, five miles off, fled from 
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their houses and spent the night in the open streets. 
Although this roaring sound appeared at a distance to 
be continuous, yet those upon the mountain could per- 
ceive that it was produced by detonations or explosions 
rapidly following one another.- Each of these ex- 
plosions was accompanied by the formation of a great 
globe of white vapour, which, rising into the atmo- 
sphere, swelled the bulk of the vast cloud overhanging 
the mountain. An inspection of the photographs (see 
lig. 5) shows that the great vapour-cloud over Vesuvius 
was made up of the globular masses ejected at succes- 
sive explosions. Each of these explosive upward rushes 
of steam carried along with it a considerable quantity 
of solid fragments, and these fell in great numbers all 
over the surface of the mountain, breaking the windows 
of the observatory, and making it dangerous to be out 
of doors. 

We have said that lava, or molten rock, appeared 
to be issuing from the very numerous cracks formed 
all over the flanks of the mountain. But at three 
points this molten rock issued in such quantities as to 
form great, fiery floods, which rushed down the sides 
of the mountain, and flowed to a considerable distance 
beyond its base. The largest of these lava-floods over- 
whelmed and destroyed the two villages of Massa di 
Somma and San Sebastiano, besides many coimtry 
houses in the neighbourhood. 

A very marked and interesting feature exhibited 
by these three lava-floods was the quantity of watery 
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along their course, enormous volumes of steam were I 
evolved from them, as will be seen by an inspection of I 
the photograph. Indeed, such was the abundance and J 
tension of the steam bhus escaping from the surfacewl 
of the lava-currents that it forced the congealing rocfc i 
up into great bubbles and blisters, and gave rise to the ] 
formation of innumerafate miniature volcanoes, varying 
in size from a beehive to a cottage, some of which 
remained in a state of independent activity for a con- 
siderable time. 

So far, what we have described as taking place at 
Vesuviua, in April 1872, has been only the repetition | 
on a far grander scale of the three kinds of action I 
which we have shown to be constantly faking place at i 
Stromboli ; namely, the formation of cracks or fissures I 
in the earth's surface, the escape of steam with ex- 
plosive violence from these openings, often propelling 
rock-iragments into the atmosphere, and the out-well- 
ing, under the influence of this compressed steam, of 
masses of molten materials. j 

There were some other appearances presented at I 
the great outburst at Vesuvius, which do not seem at 
first sight to find any analogies in the manifestations 
of the more feeble action continually going on at 
Stromboli. 

Before and during the great outbreak of April 1873^1 
Ves uvius itself and the whole country round were | 
with earth(iuftkp-shocks, or tremblings of the 
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ground. The sensitive instruments in the Vemvian 
Observatory showed tht' moimtain during the eruption 
to be in a constant state of tremor. These earthquakes 
are not, as is commonly supposed, actual npheavings 
of the earth's siurface, but are vibrations propagated 
through the solid materials of ivhicb the earth is bnilt 
up. We cannot stamp our feet upon the ground 
without giving rise to such vibrations, though our 
senses may not be BufBciently acute to perceive them. 
The explosive escape of steam from a crack is a cause 
sufficiently powerful to produce a shock which is pro- 
pagated and may be felt for a considerable distance 
round. Even on Stromboli an observer at the edge of 
the erat«r may notice that each explosive outburst of 
steam is accompanied by a perceptible tremor of the 
ground, and in the case of Vesuvius the violent shocks 
produced by the escape of far larger volumes of steam 
give rise to proportionately stronger vibrations. The 
nature and origin of those far more terrible and de- 
structive shocks which sometimes acj:ompany, and 
more frequently precede, great volcanic eruptions, we 
shall consider in the sequel, 

Another striking phenomenon which was exhibited 
in the great eruption of Vesuvius in 1872 was the 
vivid display of lightning accompanied by thunder. 
The uprushing current of steam and rock-fragments 
forms a vertical column, but as the steam condenses it 
spreads out into a great horizontal cloud which is seen 
to be made up of the great globes of vapour emitted at 
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easive explosions. When there is little or no wind 

i vertical column with a horizontal cloud above it 

L striking resemblance to the stone-pine trees 

iticb form so conspicuous a feature in every Neapolitan 

scape. Around this column of vapour the most 

1 lightning constantly plays and adds not a little 

to the grand and awful character of the spectacle of a 

volcanic eruption, especially when it la viewed by night. 

In the eruption of X872 a strong wind blowing 

torn the north-west destroyed the usual regular ap- 

inee of this ' pine-tree appendage ' to the raoun- 

lain, which is so well known to, and dreaded by the in- 

ubitants of Naples; the cloud, as will be seen from 

B photograph (fig. 5, facimg p. 24), was blown on one 

wde, and most of the falling fragments took the same 

irection. 

It is well known that when high-prcssuie steam 
is allowed to escape through an orifice, electricity is 
abundantly generated by the friction, and Sir William 
Armstrong's hydro-electric machine is constructed on 

(^B jwinciple. Every volcano in violent eruption is a 
lery efficient hydro-electric machine, and the up- 
^bing column is in a condition of intense electrical 
bxcitation. This result is probably aided by the friction 
of the solid particles as they are propelled upwardsand 
fell back int« the crater. The restoration of the con- 
dition of electrical stability between this column and 
the surrounding atmosphere is attended with the pro- 
unction of frequent lightning-flashes and thimder-claps. 
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the sound of the latter being usually, however, drowned 
in the still louder roar of the uprushing steam-column. 

The discharge of such large quantities of steam into 
the atmosphere soon causes the latter to be saturated 
with watery vapour, and there follows an excessive rain- 
fall ; long-continued rain and floods were an accompani- 
ment of the great Vesuvian outbreak of 1872, as they 
have been of almost all great volcanic eruptions. The 
Italians, indeed, dread the floods which follow an erup- 
tion more than the fiery streams of lava which accom- 
pany it — for they have found the mud-streams {lave 
difango\ formed by rain-water sweeping along the loose 
volcanic materials, to be more widely destructive in their 
effects than the currents of molten rock (lave difuoco). 

Besides the phenomena which we have now de- 
scribed as accompanying a great volcanic outburst, 
many others have undoubtedly been recorded by ap- 
parently trustworthy authorities. But, in dealing with 
the descriptions of these grand and terrible events, we 
must always be on our guard against accepting as 
literal facts, the statements made by witnesses, often 
writing at some distance from the scene of action, and 
almost always under the influence of violent excitement 
and terror. The desire to administer to the universal 
love of the marvellous, and the tendency to exaggera- 
tion, will usually account for many of the wonderful 
statements contained in such records ; and, even where 
the witness is accurately relating events which he thinks 
passed before his eyes, we must remember that it is 
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probable he may have had neither the opportunity nor j 
the capacity for exact observation. 

The more carefully we sift the accounts which have < 
"been preserved of great volcanic outbursts, the more 
are we struck by the fact that t^ie appearances described j 
can be resolved into a few simple operations, the true i 
character of which has been distorted or disguised by 
the want of accurate observation on the part of the 
witnesses. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the grand 
and terrible appearances displayed at Vesuvius and 
other volcanoes in a state of violent eruption do not 
differ in any essential respect from the phenomena 
which we have witnessed accompanying the miniature , 
outbursts of Stromboli. And we are convinced, by 
the same considerations, that the forces which give ' 
rise to the feeble displays in the latter case would pro- > 
duce, if acting with greater intensity and violence, all | 
the magnificent spectacles presented in the former. 

In Vesuvius and Stromboli alike, the active cause i 
of all the phenomena eshibited is found to be tlie . 
escape of steam from the midst of masses of incande- 
scent liquefied rock. The violence, and therefiire the 
grandeur and destructive effects of an eruption, depend ' 
upon the abundance and tension of this escaping steam. 
There is one respect in which volcanic phenomena 
are especially calculated to excite the fear and wonder 
of beholders — namely, in the sudden and apparently 
^■htaneous character of their manifestations. Eclipses 
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were regarded ns equally portentous with volcanic erup- 
tionB till astronomera learned not only to explain the 
cauaes 'which gave rise to them, but even to predict to 
the second the times of their occurrence. If we were 
able iu like manner to warn the inhabitants of volcanic 
regions of the approach of a grand eruption, the fear 
and -Huperstition with which these events are now re- 
garded would doubtless be in great part dispelled. 
The power of prediction is alike the crucial test and 
the crowning triumph of a scientific theory. 

But, although natural philo8opher9 are able to assign 
the causes to which the grand operations of volcanoes 
are due, and also to explain all the varied appearances 
which accompany thera, they have not as yet bo fer 
mastered the laws which govern volcanic action as to 
be able to predict the periods of their manifestation. 

That these operations, like all others going on upon 
the globe, are governed by great natural laws we cannot 
for a moment doubt. And that, in all probability, 
more careful and exact observation and reasoning will 
at some future time lead us to the recognition rf 
these laws, every student of nature is sanguine. Bat 
at the present time, it must be confessed, we are very 
far indeed from being a.ble to afford that crowning 
proof of the truth of our theories of volcanic action 
which is implied in the power of predicting the period •■ 
and degree of intensity of their manifestations. 

There are, however, some observations which le&d 
HB to hope that the time may not be far distant when 
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we shall have so far obtaiued a knowledge of the con- ] 
ditions on which volcanic action depends as to be able j 
to form some judgment as to its raanifeatations in the 
future at any particular locality. But we must recol- I 
lec-t that these conditions are very numerous and com- 
plicated, and that some of them may lie almost entirely 
outside oiu" spliere of observation; hence hasty attempts I 
in this direction, such as have recently been made, are 
to be deprecated by every true lover of science. 

Concerning the eruptions that have taken place at I 
those volcanic centres which have been known from a 
remote antiquity, we have records from which we can i 
determine the intervals separating these outhm-sitB and j 
their relative violence. A critical examination of these 1 
records leads to the following conclusions :— 

(1.) A long period of quiescence is generally fol- I 
lowed by an eruption which is either of long duration 
or of great violence. 

(2.) A long-continued, or very violent eruption is ' 
UBoally followed by a prolonged period of repose. 

j(3.) Feeble and short eruptions usually succeed 
■another at brief intervals. 

K4.) Asa general rule, the violence of a great erup- 
lis inversely proportional to its duration, 
t will be seen that these general conclusions are 
t perfect harmony with the theory that volcanic out- 
bursts are due to the accumulation of steam at vol- 
canic centres, and that the tension of this imprisoned 
gas eventually overcomes the repressing forces which 
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tend to prevent its manifestation. Before aatrononiers 
had learnt to determine all the conditions on which 
the production of eclipses depends, thej had found 
that these phenomena succeed one another at regular 
intervals. The discovery of such astronomical cycles 
was a great advance in our knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, and in the same way the determination of 
these general relations between the intensity and 
duration of volcanic outbursts and the intervals of 
time which separate them may he regarded as the first 
step towards the discovery of the laws which govern 
volcanic activity. 

In the actual determination of the conditions 
upon which the occurrence of volcanic eruptions 
depends, it must be confessed, however, that very little 
has as yet been done. This is in part due to the feet 
that some at least of these conditions lie beyond the 
limits of direct observation. But it must also be ad- 
mitted, on the other hand, that little Las been &s yet 
accomplished towards the careful and systematic obser- 
vation of those phenomena which may, and probably 
do, exert an influence in bringing about volcanic out- 



In the Ijpari Islands there has prevailed a belief, 
from the very earliest period of history, that the feeble 
eruptions of Stromboli are in some way dependent 
upon the condition of the atmosphere. These islands 
were known to the ancients as tbe jEolian Isles, &om 
the fact that they were once ruled over by a king of 
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lie name of jEoIus. It seems not improbable that 
^olus was gifted with natural powers of observation and 
reasoning far in adyance of those of his contemporaries. 
A carefol study of the vapour-cloud which covers Strom- 
boli would certainly afford him. information coucerniug 
the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere ; the form 
and position assumed by this vapour-cloud would be a 
no less perfect index of the direction and force of the 
wind ; and, if the popular belief be well founded, the 
frequence and violence of the explosions taking place 
from the crater would indicate the barometric pressure. 
From these data an acute observer would be able 
to issue 'storm-warnings' and weather-prognostics of 
considerable value. In the vulgar mind, the idea of the 
prediction of natural events is closely bound up with 
that of their production ; and the shrewd weather- 
prophet of Lipari was after his death raised to the 
rank of a god, and invested with the sovereignty of the 
winds. 

Whether the popular idea that the outbursts of 
Stromboli are regulated by atmospheric conditions 
has any foundation is still open to grave doubt. It 
seems to be certain, however, that during autumn and 
winter the more violent paroxysms of the volcano 
occur, and that in summer the action which takes 
place is Jar more regular and equable. It would be of 
the greatest benefit to science if an observatory were 
_^ erected beside the crater of Stromboli, where a care- 
[ record might be kept of all atmospheric changes, 
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and of the synchronous manifestations of the 
forces. 

A little consideration will show that it ia a byno' 
means unreasonable supposition that variations in at- 
mospheriu pressure may esercise a very important in- 
fluence in bringing about volcanic outbursts. Changes 
in the barometer to the extent of two inches within a 
very short period are not uncommon occurrences. A 
very simple calculation will show that the fall of the 
mercury in the barometer to the extent of two inches 
indicates the removal of a weight of two millions of 
tons from each square mile of the earth's surface where 
this change takes place. Now, if we suppose, as we 
have good ground for doing, that under volcanic areas 
vast quantities of superheated water are only prevented 
from flashing into steam by the superincumbent pres- 
sure, a relief of this pressure to the extent of two 
millions of tons on every square mile could scarcely 
fail to produce very marked effects. The way in which 
explosions in fiery coal-mines generally follow closely 
upon sudden falls in the atmospheric pressure is now 
well known ; and coal-mine explosions and volcanic 
outbursts have this in common, that both result bcaa 
the sudden and violent Hberation of subterranean 
gases. There are not a few apparently well-authenti- 
cated accounts of volcanic and earthquake phenomena 
following closely on peculiar atmospheric conditions, 
and the whole question of the relation of the volcanic 
forces to atmospheric pressure, as Spallanzani himself 
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s deserving of a luoBt careful 



Hong ago pointed out, : 
and rigorous investigation. 

There is one other consideration which has fre- 
quently lieen urged as worthy of especial attention, in 
dealing with the question of the exciting causes of 
volcanic outbursts. If volcanoes were, as was at one 
time almost universally aupposed, in direct commimi- 
cation with a great central mass of liquefied materials, 
or even if any large reservoirs of such liquids existed 
beneath volcanic districts, as others have imagined, 
thea the different mobility of the solid and liquid por- 
tions of the earth's mass would give rise to tidal effects 
similar to those occurring in the surface waters of the 
globe. Under such circumstances, volcanic outbursts, 
like the tides, would be determined by the relative 
positions of the sun and moon to our globe. It is cer- 
tain, however, that no very direct relation has yet been 
established between the lunar periods and those of 
volcanic outbursts, though recent close observations 
npon the crater of Vesuvius, by Professor Palmieri, do 
seem to lend support to the view that such relations 
may exist. 

At the present time, therefore, it must be admitted 
that vulcanologiata have only just commenced those 
series of exact and continuous observations which are 
necessary to determine the conditions that regulate the 
appearance of volcanic phenomena. The study of the 
laws of volcanic action is yet in its infancy. But the 
tablishment of observatories on Vesuvius and Etna 
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is full of promise for the future, and when we con- 
sider the advances which have been made, during the 
last one hundred years, in our knowledge of the true 
nature of volcanic action, we need not despair that the 
extension of the same methods of inquiry will lead to 
equally important results concerning the conditions 
which determine and the laws which govern it. 

In the meanwhile, it is no small gain to have estab- 
lished the fact that volcanic phenomena, divested of 
all those wonderful attributes with which supert^tition 
and the love of the marvellous have surroimded them, 
are operations of nature obeying definite laws, which 
laws we may hope by careful observation and accurate 
reasoning to determine; and that the varied appear- 
ances, presented alike in the grandest and feeblest 
outbursts, can all be referred to one simple cause — 
namely, the escape, from the midst of masses of molten 
materials, of imprisoned steam or water-gas. 
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THE PRODUCTS OF VOLCANIC ACTION. 



I "While Spall mzani was engaged in investig^tting (.he 
L ikfiture of the action going on at Stromboli and othur 
I Italian volcanoes, his contemporary Dolomieu vae laying 
e foundation of another important branch of vulean- 
tHogy by studying the characters of the different ma- 
serials of which volcanoes are built up. Since the pub- 
lication of Dolomieu'e admirable works on the rocks of 
the Lipari and Ponza Islands, Bcieuce has advanced with 
prodigious strides. The chemist has taught ua how 
I to split up a rock into its constituent elements and 
[ to determine the proportions of these to one another 
Liwith mathematical precision ; the mineralogist has 
jdoue much in the investigation of the characters and 
>de of origin of the crystalline miiierals which occur 
II these rocks; and the microscopist haS shown how the 
minute internal structure of these rOcks may be made 
clearly manifest. We shall proceed to give a sketch of 
io present state of knowledge obtained by these dif- 
ereut kinds of investigations, concerning the materials 
hlch are ejected from volcanic vents. 



The most abundant of the substances which are 
ejected from volcanoes is steam or water-gas, which, as 
we have seen, issues in prodigious quantities during 
every eruption But with the steam a great number of 
other volatile materials frequently make their appear- 
ance. The chief among these are the acid gaaea known 
as hydrochloric acid, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, and boracic acid; and with 
these acid gases there issue hydrogen, nitrogen, am- 
monia, the volatile metals arsenic, antimony, and mer- 
cury, and some other substances. In considering the 
nature of the products which issue from volcanic fissures, 
it miiat be remembered that many substances which 
under ordinary circumstances do not exhibit marked 
volatility are nevertheless easily carried away in fine 
particles when a current of steam is passed over them. 
As we shall have to point out in the sequel, different 
volatile substances have a tendency to make their ap- 
pearance at volcanic vents according as the intensity 
of the action going on within it varies. 

The volatile substances issuing from volcanic fis- 
sures at high temperatures react upon one another, 
and many new compounds are thus fonned. We have 
already seen how, by the action of sulphurous acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen on each other, the sulphur so 
common in volcanic districts has been separated and 
deposited. The hydrochloric acid acts very energetio- 
aUy on the rocks around the vents, uniting with th? 
iron in them to form the yellow ferric-chloride. The 
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rocks all round a volcanic vent are not, unfrequently 
found coated with this yellow substance, which is almost 
always mistaken by casual observers for sulphur. In 
mauy volcanoes the constant passage through the rocks 
of the various acid gases has caused nearly the whole of 
the iron, lime, and alkaline materials of the rocks to be 
converted into soluble compounds known as sulphates, 
chlorides, carbonates, and borates ; and, on the removal 
of these by the rain, there remains a white, powdery 
substance, resembling chalk in outward appearance, but 
composed of almost pure silica. There are certain 
eases in which travellers have visited volcanic islands 
where chemical action of this kind has gone on to such 
an extent, that they have been led to describe the 
islands as composed entirely of chalk. 

Some of the substances issuing from volcanic ventSj 
such as hydrogen and sulphuretted hydrogen, are in- 
flammable, and when they issue at a high temperature, 
these gases burst into flam.e the moment that they 
come into contact with the air. Hence, when volcanic 
fissures are watched at night, faint lambent flames are 
frequently seen playing over them, and sometimes these 
flames are brilliantly coloured, through the presence of 
small quantities of certain metallic oxides. Such vol- 
canic flames, however, are scarcely ever strongly lumi- 
nous and, as we have akeady seen, the red, glowing light 
which is observed over volcanic mountains in eruption 
is due to quite another cause. The study by the aid of 
the spectroscope of the flames which issue from volcanic 
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vents promises to throw much new light on the larer 
materialfl ejected hy volcanoes. Spectroscopic obser- 
vations of this kind have already been commenced by 
Jansaen, at Stronjboli and Santorin. 

Some of the volatile aubstancea issuing from volcanic 
vents, are at once deposited when they come in contact 
with the cool atmosphere, others form new compounds 
with one another and the constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, while others again attack the materials of the 
surrounding rocks and form fresh chemical compounds 
with some of their ingredients. Thus, there are con- 
tinually accumulating on the sides and lips of voleanie 
fissures deposits of sulphates, chlorides, and borates of 
Lhe alkalies and alkaline earths, with sal-ammomac, sul- 
phur, and the oxides and sulphides of certain metals. 
ITie lips of the fissures from which steam and acid 
gases issue in volcanoes are constantly seen to be coated 
with yellow and reddish-brown incrustations, consisting 
of mixtures, in varying proportions, of these different 
materials, and these sometimes assume the form of 
stalactites and pendent masses. 

Some of these products of volcanic action are (rf 
considerable commercial value. At Vulcano regular 
chemical works have been established in the crater rf 
the volcano, by an enterprising Scotch firm, a great 
number of workmen being engaged in collecting the 
materials which are deposited around the fissures, and 
are renewed by the volcanic action almost as aoOQ as 
they are removed. In fig. 6 I have given a sketch of 
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9 Bingular spot, taken from the high ground of the 
neighhoiiriug Island of I.ipari. i'mm the village at 
the foot of the volcano, whei-e the workmen live, a zig- 
zag road has bcE-'ii constructed leading up the side, and 
down into the crater of the volcano. On this road, 
workmen and mules, laden with the various volcanic 
mntcriiilF, mny be pt'en constantly p;L<>^iiig up ;iinl dirwn, 




^Bnilcano appears to have been frequently in a state of 
^^'lolent eruption during the past 2,000 years— the last 
great outburst having taken place in 1786. In 1873 the 
activity in the crater of \'ulcano suddenly became more 
pronounced in character, and the workmen hastened 
to escape from the dangerous spot, but, before they 
could do so, several of them were severely injured by 
the explosions. After this outburst, which did not prove 



to be of very violent character, the quantity of gases 
iasuing from the fissures in the crater was for a time 
mucL greater than before, and the productiveness of 
these great natural chemical works was proportionately 
increased: but eventually the action died out almost 
entirely. The chief products of Vulcano which are of 
commercial value, are sal-ammoniac, sulphur, and horacic 
acid. At one time it was even contemplated that great 
leaden chambers should be erected over the principal 
fissures at the bottom of the crater of Vulcano, in which 
chambers the volatile materials might be condensed 
and collected. The change in the condition of the 
volcano has unfortunately prevented the carrying out 
of this bold project. 

Besides the volatile substances which issue from 
volcanic venta, mingling with the atmosphere or con- 
densing upon their sideB, there are also many solid 
materials ejected, and these may accumulate around 
the orifices, till they build up mountains of vast dimen- 
sions, like Etna, Teneriffe, and Chimborazo. Some of 
these solid materials are evidently fragments of the 
rock-masses, through which the volcanic fitssure has 
been rent ; these fragments have been carried upwards 
by the force of the steam-blast and scattered over 
the sides of the volcano. But the principal portion of 
the solid materials ejected from volcanic orifices con- 
sists of matter which has been estruded from sources 
far beneath the surface, in a highly-heated and fluid or 
ae mi-fluid condition. 
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The fragments torn from the sides of volcanic 
fissures consist of the rocks through which the eruptive 
forces may happen to have opened their way; masses 
of sandstone, limestone, slate, granite, &c., are thus 
frequently found in conaiderablo numbers among 
materials which build up volcanic mountains. Thus, 
some of the volcanic cones in the Eifel are very largely 
made up of fragments of slate, which have been torn 
from the sides of the vents by the upnishing masses of 
At Vesuvius fragments of Umestone are fre- 
;ntly ejected, and may be picked up all over the 
ipes uf the mountains. These limestone-fragments 
firequeotly contain fossils, and Professor Gniseardi, of 
INapIes, has been able to collect several hundred species 
of shells, transported thus by volcanic action from the 
ik-masses which form the foundation of the volcano 
Vesuvius, The action of water at a high tempera- 
under such enormous pressure as must 
«5ist beneath volcanic mountains, has often produced 
changes in the rocks of which fragments are ejected 
iom volcanic vents. The so-called 'lava' ornaments, 
which are so extensively sold at Naples, are not made 
from the materials to which geologists apply that 
, but from the fragments of altered limestone 
have been torn from the rocks beneath the 
nntain, and scattered by the eruptive forces all over 
ides. The chemical action of the superheated 
highly-compressed steam on the rocks beneath 
ilcanoes freqnentJy results in the formation of beauti- 
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fully cryst^illized mineriils. Such crystallized minemls 
abound in the rock-frag me ntB scattered over the sides 
of Vesuviua and other volcanoes, both active and ex- 
tinct. ITiey have been formed in the great chemical 
laboratories which exist beneath the volcano, and have 
been brought to the anrface by the action of the steam- 
jets issuing from its fissures. 

Of etill greater interest are those materials which 
issue from volcanic orifices in an incandescent, and 
often in a molten, condition, and which are evidently 
derived from sources far below the earth's surface. Jt 
is to the'ie materials that the name of * lavas ' is 
properly applied. 

Lavas present a general resemblance to the slags 
and clinkers which are formed in our furnaees and 
brick-kilns, and consist, like them, of various stony 
aubstances which have been more or less perfectly 
fused. When we come to study the chemical com- 
position and the microscopical structure of lavas, how- 
ever, we shall find that there are many respects in which 
they differ entirely from these artificial products. 

Let us first consider the facts which are taught us 
concerning the nature and origin of lavas, by a chemical 
analysis of them. 

Of the sixty-five or seventy chemical elements, onlya 
very small number occur at all commonly in lavas. Eight 
elements, indeed, make up the great mass of all lavas 
—these are oxygen, silicon, aluminium, magnesium, 
calcium, iron, sodium, and potassium. But even these 
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ugbt elements are present in very unequal propor- 
tions. Oxygen makes up nearly one-half the weight of 
all lavas. Almost all the other elements found in lavaa 
exist in combination with oxygen, bo that lavas consist 
entirely of what chemists call ' oxides.' This is a most 
remarkable circumstance, which, as we shall presently 
see,- is of great significauce. The metalloid silicon 
maJies up about one-fourth of the weight of most lavas, 
and the metal aluminium about one-tenth. The other 
five elements vary greatly in their relative proportions 
in different lavas. 

In all lavas the substance which forms the greatest 

part of the mass is the compound of osygen and silicon, 

^Icnown as silica or silicic acid. In its pure form, this 

^^tabatance is familiar to us as quartz, or rock-crystal 

^Bad Sint. Silica is present in all lavas in proportions 

^*ltMch vary from one-half to four-fifths of the whole 

mass. Now, this substance, silica, has the property of 

forming more complex compounds by uniting with the 

other oxides present in lavas^namely, the oxides of 

aluminium, magnesium, calcium, iron, potassium, and 

sodium. Silica is called by chemists an add, the other 

B in lavas are termed bases, and the compounds 

[ silica with the bases are known as silicates. Hence 

e that lavas are composed of a number of different 

:;ateB — the silicates of aluminium, magnesium, cal- 

L, iron, potassium, and sodium. 

The above statements will perhaps be made clearer 

ft the accompanying table from which it will be seen 
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that lavas are compounds in varying proportions of six 
kinds of salts — ^namely, the silicates of alumina, mag- 
nesia, lime, iron, potash, and soda. 
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yf Magnesia 

,, Lime 

„ Iron 

„ Pot-ash 

„ Soda 



Now, in some lavas the acid constituent, or silica, is 
present in much larger proportions than in others. 
Those lavas with a large proportion of silica are called 
*acid lavas,' those with a lower percentage of silica, 
and therefore a higher proportion of the bases, are 
known as the ' basic lavas.' It is convenient to employ 
the term ' intermediate lavas ' for those in which the 
proportion of silica is lower than in the acid lavas, and 
the proportion of the bases is lower than in the basic 
lavas. 

The acid lavas contain from 66 to 80 per cent, of 
silica ; they are poor in lime, magnesia, and oxide of 
iron, but rich in potash and soda. The basic lavas 
contain from 45 to 55 per cent, of silica ; they are rich 
in magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron, but poor in soda 
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and potash. In the iaterraediate lavas the proportion , 
of silica varies from 55 to 66 per cent. 

As the basic-lavaa contain a larger proportion of ' 
oside of iron and other heavy osides than the acid- 
lavas, the former have usually a higher specific 
gravity than the latter ; it is, indeed, possible in most 
cases to distinguish between these different varieties 
by simply weighing them in water and in air. 

The basic lavas are usually of much daiker colour ' 
than the acid lavas — the terms acid lavas, intermediate ' 
lavaa, and basic lavas correspond indeed pretty closely 
with the names trachytes, greystones and basalt, which 
were given to the varieties of lavas by the older writers 
on volcanoes, at a time when their chemical constitution 
had not been accurately studied. Fresh lavas of acid 
composition are usually nearly white in colour, inter- 
mediate lavas are of various tints of grey, and basic 
lavaa nea,rly black. It must be remembered, however, 
that colour is one of the least persistent, and therefore 
one of the least valuable, characters by means of which 
rocks can be discriminated, and also that by exposure 
to the influence of the atmospheric moisture the iron 
present in all lavas is affected, and the lavaa belonging 
to all classes, when weathered, assume reddish and 
reddish-brown tints. 

Geologists have devised a great number of names 
for the various kinds of lava which have been found 
occarriiig round volcanic vents in different parts of the 
I, and the study of these varieties is full of interest. 
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For our present purpose, however, it will be sufficient 
to atate that they nejirly all fall into five great groups, 
known as the RhjoUtea, the Trachytes, the Andeaites, 
the Phonolites, and the Basalts. The Rbyolites are 
acid lavas, the Basalts are basic lavas, and the Tra- 
chytes, Andesites, and Phonolifes, different kinds of 
intermediate lavas, distinguished by the particular 
minerals which they contain. 

Before we part from this subject of the classification 
of lavas according to their chemical composition, it will 
be well to point out that there exists a small group of 
lavas which stand quite by themselves, and cannot be 
referred to either of the classes we have indicated. 
They contain a smaller proportion of silica, and a much 
larger proportion of magnesia and oxide of iron than 
the other lavas, and may be made to constitute a small 
sub-gToup, to which we may apply the term of ' ultra- 
basic lavas.' Although much less widely distributed 
than the other varieties, they are, in some respects, 
as we shall presently ha\'e to point out, of far greater 
interest to the geologist than all the other kinds of 
lavas. 

We will now proceed to consider the facts which 
are brought to light concerning the nature of lavas, 
when they are studied by the aid of the microscope. 
Although most lavas appear at first sight to be opaque 
substances, yet it is easy to prepare slices of them 
which are sufficiently thin to transmit light. In such 
thin transparent slices we are able to make out, by the 
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aid of the microscope, certaiii very intereating details 
of Htrunture, which afford new and important evidence 
bearing on the mode of origin of these rocks. 

Most lavas are capable of being melted by the heat 
of om- furnaces; but the different kinds of lava vary 
greatly in the degree of their fusibility. The basic 
lavas, or those with the smallest proportion of silica, 
are UBually much more easily fusible than those which 
contain a high percentage of silica, the acid lavas. 

Now, it is a very noteworthy circumstance, that when 
a lava ia artificially fused it assumes on cooling very 
different physical characters to those which were pre- 
sented by the original rock. 

If we examine the freshly-broken surface of a piece 
of lava, we shall, in most cases, find that it contains a 
great number of those regular-shaped bodies which we 
call crystals ; in come cases these crystals are so small 
as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, in others 
they may be an inch or more in length. Most lavas 
are thus seen (o be largely made up of crystals of 
different minerals. The minerals which are usually 
contained in lavas are quarts, the various kinds of 
felspar, augite, hornblende, the different kinds of mica, 
olivine, and magnetite. 

But when a piece of lava is melted in a furnace, all 
these crystalline minerals disappear, and the resulting 
product is the homogeneous substance which we call 
glass. If, as many suppose, lavas acqiure the fluidity 
^ch they possess when issuing from volcanic vents 
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as the result of simple fusion, it is strange that arti- 
ficially fused layaa do not agree more closely in cha-- 
racter with the natural products. 

A carefnl examination of different kinds of lavas, 
however, will show that they vary very greatly in 
character among themselves. Some lavas are as per- 
fectly glassy in striicture ns those which have beeo 
artificially fused, while others contain great numbers 
of crystals, which may sometimes he of very large size, 

If we prepare thin transparent slices of these dif- 
ferent kinds of lavas, and examine them by the aid 
of the microscope, we shall find that lavas are made 
up of two kinds of materials, a base or groundmasa ot 
a glassy character, and distinct crystals of different 
minerals, which are irregularly distributed throiigh this 
glassy base, like the raisins, currants, and pieces of 
candied peel in a cake. In some cases the glassy base 
makes up the whole mass of the rock ; in others, 
amaller or larger numbers of crystals are seen to be 
scattered through a glassy base ; while in others again 
the crystals are so numerous that the presence of an 
intervening glassy base or groundmass can only be 
detected by the aid of the microscope. 

IF thin slices of the glassy materials of lavas be 
examined with high magnifying powers, new and in- 
teresting facts are revealed. Through the midst of the 
clear glassy substance cloudy patches are seen to be 
diffused; and, if we examine them with a still higher 
power, these cloudy patches resolve themselves into 
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innumerable particles, some traBfipan-ut and others 
upaque, having very definite outlines. At the §anie 
time fresh cloudy patches are brought into view, which 
can only be reaolved by yet higher powers of the 
microscope. In esaminiiig these natural glasses by 
tlie aid of the microseope, we are forcibly reminded of 
what occurs when the ' Milky Way ' and some other 
parts of the heavens are studied with a telescope. As 
tte power of the instrument is increased the nebulous 
patches are resolved into distinct stars, but fresh nebu- 
lous masses come into view, which are in turn resolved 
into stars, when higher powers of the instrument are 
employed. 

In the Frontispiece, No, 1 illustrates the appearai 

presented by these volcanic glasses when examined 

with a high power of a microscope. Through a glassy 

base is seen a number of diffused nebtdous patches, 

^Which are in places resolved into definite particles. 

These minute particles of definite form, which the 
nicroscope has revealed in the midst of the glassy 
rtions of- lava, have received the name of mieroiiths, 
IT crystallites. The study of the characters and mode 
f arrangement of these microlitha or crj-stallites has 
R recent years thrown much new light on the interest- 
5 problems presented by lavas. 
In some glassy hivas the mieroiiths or crystallites, 
instead of being indiscriminately diffused through the 
mass of the base or groundmass, are found to be col- 
ted together into groups of very definite form. In 
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No. 2 of the Frontispiece we have a section of a glassy 
rock in which the crystallites have united together, so 
as to huild up groups presenting the most striking 
resemblance to fronds of fernn. Around these groups 
epacea of clear glass have been left by the gathering 
up of the cryat«llit«8, whieh in other parts of the raass 
are seen to be equally diffused through it. In this 
formation of groups of microHths we cannot but re- 
cognise the action of those ciyatalline forces, which oa 
frosty mominga cover our windows with a mimic vege- 
tation composed of icy particles. 

In other cases, again, the crystallites scattered 
through the glassy portions of lavas unite in radial 
groups about certain centres, and thus build up globu- 
lar masses to which the name of 'sphierulitea' has been 
given. No. 3 in the Frontispiece illustrates the forma- 
tion of these spharulites. 

Now, a careful study of the microliths or crystal- 
lites has proved that they are the minute elements of 
which those wonderfully beautiful objects which we 
call crystals are built up. In some cases we can see 
that the crystallites are becoming united together in 
positions determined by mathematical laws, and the 
group ia gradually assuming the outward form and in- 
ternal structure of a crystal. In other cases crystals 
may be found which are undergoing a disintegrating 
iu-tion. and are then seen to be made up of minute 
elements similar to the crystallites or microliths of 
glassy rocks. 



This conclusion ia confirmed by the fact that if we 
take an artificially fused lava and allow it to eool slowly, 
it will be found that the glassy mass into which it has 
resolved itself contains numerous crystallites. If the 
cooling process be still further prolonged, these crystal- 
lites will be found to have united themselves into 
definite gronps, and sometimeH distinct crystals are 
formed in the mass ; nnder these circumstances the 
rock frequently loses its glassy appearance and assumes 
a stony character. 

In connection with this subject, it may be men- 
tioned that some years ago a very ingenious invention 
was submitted to trial in the works of the Messrs. 
Chance, of Birmingham. It had been suggested that 
if certain lavas of easy fusibility were melted and 
poured into moulds, we might thus obtain elaborately 
ornamented stone- work, composed of the hardest 
material, without the labour of the mason. The molten 
rock when quickly cooled was found t« assume the 
form of a black glass, but when very slowly cooled 
passed into a stony material. Unfortunately, it was 
found that this material did not withstand the weather 
like ordinary building stones, and, in consequence, the 

^.manufacture had to be abandoned. 

Now, the study of the products of volcanoes has led 

Kgeologista to recognise the true relations between 

V^j^ssy and crystalline rocks. 

In the amorphous misture of various silicates which 
mpose a glass, chemical affinity causes the separation 



of certain portionB of definite compoaition, and these 
form the microliths or elements of which different 
crystalline minerals are built up. Under the influence 
of the crystalline forces, there is a great shaking or 
agitation in the mass, and the microliths of similar kind 
come together and become nnited, like the fragments 
in Ezekiel's valley of dry bonea. 

Although we cannot see this process taking place 
under our eyes, in a mass of lava, yet we may study 
specimens in which the action has been arrested in 
ita different stages. In order to understand the 
development of an acorn into an oak-tree, it is not 
necesEary to watch the whole series of changes in a 
particular case. A visit to an oak-thicket, in which 
illustrations of every stage of the transformation may 
be found, will afford us equally certain information on 
the subject. 

In the same way by the examination of such a 
series of rock-sections as that represented in the Fron- 
tispiece, we may understand how, in the midst of a 
mass of mixed silicates constituting a natnral glass, 
the separation of microliths takes place j these nnite 
into groups which are the skeletons of crystals, and 
finally, by the filling up of the empty spaces in these 
skeletons, complete crystals are built up. The series 
of operations may, however, be interrupted at any 
stage, and this stage we may have the chance of 
studying. 

We are able, as we shall show in a future chapte 
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to examiae many rock-masses that have evideDtly 
formed the reservoirs from wliich volcanoes have been 
supplied, and others that fill up the ducts which con- 
stituted the means of corn muni cation between these 
subterranean reservoirs, and the surface of the earth. 
Now in these subterranean regions the lavas have been 
placed under conditions especially favourable for the 
action of the cryataltiue forces- — they must have cooled 
with extreme slowness, and they must have been under 
an enormous pressure, produced in part by the weight 
of the superincumbent rocks, and in part by the ex- 
pansive force of the imprisoned steam. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to find that in these subterranean 
regions, the lavas, while retaining the same chemical 
composition, have assumed a much more perfectly 
crystalline condition. In some cases, indeed, the whole 
rock has become a mass of crystals without any base 
or groimdmass at all. 

An examination of the Frontispiece wUl illustrate 
this perfect gradation from the glassy to the crystalline 
I'ondition of lavas. No. 1 represents a glass through 
which microliths or crystallites of different dimensions 
and character are diffnsed. In Nos. 2 and 3, these crys- 
tallites have united to fonn regular groups. In No. 4, 
which may be taken as typical of the features presented 
by most lavas, we have a glassy grouudmass containing 
microliths (a ' crypto-crystalline base'), through which 
distinct crystals are distributed, Nos. 5 and 6 illustrate 
characters presented by lavas which have consoli- 
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dated at conaiderable depths beneath the Burface ; in 
the former we have a mass of Binall crystals (a 'micTO- 
crjBtaUine base ') with larger crystals scattered tlirougt 
it ; while the latter is entirely made up of large 
crystals without any trace of a base or groundmass. 

Now, as all lavaa are found sometimes aBsuming the 
glassy condition at the surface, so when seen in the 
masses which have consolidated with extreme slowneeB, 
and under great pressure, in subterranean regions, the 
same materials are found in the condition of a rock 
which is built up entirely of crystals. Chemists have 
found that anificial mixtures of silicates in which soda 
and potash are present in considerable quantities, have 
a great tendency to assume the glassy condition on cool- 
ing from a state of fusion, and glass manufacturers are 
always careful to use considerable proportions of the 
alkalis as ingredients, in making glass. It is found, in 
like manner, that those lavas which contain the largest 
portion of the silicates of soda and potash (the ' acid 
lavas ') most frequently assume the condition of a 
natural glass. 

Geologists have given distinct names to the glassy 
and the perfectly cryetaUine conditions of the different 
kinds of lavas, the glassy varieties being found in 
masses which have cooled rapidly near the suriace, and 
the crystalline varieties in masses which have cooled 
slowly at great depths. The names of these two con- ■ 
ditions of the five great classes into which we have 
divided lavas are as follows :-- 
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italli«e. Foi-m,. 


Lat<a. 


Glojiy F.rrmt. 


Gramtc . . 


. Rhyolite i 




Syenite . . 


. Trachyte [ 


Obsidian. 


Diorite . . 


. . Andraite f 




MJaauitC . 


. PhocoliteJ 




Gabbro . 


. BoBalt 


Tncbjlyte. 



hea 

■kill 



As vitreous rocks have little in their general appear- 
ance to distinguish them from one another, the glassy 
forms of the first four classes of lava have not hitherto 
received distinct names, but have been confounded 
together under the name of obsidian. If we deter- 
mine the specific gravities of rocks having the same 
composition but different structures, we shall find that 
they become heavier in proportion as the crystalline 
structure is developed in them. Thus gabbro is 
heavier, but tachyljte is lighter than basalt, bulk for 
:k, though all have the same chemical composition. 
Nor are the crystals contained in lavas leas worthy 
of careful study, by the aid of the miscroscope, than 
the more or less glassy gmundmass in which they are 
embedded. >rr. Sorby hiia shown that the crystals 
found in lavas, exhibit many interesting points of 
difference from those which separate out in the midst 
of a mass of the same rock, when it has been artificially 
melted and slowly cooled. There are other facts which 
also point to the conclusion that, while the glassy 
groundmass of lavas may have been formed by cooling 
from a state of fusion, the larger and well-fonned 
crystals in these lavas must have been formed under 
other and very different conditions. 
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The larger crystals in lavas exhibit evidence at 
having been slowly biiilt up in the midst of a glass; 
TaaeUf containing crystalliteB and small cryetala. We 
can frequently detect evidence of the intemiptiona 
which have occurred in the growth of these crystals in 
the concentric zones of diS'crent colonr or t£jrture 
which they exhibit ; and portions of the glassy base ot 
groundmass are often found to have been caught iqi 
and enclosed in these crystals during their growth. 

But when we iind, as in the porphyritic pitcbstones, 
a glassy base containing only minute crystallites, 
through which large and perfectly formed crystals are 
distributed, we can scarcely doubt that the minute 
crystallites and the larger crystals have separated from 
the base under very different conditions. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that we detect iji these cases no ccai- 
necting links between the embryo microlithB and tts 
perfect crystals ; and a confirmation of the conclusion 
is seen in the circumstance that many of the cryat^ 
are found to have suffered injury as if from transport, 
their edges and angles being rounded and abraded, and 
portions being occasionally broken off from them. 

Hence we are led to conclude that the larger crystals 
in lavas were probably separated from the amorphous 
mass in the subterranean reservoirs beneath the volcanOi 
and were floated up to the surface in the midst of th« 
liquefied glassy material which forms the groundmasfl 
of lavas. When we come to examine these crystaL 
m<>ro closely, we find that certain very curious phe 
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nomeoa are exhibited by them which lend powerful ' 
Bnpport to this conclusion. 

It is found convenient by geologiats to designate 
those rocks which have consolidated in deep-seated 
portions of the earth's eniat as Plutonic Eocks, -con- 
fining the name of Volcanic rocks to those consolidating 
at the anrface ; but Plutonic and Volcanic Rocks shade 
into one another by the most insensible gradations. 

When the crystals embedded in granitic rocks, and 
in some lavas, arc examined with the higher powers of 
the microscope, they are frequently seen to contain great 
numbers of excessively minute cavities. Each of these 
aivi ties resembles a small spirit-level, having a quantity 
of liquid and a bubble of gas within it. In fig. 7 we 
have given a series of drawings of these cavities in 
crystals as seen under a high power of the microscope. 
In No. 1 a group of such cavities is represented, one of 
which is fullof liquid, while two others are quite empty; 
the remaining cavities all contain a liquid with a 
moving bubble of gas. In No. 2 two larger cavities are 
shown, containing a Hquid and a bubble of gas ; and it 
wil! be seen from these how varied in form these 
cavities sometimes are. In Nos. 3, 4 and 5 the liquid 
in the cavities contains, besides the bubbles, several 
minute crystals ; and in No. 6 we have a cavity con- 
taining hoo liquids and a bubble. 

In the largest of such cavities the bubble is seen to 
change its place so as always to lie at the upper side of 
Ihe cavity, when the position of the latter is altered, just 
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as in a spirit-level. But in the smallest cavities the 
bubbles appear to be endowed with a power of sponta- 
neous movement; like imprisoned creatures trying to 
escape, these bubbles are seen continual!; oscillating 
from side to side and from end to end of the cavities 
which enclose them. In iig. 8 a minute caiity con- 
taining a liquid and bubble is shown, the path pursued 
by the latter in its wonderful gyrations being indicated 
hy the dark line. These cavities are exceedingly mi- 




nute, and so numerous that in some cryetalB there 
must be millions of them present; indeed, in certain 
cases, as we increase the magnifying power of our micro- 
scopes, new and smaller cavities continually become 
visible. It has been estimated that in some instances 
the nimiher of these minute liquid-cavities in the crys- 
tals of rocks amounts tc from one thousand raillionB 
to ten thousand millions in a cubic inch of space. 

What is the nature of the liquids which are thus 
imprisoned in these cavities contained in the crystals of 
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lavas and granites ? Careful esperiments have given 
a conclusive answer to this question, lo many cases 
the liquid is water, uaually containing considerable 
quantities of saline matter dissolved in it. ! 
times the saline matters are present in such ahund-. 
ance that they cannot all pass into solution, butJ 
crystallize out, as in fig. 7^No3. 3, 4, 5 — where cubia J 
crystals of the chlorides of sodium and potassium a 
Been floating in the liquid ; in other cases the liquid ii 
a hydrocarbon like the mineral oil which ia present in 
great abundance in deep-seated rocks in many parts of 
the globe. But in some other eases the Uquid con- 
tained ill the cavities of crystals is found to be one 
which could scarcely be anticipated to occur under 
eucb circumstances — the gas known as carbonic acid, 
which under extreme pressure can be reduced to a 
liquid condition. In cavities containing liquefied car- 
bonic acid, if the rock be warmed up to 86° or 90° Fahr- 
enheit the bubble suddenly vanishes, aometiraea with 
an appearance like ebullition or boiling, as represented 
in fig. 9, Now the temperature which we have in- 
dicated is the 'critical point' of carbonic dcid, and 
above that temperature it cannot eiiat in a liquid con- 
dition, however great may be the pressure to which it 
is subjected. The Hquid has been converted into a 
gas which completely fills the cavity. The carbonic 
aeid in the- cavities of crystals has trequently 1 
isolated and its nature placed beyond doubt by speo- 
troBCOpic and ordinary chemical teats. 
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The presence of these liquids in the cavities of 
crystals clearly proves that the latter must have been 
formed under enormous pressure — a pressure sufficiently 
great to reduce, not only steam, but also volatile hydro- 
carbons and even gaseous carbonic acid, to the bulk of 
a liquid. 

Such conditions of enormous pressure vre may infer 




to exist in the deep-seated reservoirs beneath volcanoes, 
where, besides the weight of the superincumbent rock- 
masses, we have the compressing force of great quantities 
of elastic vapour held in confinement. The crystals of 
which granitic rocks are entirely built up exhibit clear 



evidence of having been all formed under these con- 
ditions of enormous pressure. The glassy base or 
gfroundmass of lavas, on the other hand, presents all 

the characters of materials that have cooled from a 
state of fusion. Most lavas consist in part of crystals, 
f!xhibiting flnid-cavitiea like those present in granite, 
and in part of a. base, which has evidently been formed 
by the cooling of a fused mass. AVe are therefore 
Qualified in concluding that the crystals have been 
, in Rubterranean recesses, and tbat the ground- 
. or base has consolidated at the surface. The 

nog of these conclusions upon some of the great 
problems presented by volcanoes we shall have occasion 
lo point out in the sequel. 

One of the most interesting inquiries suggested by 
the study of the liquid-cavities in volcanic rocks is 
that of the cause of the apparently spontaneous move- 
ment of the bubbles which we have described as taking 
place in some of the smaller of them. The ingenious 
experiments of Mr. Noel Hartley have suggested to 
Professor Stokes an explanation which is probably the 
true one. It appears that these minute globes of 
vapour are in such a state of unstable equilibrium aa 
to be affected by the smallest changes of temperature, 
and that the variations in the heat of the atmosphere, 
doe to currents of air and the movement of warm 
or cold bodies through it, are sufficient to cause the 
oscillation of these sensitively poised bubbles. 

The short account which we have been able to give 
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in the foregoing pages of the researches that have been 
carried on concerning the nature of the materials ejected 
Ifrom volcanoes will serve to show that these investiga- 
tions have already made known many facts of great 
[interest, and that the further pursuit of them is full of 
[the highest promise. To the scientific worker no sub- 
ject is too vast for his research, no object so minute as 
to be unworthy of his most patient study. In some of 
our future inquiries concerning the nature of volcanic 
action, we shall be led to an investigation of the phe- 
nomena displayed in the sun, moon, comets and other 
great bodies of the universe ; but another road to truths 
of the same grandeur and importance is found, as we 
have seen, in an examination of the mode of develop- 
ment of crystallites, and a study of the materials 
contained in the microscopic cavities of the minutest 
crystals. 




THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MATERIALS EJECTED FROM 
VOLCAHIC VENTS. 

The escape of great quantities of steam and other gases 
from the midst of a mass of fluid or aemi-fluid lava 
gives rise to the formation of vast quantities of froth 
or foam upon its surface. This froth or foam, which 
is formed upou the surface of lava by the escape of 
gaseous matters from within it, is made up of portions 
of the lava distended into vesicles, in the same way 
that bubbles are formed ou the surface of water. It 
bears precisely the same relation to the liquid mass of 
lava that the white crest of foam upon an advancing 
wave does to the sea-water, from the bnbblea of which 
it is formed. 

This froth upon the surface of lavas varies greatly 
in character according to the nature of the material 
from which it is formed. In the majority of cases the 
la^is consist, as we have seen, of a mass of crystals 
floating in a liquid magma, aud the distension of such 
B mass by the escape of steam from its midst gives rise 
e formation of the rough cindery-lookiug material 
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to which the name of 'aeoria' is applied. But when 
the lava contalus no ready-formed crystals, but consista 
entirely of a glassy substance in a more or lesa perfect 
state of fusion, the liberation of steam gives rise t« the 
formation of the beautiful material known as ' pumice.' 
Pumice consists of a mass of minute glass bubbles; 
these Ijubbles have not usually, however, retained their 
globular form, but have been elongated in one direction 
through the movement of the mass while it was still in 
a plastic state. 

Tlie steam frequently escapes from lava with such 
violence that the froth or scum on its surface ia broken 
up and scattered in all directions, as the foam crests of 
waves are dispersed by the wind during a storm. In 
this way fragments of scoria or pumice are often thrown 
to the height of many hundreds or thousands of feet 
into the atmosphere, as we have seen is the case !it 
Stromboli and Vesuvius. Indeed, during violent erup- 
tions, a continuous upward discharge of these fragments 
is maintained, the ragged cindery masses hurtling one 
another in the atmosphere, as they are shot perpen- 
dicularly upwards to an enormous height and fall back 
into the vent ; or they may rise obUquely and describe 
curves so as to descend outside the orifice from which 
they were ejected. 

During their upward discharge and downward fall, 
the cindery fragments are by attrition continually 
reduced to smaller dimensions. The noise made by 
these fragments, as they strike against one another in 
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the air during their rise and fall, is one of the moat 
noteworthy accompaniments of volcanic eruptions. It 
has been noticed that in many cases there is a constant 
diminution in the size of the fraginents ejected during 
a volcanic outburst, this being doubtless due to the 
friction of the masses as they are ejected and re-ejected 
from the vent. Thus it is related by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, who watched the Vesuvian eruption of 1822, 
which lasted for nearly a month, that during the earlier 
stages of the outburst fragments of enormous size were 
thrown out of the crater, bub by constant re-ejection 
these were gradually reduced in size, till at last only 
the most impalpable dust issued from the vent. This 
dust filled the atmosphere, producing in the city of 
Naples ' a darkness that might be felt,' and so esees- 
sively finely divided was it, that it penetrated into all 
drawers, boxes, and the most closely fastened receptacles, 
filling them completely. Mr. Whymper relates that, 
while standing on the summit of Chimborazo, he wit- 
nessed an eruption of Cotopajd, which is distant more 
than fifty miles from the former mountain. The fine 
volcanic dust fell in great quantities around him, and 
he estimated that no less than two millions of tons 
must have been ejected during this slight outburst. 
Professor Bonney has examined this volcanic dust from 
Cotopaxi, and calculates that it would take irom 4,000 
to 25,000 particles to make up a grain in weight. 

Various names have been givea by geologists to 
the fragments ejected from volcanic vents, which, as we 
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have seen, (liEfer greatly in their dimeasions and other 
characters. Sometimes masses of more or less fluid 
lava are flung bodily to a great height in the atmo- 
sphere. During their rise and fell these maaBea are 
caused to rotate, and in consequence sissunie a globular 
or epheroidal form. The water imprisoned in these 
masses, during their passage through the atmosphere, 
t«nds to expand into steam, and they become more or 
less completely distended with bubbles. Such masses, 
which sometimes assume very regular and striking 
forms, are known as ' volcanic bombs.' Many volcanic 
bombs have a solid nucleus of refractory materials. The 
large, rough, angular, cindery-looking fragments are 
termed ' scorise.' When rednced to the dimensions of 
a marble or pea they are usually called by the Italian 
name of ' lapilli." The still finer materials are known 
as volcanic sand and dust. 

There are, however, two names which are frequently 
applied to these fragmentary materials ejected from 
volcanoes, which are perhaps liable to give rise to miB- 
conception. These are the terms ' cinders ' and * ashes.' 
It must be remembered that the scorife or cindery- 
looking masses are not, like the cinders of our fires, the 
product of the partial combustion of a material contaixt- 
ling inflammable gases, but are, like the clinkers of 
furnaces and brick-kilns, portions of partially vitrified 
and fused rock distended by gases. So, too. volcanic 
ashes only resemble the ashes of our grates in being 
very finely divided ; they are not, like the latter, 



the iucombuatible residue of a mass which has been 
burnt. 

The glassy lavas, when distended by escaping gases, 
give rise to the formation of pumice, the white colour 
of which, as in the case of the foam of a wave, is due 
to the reflection of a portion of the light in its frequent 
passage from one medium to another— in this case from 
air to glass, and from glass to air. The volcanic bombs 
formed from ghissy lavas are often of especially beauti- 
ful and regular forms. Sometimes the passage of steam 
through a mass of molten glass produces large quantities 
of a material resembling spun glass. Smalt particles or 
shots of the glass are carried into the air and leave 
behind them thin, glassy filaments like a tail. At the 
volcano of Kilauea in Hawaii this filamentous vol- 
canic glass is abundantly produced, and is known as 
'Pele's Hair' — Pele being the name of the goddess of 
the mountain. Birds' nests are sometimes found com- 
posed of this beautiful material. In recent years an 
artificial substance similar to this Pele'a hair has been 
rely manufactured by passing jets of steam 
irough the molten slag of iron-furnaces ; it resembles 
i-wool, but is made up of fine threads of glass, 
s employed for the paL'king of boilers and other 
l^urposes. 

The very finely-divided volcanic dust is often borne 
enormous distances from the volcano out of which 
b has been ejected. The force of the steam-current 
Trying the fragments into the atmosphere is often so 
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great <hut they rise to tlje height of several miles above 
the mountain. Here they may actually pass into the 
upper currents of the atmosphere and be borne away to 
the distance of many hundreds or thousands of miles. 
Hence it is not an unusual circumstance for vessels at 
sea to encounter at great distances from land falling 
showers of this finely divided, volcanic dust. We some- 
times meet with this far- travelled, volcanic dust undw 
very unexpected circumstances. Thus, in the spring 
of 1875 I had occasion to visit Prof. Vom Rath of Bonn, 
wlio showed me a quantity of iine volcanic dust which 
had during the past vfinter fallen in considerable quan- 
tities in certain parts of Norway. This dust, upon 
microscopic examination, proved to be so similar to what 
was known to be frequently ejected from the Icelandic 
volcanoes that a strong presumption was raised that 
volcanic outbursts had been going on in that island. 
On returning to England I found that the first steamer 
of the season had juat reached Leith from Iceland, 
bringing the intelligence that very violent eruptions 
had taken place during the preceding months. 

This finely-divided volcanic dust is thus carried by 
the winds and spread over every part of the ocean. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that pumice floats 
upon water ; this it does, not because it is a material 
specifically lighter than water, but because cavities 
filled with air make up a great part of its bulk. If 
we pulverise pumice, we find the powder sinks readily 
in water, but the rock in its natural condition Boats 
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for the same reason that an iron ship does — becau^ of 
the air-chambers which it encloses. When this pumice 
is ejected from a volcano and falls into a river or the 
ocean, it floats for a long time, till decomposition 
causes the breaking down of the thin glassy partitions 
between the air chambers, and causes the admission of 
water into the latter, by which means the whole mass 
gets wat^r-logged. "Sear the Ijiparis and other vol- 
canic islands the sea is sometimes covered with frag- 
ments of pimaice to siieb an extent that it is difficult 
for a boat to make progress through it, and the same 
substance is frequently found floating in the open ocean 
and ia cast up on every shore. 

During the year 1878 masses of floating pumice 
were reported as existing in the vicinity of the Solomon 
Ules, and covering the surface of the sea to such extent 
that it took ships three days to force their way through 
them. Sometimes these masses of pumice accumu- 
late in such quantities along coasts that it is difficult 
to detennine the position of the shore within a mile or 
two, as we may land and walk about on the great float- 
ing raft of pumice. Now, recent deep-sea soundings, 
carried on in the ' Challenger' and other vessels, have 
shown that the bottom of the deepest portion of the 
ocean, far away from the land, is covered with these 
volcanic materials which have been carried through the 
air or floated on the suri"acB of the ocean. To these 
deeper parts of the ocean no sediments carried down by 
the rivers are borne, and the remains of calcareous 
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orgaiiiHms are, iu these abysses, soon dissolved ; under 
such conditions, therefore, alnaoat the only material 
accumulating on the sea bottom la the ubiquitous wind- 
av.d wave-borne volcanic products. These particlea of 
volcanic dust and fragments of pumice by their dis- 
integration give rise to a clayey material, and the 
oxidation of the magnetite, which aU lavas contain, 
communicates to the mass a reddish tiut. This ap- 
pears to be the true origin of those masses of 'red-clay' 
which, according to recent researches, are fonnd to 
cover all the deeper parts of the ocean, but which 
probably attain to no great thickness. 

But while some portion of the materials ejected 
from volcanoes may thus be carried by winds and waves, 
BO as to be dispersed over every part of the land and 
the ocean-bed, another, and in moat cases by far the 
largest, portion of these ejections fitlls around the vol- 
canic vent itselt It is by the constant accumulation 
of these ejected materials that such great mountain 
masses as Etna, Teneriffe, Fusiyama, aud Chimborazo 
have been gradually built up around centres of volcanic 
action. 

There are cases iu which the formation of volcanic 
mount^ns on a small scale has actually been observed 
by trustworthy witnesses. There are other cases in 
which volcanic mountains of larger size can be Bhown 
to have increased in height and bulk by the fall upon 
their aides and summits of fragmentary materials ejected 
from the volcanic vent. In alt cases the examination 
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of tliese iiHiuntaiu-inaases leads to the conclusion thiit 
they are entirely built up of just sueh materials as we 
constantly see tlirown out of volcanoes during eruption. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that all volcanic 
mountaina are nothing but heaps of materials ejected 
from fissures in the earth's crust, the smaller ones 
Laving been formed during a single volcanic outburst, 
the larger ones being the result of repeated eruptions 
from the same orifice which may, in some cases, have 
continued in action for tens or hundreds of thousands 
of years. 

No observer has done such useful work in connection 
with the study of the mode of formation of volcanic 
mountains as our countryman, Sir William Hamilton, 
who was ambassador at Naples from 176-1 to 1800, and 
made the best possible use of hia opportunities for ex- 
amining the numerous volcanoes in Southern Italy. 

A little to the west of the town of Puzzuoli on the 
Bay of Naples there stands a, conical hill rising to the 
height of 440 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
and covering an area more than half a mile in diameter. 
Now we have the most conclusive evidence that in 
ancient times no such hill existed on this site, which 
was partly occupied by the Lucrine Lake, and the fact 
is recognised in the name which the hill bears, that of 
Monte Nuovo, or the ' New Mountain.' See fig. 10. 

Sir William Hamilton rendered admirable service 
to science by collecting all the contemporary records 
relating to this interesting case, and he was able to 
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prove, by the teatimnny of sevenil intelligent, and trust- 
worthy witnesses, that during the week following the 
29th of September, 1538, this hill had gradually been 
formed of materials ejected from a volcanic vent which 
hiid opened upon this site. 

The records collected by Hamilton with others which 
have been discovered since his death prove most conclu- 
sively the following facts. During more than two years, 
the country round was affected by earthquakes, which 




gradually increased in intensity and attained their 
climax in the month of September 1538 ; on the 27th 
and 28th of that month these earthquake shocks are said 
to have been felt almost continuously day and night. 
About 8 o'clock on the morning of the 29th, a depres- 
sion of the ground was noticed on the site of the future 
hill, and from this depression, water, which was at first 
cold and afterwards tepid, began to issue. Four hours 
afterwards the ground was seen to swell up and open, 
forming a gaping fissure, within which incandescent 
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'inatter wag visible. From this fissure numerous masses 
of stone, some of them ' aa large as an ox,' with vast 
quantities of pumice and mud, were thrown up to a 
great height, and these falling upon the sides of the 
vent formed a great mound. This violent ejection of 
materials continued for two days and nights, and on 
the third day a very considerable hill was seen to have 
been built up by the falling fragments, and this hill 
was climbed by some of the eye-wituesaes of the erup- 
tion. The next day the ejections were resumed, and 

ly persons who had ventured on the hill were in- 
■ed, and several killed by the fulling stones. The 
later ejections were however of less violence than the 
earlier ones, and seem to have died out on the seventh 

eighth day after the beginning of the outburst. 

i great mass of this considerable hill would appear, 
lording to the accounts which have been preserved, 
to have been built up by the materials which were 
ejected during two days and nights. 

Monte Nuovo is a hill of truncated conical fonn, 
which rises to the height of 440 feet above the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and is now covered with thickets 
of stone-pine. The hill is entirely made up of ^'o!eanic 
scorife, lapilli, and dust, and the sloping siiles have 
evidently been produced by these fragmentary materials 
^diug over one another till they attained the angle of 

J just aa happens with the earth and stones tipped 

I railway- waggons during the construction of an 
ibaukment. In the centre of this conical hill is a 
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from their aimilarity to others of which the formation 
has been witnessed. 

Most of the amaller volcanic hills, with their 
craters, have been thrown up during a single eruption' 
from a volcanic fissure ; but, as Hamilton conclusively 
proved, the grandest volcanic mountains must have 
been produced by frequent repetitions of similar oper- 
ations upon the same site. For not only are these 
great volcanic piles found to be entirely composed of 
materials which have evidently been ejected from 
volcanic vents, but, when carefully watched, Rueh 
mountains are found undergoing continual changes in 
form, by the addition of materials thrown out from the 
vent, and falHng upon their sides. 

This fact will be well illustrated by a comparison 
of the series of drawings of the summit of Vesuvius 
which were made by Sir William Hamilton in 1767, 
and which we have copied in fig. 12. During the earlier 
months of that year the summit of the mountain was 
seen t-o be of truncated form, a great crater having 
been originated by the violent outbursts of thfl pre- 
ceding year. This condition of the mountain-top is 
represented in the first figure of the series. The 
drawing made by Hamilton, on July 8, shows thainofc 
only was the outer rim of the great crater bein^ 
modified in form by the fall of materials upon it, but 
that in the centre of the crater a small cone was being 
gradually built up by the quiet ejections which were 
takiLg place. If we compare the drawings made at 
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are of smaller size, as shown in the annexed map, 
fig. II. No stranger rieiting the district, without 
previous iaformatioD upon the uubject, would ever 
suspect the fact that, while all the other hills of the 
district have existed from time immemorial, and are 
constantly mentioned in the works of Greek and Ro- 
man writers, this particular hill of Slonte Nuovo came 
into existence leas than 350 years ago. 

The evidently fused condition of the materials of 
Irhich these hills are hnilt up is a clear sign of the 
olcanic action which has taken place in it; and this 
|Ct was so fully recognised by the ancients that they 
l^led the district the Campi Phlegrsei, or ' the Bum- 
[ Fields,' and regarded one of the circular depres- 

it as the entrance to Hades- 
It is impossible for anyone to examine this district 
I without being convinced that all the numerouB cones 
and craters which cover it have been formed by the 
;ency as that by which Monte Nuovo was pro- 
|duced. We have shown that there is the most satis- 
ictory historical evidence as to what thut agency was. 
Now volcanio cones with craters in their centres 
K!ur in great numbers in many parts of the earth's 
rface. In some districts, like the Auvergne, the 
]ktacecaumene in Asia Minor, and certain parts of 
Jfew Zealand, these voleanic cones occur by hundreds 
lod thousands. In some instances, these volcanic cones 
lave been formed in historic t.imes, but in the great 
oajority of cases we can only infer their mode of origin 
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a dates, we shall find that the constant showeri ' 
of iiilling materials were not only raising the edge of the 



great a 



' the 



crater but were at the same time increasing 
sizeofthe siu.ill cone inside the crater. By the end of 
October the small cone had grown to such an extent 
ttat its sides were confluent with those of the principal 
cone, which had thus entirely lost its truncated form 
and been raised to a much greater height. The com- 
parison of these drawings will be facilitated by the 
dotted lines, which represent the outline of the top of 
the mountain at the preceding observation; sothatthe 
ipace between the dotted and the continuous line in 
tach drawing shows the extent to which the bulk of 
tie' cone had increased in the interval between two- 
obserrations. 

But, although the general tendency of the action 
going on at volcanic mountains is to increase their 
Height and bulk by the materials falling upon their 
Bummits and sides, it must be remembored that this 
action does not take place by any means continuously 
Md regularly. Not only are there periods of rest in 
the activity of the volcano, during which the rain 
snd winds may accomplish a great deal in the way of 
crmnlding down the loose materials of which volcanio 
mountains are largely built up, but sudden and violent 
eruptions may in a very short time undo the slow work 
"f years by blowing away the whole summit of the 
moantain at once. Thus, before the great eruption of 
1832, the cone of Vesuvius, by the almost constant 
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I ejection of aslies during eeveral years, had been raised 

I to the height of more than 4,000 feet above the level of 

Ttlie sea; but by the terrible outburst which then took 

fpluce the cone was reduced in height by 400 feet, and 

vast crater, which had a diameter of nearly a mile, 

"and a depth of nearly 1,000 feet (aec fig. 13), was 

formed at the top of the mountain. The enormons 

quantity of material thus removed waa either distrihuted 




ft. deep.) 

over the flanks of the mountain, or, when reduced to a. 
finely comminuted condition, waa carried by the wind 
to the distance of many miles, darkening the air, and 
coating the surface of the ground with a thick covering 
of dust, 

The volcano of Vesuvius, although of somewhat 
insignificant dimensions when compared with the 
grander volcanic mountains of the glol 
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reat iDterest for the student of Vulcanology, inas- 
much as being sitnated in the midst of a thickly 
populated district and in close proximity to the city 
of Naples, it has attracted much attention during past 
dmes, and there is no other volcano concerning which 
TTC have so complete a series of historical records. 
The present cone of Vesuvius, which rises within the 
^eat encircling crater-ring of Somma, has a height of 
about 1,000 feet. But there is undoubted evidence 
that this cone, to the top of which a railway has re- 
cently been constructed for the convenience of tourists, 
has been entirely built up during the last 1,800 years, 
and, what ia more, that during this period it has been 
maDy times almost wholly destroyed and reconstructed. 
Nothing is more certain than the fiict that the 
Vesuvius upon which the ancient Romans and the 
Greek settlers of Southern Italy looked, was a moun- 
tain differing entirely in its form and appearance from 
that with which we are familiar. The Vesuvius known 
to the ancients was a great truncated cone, having a 
diameter at its base of eight or nine miles, and a 
height of about 4,000 feet. The summit of this moun- 
tain was formed by a circular depressed plain, nearly 
-three miles in diameter, within which the gladiator 
Spartacus, with his followers, were besieged by a Roman 
army. There is no evidence that at this time the vol- 
canic character of the mountain was generally recog- 
nised, and its slopes are described by the uncient 
raphers as being clothed with fertile fields and 
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vineyards, while the hollow at the top was a ffusta 
overgrowu with wild vines^ 

But in the year 79 a terrible and unexpected emp- 
tion occurred, by which a vast, crateral hollow was 
formed in the midst of Vesuvius, and all the soutiera 
side of the great rim surrounding this crater waa 
broken down. Under the materials ejected during tiis 




eruption, the cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Stabije were overwhelmed and buried, 

Humerous descriptions and drawings enable ua to 
understand how in the midst of the vast crater formed 
in the year 79 the modern cone has gradually been 
built up. Fresh eruptions are continually increasing 
the bulk, or raising the height of the Vesuvian cone. 

The accompanying drawings made by Sir William 
Hamilton euiible us to understand the nature oi 
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the changes which have been continually taking place 
at the summit of Vesuvius. The drawing fig. 14 
shows the appearance presented by the crater in the 
year 1750. 

At this time we see that inside the crater a series 
of cones had been built up one within the other from 
which hiva issued, filling the bottom of the crat^ and 




finding its way through a breach in its walls, down the 
side of the cone. It is evident that the ejected mate- 
rials falling on the sides of the innermost cone would 
tend to enlarge the latter till its sides became confluent 
with the cone surrounding it, and if this action went 
on long enough, the crater would be entirely filled up 
and a perfect cone witJi only a small aperture at the 
top would be produced. But from time to time, grand 
t paroi^smal outbursts have occurred at Vesuvius, 
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which have truDcated the cone, and sometimes formed 
great, cup-shaped cavities, reaching almost to its base, 
like that shoft-n in fig. 13. 

In 1767 the crater of Vesuvius, as shown in fig. 
16, contained a single small cone in a etate of constant 
spasmodic outburst, like that of Stromlxili, 




In 1843, we find that the crater of Vesuvius con- 
tained three such small cones arranged in a line along 
its bottom as depicted in fig. 16. 

These drawings of the summit of Vesuvius give a 
fair notion of the changes wliich have been continually 
going on there during the whole of the historical period. 
Ever and anon a grand outburst, like that of 1822, has 
produced a vast and deep crat<T such as is represented 
iu fig. 13, and then a long continuance of quiet and 
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of eruptions of moderate euergy may gradually raise the 
central cnne till its sides are confluent with those of 
the original mountain ; or it may be that some violent 
paroxysm will entirely destroy the modem cone, re- 
ducing the mountain to the condition in which it was 
after the great outburst of 79. On the other band, 
if the volcanic forces under Vesuvius are gradually 
becoming estinct (but of this we have certainly no 
evidence at present), the mountain may gradually sink 
into a state of quiescence, retaining its existing form. 
The series of changes in the shape of Vesuvius, 
which are proved by documentary evidence to have 
been going on during the last 2,000 years, probably 
find their parallel in all active volcanoes. In all of 
these, as we shall hereafter show, the activity of the 
vents undergoes great vicissitudes. Periods of con- 
tinuous moderate activity alternate with short and 
violent paroxysmal outbursts and intervals of complete 
rest, which may in some cases last for hundreds or 
even thousands of years. During the periods of con- 
tinuous moderate activity, the crater of the volcano is 
slowly filled up by the growth of smaller cones within 
it J and the height of the mountain is raised. Ry the 
terrible paroxysmal outbursts the mountain is often 
completely gutted and its summit blown away ; but 
the materials thus removed from the top and centre of 
the mass are for the most part spread over its sides, 
BO that its bulk and the area of its base are thereby 
increased. During the intervals of rest, the sides of 
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thft mouotaiD which are so largely composed of loose 
and pulverulent materials are washed downwards by 
rains and driven about by winds. Thus all volcanoes 
in a state of activity are continually growing in size ; 
every ejection, except in the case of those where the 
materials are in the finest state of subdirisioo, adding 
to their bulk ; the area of their bases being increased 
during paroxysmal outbursts, and their height daring 
long-continued moderate eruptions. 

We have pointed out that the conical form of vol- 
canic mountains is due to the slipping of the felling 
materials over one another till they attain the angle 
at which they can rest. There are, however, some 
deviations from this regular conical form of volcanoes 
which it may be wejl to refer to. 

The quantity of rain which falls during volcanic 
eruptions is often enormous, owing to the condensation 
of the great volumes of steam emitted from the vent. 
Consequently the falling lapilli and dust often descend 
upon the mountain, not in a dry state but in the con- 
dition of a muddy paste. Many volcanic mountains 
have evidently been buUt up by the flow of successive 
masses of such muddy paste over their surfaces. Some' 
volcanic materials when mixed with water have the 
property of rapidly 'setting' like concrete. The 
ancient Romans and modern Itabans, well acquainted 
with this property of certain kinds of volcanic dust and 
lapilli, have in all ages employed this ' puzzolana,' as it 
a called, as mortar for building. The volcanic muds 
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have often set in their natural positions, so as to form 
a rock, which, though light and poroua. is of tolerably 
firm consistency. To this kind of rock, of which 
Naples and many other cities are built, the name ot 
' tuff' or ' tufa ' is applied. A similar material is known ' 
ia Northern Germany as ' trass.' 

The cause of the ' setting ' of puzzolana and tufa 
is that rain-water containing a small proportion of car- 
bonic acid acts on the lime in the volcanic fragments, 
and these become cemented together by the carbonate 
of lime and the free silica, which are thus produced in 
the mass. 

When a strong wind ia blowing during a volcanic 
outburst, the materials may be driven to one aide of 
the vent, and accumulate there more rapidly than on 
the other. Thus lop-sided cones are formed, such as 
may frequently be observed in some volcanic districts. 
In areas where constant currents of air, like the trade- 
winds, prevail, all the scoria-cones of the district may 
thus be found to be unequally developed on opposite 
sides, being lowest on those from, which the prevalent 
winds blow, and highest on the sides towards which 
these winds blow. 

The examination of any careful drawing, or better 
still of the pVotx)f^pIi, of a volcanic cone, will prove 
that the profile of such cones is not formed by straight 
lines, but by curves often of a delicate and beantifxU 
character. The delineations of the sacred volcano of 
Fusiyama, which are so constantly found in the pro- 
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ductiona of Japanese artists, must have femiliariaed 
everyone with the elegant carved lines exhibited by 
the profiles of volcanoes. The upper slope of the 
mocQtain is comparatively steep, often exhibiting 
angles of 30° to 35°, but this eteepness of slope gra- 
dually diminishes, till it eventually merges in the 
surrounding plains. The cause of this elegant form 
assumed by moat volcanic mountains is probably two- 
fold. In the first place we have to remember that the 
materials falling upon the flanks of the mountain 
diSer in size and shape, and some will rest on a steeper 
slope than others. Thus, while some of the materials 
remain on the upper part of the mountains, others are 
rolling outwards and downwards. Hence we find that 
those cones which are composed of uniform materials 
have straight sides. But in some cases, we shall see 
hereafter, there has certainly been a central subsidence 
of the mountain mass, and it is this subsidence which 
has probably given rise to the curvature of its flanks, 

We have hitherto considered only the methods by 
which the froth or foam, which accumulates on the 
surface of fluid lava, is dispersed. But in many eases 
not only is this scum of the lava ejected from the 
volcanic vent by the escaping steam, but the fluid lava 
itself is extruded forcibly, and often in enormous 
quantities. 

The lava in a volcanic vent is always in a highly 
heated, usually incandescent, condition. Seen by night, 
its freshly exposed surface is glowing red, somctiraee 
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apparently white-hot. But by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere the surface is rapidly chilled, appearing dull red 
by night, and black by day. Many persons are surprised 
fo find that a flowing stream of lava presents the ap- 
pearance of a great niasa of rough cinders, rolling along 
with a rattling sound, owing to the striking of the clin- 
ker-like fragments against each other. When viewed 
by night, the gleaming, red light between these rough, 
eindery masses betrays the presence of incandescent 
materials below the chilled surface of the lava-stream. 
No fact in connection with lavaa ia more striking 
than the varying degrees of liquidity presented by 
them in different cases. While ecme lava-streams 
seem to resemble rivers, the material flowing rapidly 
along, filling every channel in its course, and deluging 
the whole country around, others would he more fitly 
compared to glaciers, creeping along at so slow a rate 
that the fact of their movement can only be demoa- 
strated by the most careful observation. Even when 
falling over a precipice such lavas, owing ta their im- 
perfect liquidity, form heavy, pendent masses like a 
'guttering' candle, as is shown by fig. 18, which is 
taken from a drawing kindly furnished to me by Capt. 
S. P. Oliver, E.N. The causes of these differences in 
the rate of motion of lava-streams we must proceed to 



There can be no doubt that the temperature of 
lavas varies greatly in different cases. This is shown 
by the fact that while some iavas are in a state of com- 
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plete fusion, similar to that of the slags of furEaces, 
and like the latter, such lavas on cooling form a glassy 
moss, others consist of a liqntd magma in which a larger 
or Btnallsr number of crystals are found floating. In 
these latter eases the temperature of the magma must 
be below the fusing-point of the minerals which exist 
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Fio. 18. — Cascade 



in a crystalline condition in its midst. It has indeed 
been suggested that the whole of the crystals in lavas 
are formed during the cooling down of a completely 
fused mass ; but no one can imagine that the enclosed 
crystals of quartz, felspar, leueite, olivine, &c., have 
been bo formed, such crystals being sometimes more 
I an inch in diameter. The microscopic esaniina- 
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tion of lavas usually enables tis to diacrimiaate between 
those complete crystals which have been fornied at 
great depths and floated to the surface, and the mimite 
crystalline particles and microliths which have been 
developed in the glassy mass during cooling. CryrtalH 
of the former class, indeed, exhibit abundant evidence, 
in their liquid cavities and other peculiarities, that they 
have not been formed by simple cooling from a state 
of fusion, but under the combined action of heat, 
the presence of water and various gases, and intense 
pressure. 

As we have already seen, the different lavas vary 
greatly in their degrees of fusibility. The basic lavas, 
containing a low percentage of sQica, are much more 
fnsible than the acid lavas, which contain a high per- 
centage of silica. When the basic lavas are reduced to 
a complete state of fusion their liquidity is sometimes 
very perfect, as is the case at Kilauca in Hawaii, where 
the lava is thrown up into jets and fountains, falling in 
minute drops, and being drawn out into fine glassy 
threads. On the other hand, the less fusible acid lavas 
appear to be usually only reduced to the viscous or 
pasty condition, which artificial glasses assume long 
before their complete fusion. Of this fact I have foond 
many proofs in the Lipari Islands, where such glassy, 
acid lavas abound. In fig. C (page 43) a lava-stream 
is represented on the side of the cone of Vul- 
cano. This lava is an obsidian — that is to say, it is of 
the acid type and completely glassy — but its liquidity 
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t have been very imperfect, seeing that the stream 
has come to a standstill before reaching the bottom of 
a steep slope of about 35°, In fig. 19 there is given a 
side view of the same stream of obsidian, from which 
it will be seen that it has flowed slowly down a steep 
slope and heaped itself up at the bottom, as its fluidity 




s not complete enough to enable it to move on a 
slighter incline An examination of the interior of 
such imperfectU fluid lavis aff'onls fresh proofs of the 
slow and t >rtufJusino\ement'i of the mass. Everywhere 
we find that the bands of crystallites and sphierulites 
are, by the movement of the mass, folded and crumpled 
_.^iid puckered in the tnost remarkable manner, as is 

istrated in figs. 20 and 21. Similar appearances 
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occur again and again among the vitreous and semi- 
vitrcous acid lavas of Hungary. 




But, although the temperature of lava-atreama and 
the fuBibility of their materials may in some cases 
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scconnt for their condition of either perfect liquidity 
or viscidity, it is clear that in other instances there 
must be some other cause for this difference. Thus it 
has been found that at Vesuvius the lavas erupted in 
modem times have all a striking similarity to one 
another in chemical composition, in the minerals which 
they contain, and in their structure. They are all basic 
lavas, which when examined by the microscope are 
»een to consist of a more or less glassy magma, in the 
midst of which numerous crystals of augite, leucite, 
olivine, magnetite, and other minerals are scattered 
Yet nothing can be more strikingly different than 
the behaviour of the lavas poured out from Vesuvius at 
Various periods. In some cases the lava appears to be 
in such a perfectly liquid condition that, issuing from 
the crater, it has been described as rushing down the 
slope of the cone like a stream of water, and such ex- 
ceedingly liquid lavas have in some cases flowed to the 
distance of several miles from the base of the moun- 
tain in a very short time. But other Vesuvian lavas 
liave been in such a viscid condition that their rate of 
movement has been so extremely slow as to be almost 
imperceptible. Such lava-streams have continued in 
movement during many years, but the progress has 
beon so slow (often only a few inches in a day) that 
it could only be proved by means of careful measure- 
ments. 

If ve examine some of these Vesuvian lavas which 
have exhibited such striking differences in their rate of 
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flow, we sfjall find that they present equally marked 
differencea in the character of their surfaces. The lava- 
current of 1858 was a remarkable example of a slow- 
flowing Etream, and its surface, as will be seen in fig. 22, 
which is taken from a photograph, has a very marked 
and peculiar character. A tenacious crust seems to have 
formed on the surface, and by the further motion of 
the mass this crust or scum has been wrinkled and 
folded in a very remarkable manner. Sometimes this 
folded and twisted crust presents a striking resemblance 
to coils of rope. Precisely similar appearances may be 
observed on the surface of many artificial slags when 
they flow from furnaces, and are seen to be due to the 
same cause, namely, the wrinkling up of t.he chilled 
aurface-crust by the movement of the liquid maBS below. 
Lavas which present this appearance are frequently called 
' ropy lavas ' ; an admirable example of tbem is afforded 
in the lava-cascade of the Island of Bourbon represented 
in fig. 18 (page 93). 

But lavas in which the rate of flow has been very 
rapid, exhibit quite a different kind of surface to 
that of the ropy lavas. The Vesuvian lava-stream 
of 1872 was remarkable for the rapidity of its flow, 
and its surface presents a remarkable contrast to that 
of the slow-moving lava of 1858. The surface of the 
lava-current of 1872 is covered with rough cindery 
masses, often of enormous dimensions, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to traverse it, as the ragged projecting 
frngments tear the boots and lacerate the skin. The 
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appearance presented by this lava-stream is illustrated 
by fig, 23, whicb is also taken from a photograph. 

Now it is found that those lava-streams which move 
slowly and present ropy eurfaces give off but little 
steam during their flow, while those lava-streams which 
flow more rapidly and present a rough and cindery 
appearance give off vast quantities of steam. The 
extraordinary amount of vapour given off from the lava- 
streams which flowed from Vesuvius in 1872 is illus- 
trated in the photograph copied in fig, 5 (facing page 24), 
in which the three lava-currents are each seen to be 
surmounted by enormous vapour-clouds rising to the 
height of several thousands of feet above them, and 
mingling with the column that issued from the central 
vent. By the escape of this enormous quantity of steam 
the surface of the lava was thrown into rugged cindery 
projections, and in some places little cones were formed 
upon it, which threw out small scorim and duf^t. The 
quantity of vapour was, in fact, so great, that little 
parasitical volcanoes were formed on the surface of the 
lava-stream. Some of these miniature volcanoes were 
of such small dimensions that they were carried away 
on boards to be employed as iUustrations in the lecture- 
rooms of the University of Naples. 

The arrangement of the materials forced out from 
fissures on the surfaces of lava-streams by the disen- 
gaged vapours and gases depends on the degree of 
fluidity of the lava, and the force of the escaping steam- 
jets. In very viscous lavas the materials may issue 
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quietly, forming great concentric msiaseB like cuils of 
rope; Buch were described by Mr. Keaphy as occurring 
in New Zealand (see fig. 24). 




Fro. 24.— CoRCEsTi 



In other cases the lava, if somewhat more liquid, may 
in issuing quietly without great outbursts of steam, 
accumulate in great bottle-shaped masses, which have 




been compared to ' petrified fountains.' Cases of this 
kind have been described hy Professor Dana as occur- 
ring on the slopes of Hawaii (see fig. 25). 

When the steam escapes with explosive violence 
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a spiracle (' bocca ') on the surface of a lava-Btream, 
miimte cinder cones, like those described as being 
formed in 1872, are tlie result. Fig. 26 represents a 
group of miniature cones thrown up on the Vesnvian 
lava-stream of 1855 : it is taken from a drawing by 
Schmidt. 

Some of these appear like burst blisters or bubbles. 
while others are built up of scoriaceous masses which 
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liaye been ejected from the aperture and have become 
noited while in a semi-fluid condition. Other examples 
of these spiracles or boeche on the surfcices of lava-cur- 
rents may be seen in the figs. 22 and 23, which are 
copied from photographs. 

The facts we have described all point to the con- 
IdoBion that the presence of large quantities of water 
imprisoned in a mass of lava contributes greatly to its 
mobility. And this conclusion is supported by so many 
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other considerations that it is now very generally ac- 
cepted by geologists. The condition of this imprisoned 
water ia la^'as is one which demands further investi- 
gation at the hands of physicists. It has been sug- 
gestedj with some show of reason, that the water may 
exist in the midst of the red-hot lava as minute parti- 
cles in the curious ' spheroidal condition ' of Boutigny, 
and that these flash into steam as the lava flows along. 

Lava, when extruded from a volcanic crater in a 
more or less completely fluid state, flows down the side 
of the cone, and then finds its way along any channel 
or valley that may lie in its course, obeying in its 
movements all the laws of fluid bodies. The lava- 
currents thug formed are sometimes of enormous 
dimensions, and may flood the whole country for many 
miles around the vent. 

Lava-streams have been described, which have 
flowed for a distance of from fifty to a hundred miles 
from their source, and which have had a breadth vary- 
ing from ten to twenty miles. Some lava-streams 
have a thickness of 500 feet, or even more. These 
measures will give some idea of the enormous quanti- 
ties of material brought from the earth's interior by 
volcanic action and distributed over its surface. The 
mass of lava which flowed out during an eruption ofif 
Reykjanes in Iceland, in the year 1783, has been calcu- 
lated to be equal in bulk to Mont Elanc. 

There are many parts of the earth's surface, Buch 
as the Western Isles of Scotland and the North-east of 
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ind, the Deccan of India, and large tracts in the 
Rocky Mountains, where successive lava-sheeta have 
been piled upon one another to the height of several 

^^^iiHands of feet, and cover areas of many hundreds or 

^Hmi thousands of square miles. 

^^H The more fusible basic lavas are as a general rule 

^^mbre liquid in character than any others, and it is these 
very liquid lavas that are usually found forming plateaux 
built up of successive lava-streams. The less liquid 
lavas, like those of Hungary and Bohemia, are not 
usually found flowing to such distances from the vent, 
but form dome-shaped mountain-masses. 

Lava-atreama usually exhibit in their upper and 
under surfacee a scoriaceous texture due to the escape 
of steam from the upper surface, portions of the cindery 
tnasaes so formed falling off from the end of the stream, 
and being rolled over by the stream so as to form its 
base. The thickness of this scoriaeeous upper and 
lower part of a lava-stream varies according to the 
quantity of steam imprisoned in it ; but all thick lava- 
Btreams have a compact central portion which is com- 
posed of hard, solid rock. Very good esamples of 
the internal structure of lava-streams may sometimes 
be examined in the sea-cliffs of volcanic islands. In 
fig. 27 we have given a copy of a drawing made while 
Bailing round the shores of Vulcano. The scoriaeeous 
portions of lava-streams are sometimes employed, as at 

Volvic in the Auvergne, as a building material, or as at 

leidermendig in the Eifel, and in Hungiiry for mill- 
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Btones J the couipact portions are employed for building 
and paviug, and for road metal. The rock of some of 
the modem lava-streama of Vesuvius is largely quarried 
for paving the streets of Naples. 

This solid portion of the lava-streama in slowly 
cooling down from its highly-heated condition imder- 
goes contraction, and in consequence is rent asunder 
by a number of cracks Sometimes these cracks 




aiisume a wonderfully regular arrangement, and the 
rock may he broken up into very symmetrical masses 

If we imagine a great sheet of heated material, 
like a lava-atream, slowly cooling down, it is evident that 
the contraction which must take place in it will tend 
to produce fissures breaking up the mass into prisms. 
A little consideration will convince us what the form of 
these prisms must be. There arc only three regular 
figures into which a surface can be divided, namely, 
equilateral triangles, squares, and regular hexagons; 
the first being produced by the intersection of seta of 
fli,r lines radiating at angles of 60° from certain centres; 
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the second bj the intersection of sets of /our lines 
radiating from centres at angles of 90° ; and the third 
from sets of three lines radiating from centres at an 
angle of 120°. It is evident that a leas amount of 
contractile force will h<5 required to produce the seta 
of three cracka rather than thoae of four or six cracks ; 
or, in other words, the contractile force in a mass will 
be competent to produce the cracks which give rise to 
hexagons rather than those which form squares or tri- 
igles. This ia no doubt the reaaon why the prisms 
med by the cooling of lava, as well as those produced 
[ the drying of starch or clay, are hexagonal in 



The hexagonal prisms or columns formed by con- 
Gtion during the consolidation of lavas yary greatly 
in aize, according to the rate of coohng, the nature of 
the materiala, and the conditions affecting the maaa. 
Sometimes such columns may be found having a 
diameter of eight or ten feet and a length of five hun- 
dred feet, as in the Shiant Isles lying to the north of 
the Island of Skye ; in other cases, as in certain volcanic 
glaases, minute columns, an inch or two in length and 
scarcely thicker than a needle, ate formed ; and exam- 
ples of almost every intermediate grade between these 
two extremes may sometimes be found. The largest 
columns are those which are formed in very alowly 
cooling maaaea. 

The columnar structure is ex£ubited by all kinda of 
lava, and indeed in other rock-massea which have been 
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heated by contact with igneous masses and gradually 
cooled. The rock a which display the structure in 
greatest perfection, however, are the basalts. 

Mr. Scrope first called attention to the fact that the 
upper and lower portions of lava-streams sometimes 
cool in very different ways, and hence produce columns 
of dissimilar character. The lower portion of the mass 
parts with its heat very slowly, by conduction to the 




underlying rocks, while the upper portions radiate heat 
more irregularly into the surrounding atmosphere, 4 
Hence we often find the lower portions of thick lava- 1 
streams to be formed of stout, vertical columns of great , 
regularity; while the upper part is made up of smaller 
and less regular columns, as shown in fig. 28. 

The remarkable grotto known as Fingal's Cave in 
the Island of Staffa has been formed in the midst of a 
lava-stream such as we have been describing j the 
thick vertical columns, which rise from beneath the 
level of the sea, are divided by joints and have been J 
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broken away bj the action of the sea; in this way a 
^at cavern has been produced, the sidea of which are 
formed by vertical columns, while the roof is made up 
of smaller and interlacing ones. The whole structure 
bears some resemblance to a Gothic cathedral ; the sea 
finding access to its floor of broken columns, and per- 
mitting the entrance of a boat during fine weather. 
Similar, though perhaps less striking, structures are 
found in many other parts of the globe wherever basaltic 
Kid other lava-streams exhibit the remarkable columnar 
Btnictore as the result of their slow cooling, Portions of 
basaltic columns are often employed for posts by the 
road-sides, as in Central Germany and Bohemia, or for 
paving stones, as in Pompeii and at the Monte Albano 
near Kome. 

Occasionally basaltic lava-streams exhibit other cu- 
noua structures in addition to the columnar. ITius 
Some basaltic columns are 
found divided into regular 
joints by equidistantjcurved 
surfaces, the joints thus 
fitting into one another by 
kind of ball-and-socket 
xangement. Sometimes 
e find processes project- 

ig from the angles of the ColcmmfboiitiikGiakt'sCause- 
Sirved joint-surfaces, which *■ 

luse the blocks to fit to- 
j[ether aa with a tenon and mortise. This kind of 





mortiae atructurea are exceedingly rare. Tlie question 
of the mode of origin of these remarkable strue- 
tnres has given rise to much discussion, and the 
opinions of geologists and physicists are by no means 
unanimous upon the subject. 

Sometimes we find masses of lava traversed by curved 
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joints, iind occasionally we find carious combinations 
of curved and plane joints, giving rise to appearances 
scarcely less remarkable than those presented by the 
columns of the Giant's Causeway. Some of the more 
striking examples of this kind have been described and 
explained by Professor Bonney. 

In the Ponza Islands there occurs a remarkable 




■example of a columnarpitchstoQe, which is also traversed 
by a number of curved concentric joints, causing the 
rock to break up into pieces like the coats of an onion, 
This remarkable rock-mass is represented in fig. 30. 

A very similar structure is often seen in certain 

glassy lavas, when they are examined in thin sections 

^buider the microscope. Such glassy lavas exhibit the 
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peculiar lustre of mother-of-pear!, doubtless in conse- 
quence of the interference of light along the cmcki 
Lavae exhibiting this character are known to geologists 
aa ' perlites.' The perlitic structure has been produced 
artificially by Mr. Grenville Cole in Canada Balsam, and 
by MM. Fouque and Michel L6vy, in chemically 
deposited silica. See fig. 31. 

A thick lava-stream must take an enormous period 
to cool down — probably many hundreds or even thon- 
eands of years. It is possible to walk over lava-streams 
in which at a few inches below the surface the rock is 
still red-hot, so that a piece of stick is Hghted if 
thrust into a crack. Lava is a very bad conductor of 
heat, and loose scoriEe and dust are still worse con- 
ductors. During the eruption of Vesuvius in 1872, 
masses of snow which were covered with a thick layer 
of scorife, and afterwards by a stream of lava, were foimd 
three years afterwards consolidated into ice, but not 
melted. The city of Catania is constantly supplied 
with ice from masses of snow which have been buried 
under the ejections of Etna. 

During the cooling down of lavas, the escape of 
steam and various gases gives rise to the deposition of 
many beautiful crystalline substances in the cavities 
and on the surfaces of the lava. Deposits of sulphur, 
specular-iron, tridymite, and many other substances 
are often thus produced, and the colour and appearance 
of the rock -masses are sometimes completely disguised 
.by these surface incrustations, or by the decomposition 
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f the materials of the lava by the action of the acid 
l;^gaEes, and vapours upon it. 

Very frequently the surface of a la\ a-stream becomes 
■'.Solid, while the deeper portions retain their fluid con- 
idition ; under such tircumstances the central portions 



oay flow away, leaving a great hollow chamber or cavern. 
n consequence of this action, we not nnfrequently find 
he upper surface of a lava-current exhibiting a de- 
pression, due to the falling in of the solidified upper 
portions when the liquid lava has flowed away and left 
£t unsupported, as iu fig. 33. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF VOLCANIC MOUNl'AINS. 

Near the high-road which passes between the towns 
of Eger and Franzenbad in Bohemia, there rises a small 
hill known as the Kammerbiihl (see fig. 33), which haa 
attracted to itself an amount of interest and attention 
quite out of proportion to its magnitude or importance. 
During the latter part of the last century and the 
earlier years of the present one, the fiercest contro- 
versies were waged between the partisans of rival. 
schools of cosmogony over this insignificant hill ; some 
maintaining that it originated in the combustion of 
a bed of coal, others that its materials were entirely 
formed by some kind of ' aqueous precipitation,' and 
others again, that the hill was the relic of a small vol- 
canic cone. 

Among those who took a very active part in this 
controversy was the poet Goethe, who stoutly main- 
tained the volcanic origin of the Kammerbiihl, styling 
it ' a pocket edition of a volcano.' To Goethe belongs 
the merit of having suggested a very simple method 
by which the controversies concerning this hill might 
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set at rest : he proposed that a series of excavations 
should be undertaken around the hilt, and a tunnel 
driven right under ita centre. The poet's friend, Count 
Casper von Sternberg, determined to put this project 




PiQ, 83.— The KAHHERBDHL or KAMMEnBKHO, BoaKMu. 

(Ab Been ftota tbe wuth-west.) 

into execution. This series of excavations, which was 
completed in 1837, has for ever set at rest all doubts 
as to the volcanic origin of the Kammerbiihl. A plug 
of basalt was found filling the centre of the mass, and 
connected with a small lava-streanj flowing down the 
side of the hill ; while the bulk of the hill was shown 
to be composed of volcanic seorise and lapilli. The 
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section fig. 34 will illustrate the structure of the hill 
as revealed by these intereating excavations. 

It can of course very seldom happen that actual 
mining operations, Hke those imdertaken in the case of 
the Kammerbiihl, will be resorted to in order to deter- 
mine the structure of volcanic mountains. Geologists 
have usually to avail themselves of less direct., but by 
no means less certain, methods than that of making 




(The dotted lines iniUoate the probable furmcr outliue 
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artificial excavations in order to investigate the earth's 
crust. Fortunately it happens that what we caunct 
accomplish ourselves, nature does for us. The action 
which we call ' denudation ' serves as a scalpel to dissect 
volcanic mountains for us, and to expose their inner 
recesses to our view. Many portions of the earth's 
surface are complete museums crowded with volcanic 
'subjects,' exhibiting every stage of the process of" 
dissection. In some, rains and winds have stripped ofiT 
the loose covering of cinders and dust, and exposed tho 
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harder and more solid parts — the skeleton of the moun- 
tain. In others, the work of destruction has proceeded 
Btill farther, and slowly wearing rivers or the waves of 
the sea may have cut perfect, vertical sections of the 
mountain-masB. Sometimes the removal of the mate- 
rials of the volcanic mouotain has gone on to such an 
extent that its base and ground-plan are fully exposed. 
It only requires the necessary skill in piecing together 
our observations on these dissected volcanoes, in order 
to arrive at just views concerning the ' comparative 
anatomy ' of volcanoes. As the knowledge of the 
structure of animals remained in the most rudimentary 
condition untd the practice of dissection wus com- 
menced, BO our knowledge of volcanoes was likewise 
exceedingly imperfect till geologists availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded to them, of studying natu- 
rally dissected volcanic mountains. 

In some cases we may find that the sea has en- 
croached on the base of a volcanic hill, till one half of 
it has been washed away, aud the structure of the mass 
to its very centre is exposed to our view. Thus in 
fig. 6 (page 43), it will be seen that there lies in front 
of Vulcano a peninsula called Vulcanello, consisting of 
three volcanic cones, united at their base, with the lava- 
streams which have flowed from them. One half of 
the cone on the left-hand side of the picture has been 
completely washed away by the sea, and a perfect sec- 
tion of the internal structure of the cone is exposed. 
^■ke appearances presented in this section are shown in 
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the sketch, fig. 35. Some portions of the face of this 
section are concealed by the heaps of fragments which 
have fallen from it, but enough is visible to convince 
US that three kinds of structures go to make up the 
cone. In the first place, we have the loose scoriie and 
lapilh, which in falUng through the air have arranged 
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themselves in tolerably regular layers upon the sides 
of the cone. In the second place, we have lava-streams 
which have been ejected from the crater or from fissures 
on the flanks of the cone, and flowed down its sides. 
And thirdly, we find maasea of lava filling up cracks in. 
the cone ; these latter are called ' dykes.' Of these 
three kinds of etructures most volcanic mountains aro 
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boill up, but in different caseB the part played by tl 
EEveral elements may be very unequal. SometimeB 

'olcanoea coneist entirely of fragmentary materials, 
it otiiera they are made up of lavas only, while in the 
inajority of cases they have been formed by alterr 
trans of fragmentary and fluid ejections, the whol 
lieing bound together by dykes, which are m 
lata injected into the cracks formed from time to tima 
n the sides of the growing cone. 
If we direct our attention in the first place to t' 
mentary ejections, we shall find that they affect H 
wy marked and peculiar arrangement, which is beat 
iiibited in those volcanic cones composed entirely of 
h materials. 

Everyone who examines volcanoes for the first time 
U probably be struck by the regular stratification of 
naterials of which they are composed. Thua the tuffs 
■Wrering the city of Pompeii are found to consist of 
merous thin layers of lapilli and volcanic dust, 
srfeetly distinct from one another, and assuming even 
e arrangement which we usually regard as charac- 
j of materials that have been deposited from a 
|tate of suspension in water. The fragmentary mate- 
bis in falling through the air are sorted, the finer 
rdclea being carried farther from the vent than the 
iger and heavier ones. The force of different volcanic 
outbursts also varies greatly, and sometimes materials 
of different character are thiuwn out during successive 
Etions. These facts will be illustrated by fig. 36, 
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which is a drawing of a section exposed in a quarry 
opened in the side of the Kammerbiihl. In this section 
we see that the falling scoriffi have been armnged in 
■udely parallel beds, but the regular deposition of these 
has been interrupted by the ejection of masses of burnt 
state torn from the side of the vent, probably during 
some more than usually violent paroxysm of the volcano. 
In those volcanoes which are built up of tuffs and 




materials which have fallen in the condition of a muddy 
paste, the perfect stratification of the mass is often very 
striking indeed, and large cones are found built up of 
thin uniformly-spread layers of more or less 6nely- 
divided materials, disposed in parallel succession. Such 
finely- stratified tuff-cones abound in the district of the 
Campi Phlegriei. 

If, in consequence of any subterranean movements, 
fissures are prwluced in the sides of the cones formed 
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of fragmentary materials, these often become gradually^ 
filled with loose fragments from the sides of the fissure, 
and in this manner' pseudo-dykes' are fonned. An 
ejcainple of sui^h pseudo-dykea is represented in fig, 36, 
where the beds composing the volcanic tone of the 
Karamerbiihl are seen to have been broken across or 
faulted, and the fissures produced in the mass have 
been gradually filled with loose fragments. 

It is not difficult to imitate, on a small scale, th6:B 
conditions which exist at those volcanic vents froml 
which only fragmentary materials are ejected. If we I 
take a board having a hole in its centre, into which a ■ 
pipe is inserted conveying a strong air-blast, we shall, 
by introducing some light material like bran o: 
dust into this pipe cause an ejection of fragments, 
which will, when the board is placed horizontally,-. 
fall aroimd the orifice of the pipe and accumulate there I 
in a conical heap (fig. 37). It will be found necessary, 1 
as was shown by Mr. Woodward, who performed the I 
experiment before the Physical Society, to adopt S' 
contrivance, such as a screw, for forcing the materia 
into the air-pipe. If we alternately introduce materials 
of different colours, like mahogany- and deal-sawdust 
into the pipe, these materials will be arranged in layera . 
which can be easily recognised, and the mode of accu- I 
mulation of ibe mass will be evident. By means of a 
she'^t of tin or cardboard we may divide this miniature I 
volcanic cone vertically into two portions, and if w«J 



Bweep one of these away the internal structure of the 
other half will be clearly displayed before our eyes. 

In this way we shall find tha,t the conical heap of 
Bawdust with the hole in its centre has a very peculiar 
and definite arrangement of its materials. It is made up 
of a number of layers each of which slopes in opposite 
directions, tmoardu the centre of ejection and awa/y 




from that centre. These layera are thickest along the 
line of the circle where the change in slope takes place, 
and they thin away in the direction of the two opposite 
slopes. 

The cause of this peculiar arrangement of the 
materials is evident. The sawdust thrown up by the 
air blast descends in a shower and tends to accumulate 
in a circular heap around the orifice, the area of thie 
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circular heap being determined by the force of the 
blast. Within this circular area, however, the quantity 
of falling fragments is not everywhere the same ; along 
a circle surrounding the vent at a certain distance, the 
maximum number of falling fragments will be found to 
descend, and here the thickest deposit will take place. 
As this goes on, a circular ridge will be formed, with 
slopes towards and away from the centre of injection. 
As the ridge increases in height, the materials will tend 




to roll down either one slope or the other, and gradually 
a strueture of the form shown in the figure will be piled 
up. The materials sliding down the outer slope will 
tend to increase the area of the base of the cone, while 
those which find their way down the inner slope will 
fall into the vent to be again ejected. 

Volcanic cones composed of scorife, dust, &c. are 
found to have exactly the same internal structure as is 
exhibited by the miniature cone of sawdust. The more 
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or leas regular layers of wliich they are made up dip in 
opposite directious, away from and towards the vent, 
and tliin out in the direction of their dip (see fig. 38). 
In email cones the crater or central cavity is of con- 
siderable size in proportion to the whole mass, but as 
the cone grows upwards and outwards, the dimensions 
of the crater remain the same, while the area of the 
base and the height of the cone are continually increas- 




ing. This is the normal structure of volcanic cones 
formed of fragmentary materials, though, as we shall 
hereafter show, many irregularities are often prioduced 
by local and temporary causes. 

In some cases the central vent of a volcanic scoriar 
cone may be filled up by subsequent ejections, A 
beautiful example of this kind was observed by Abich, 



in the case of a Rioall cone formed within the crater of 
Vesuvius in 1835, and is represented in fig. 39. 

Many cones formed in the iirst instance of scoriae, 
tuff, and pumice may give rise to streams of lava, be- 
fore the vent which they surround sinks into a state 
of quiescence. In these cases, the liquid lava in the 
vent gives off such quantities of steam that masses of 
froth or scoriae are formed, which are ejected and 
accumulate around the orifice. When the force of the 
explosive action is exhausted, the lava rises bodily in 




the crater, which it more or less completely filh. But, 
eventually, the weaker side of the crater-wall yields 
beneath the pressure of the liquid mass, and this part 
of the crater and cone is swept away before the ad- 
vancing lava-stream. Examples of such ' breached 
cones ' abound in Auvergne and many other volcanic 
districts (see lig. 40). A beautiful example of a cone 
formed of pumice, which has been breached by the 
outflow of a lava-stream of obsidian, occurs in the 
Lipari Islands, at the Hocche Eosse, It is this locality 
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which supplies the whole world with pumice (see 
%• 41). 

It is often surprising to find how volcanic cones com- 
posed of loose matcriais, such astuifs, scorite, or pumice, 
retain their distinctive forma, and even the sharp- 
ness of their outlines, during enormous periods of time. 
ThuH, in the scoria-cones which abound in the Auvergne, 
and were, in all probability, formed before the hist.orical 
period, the sharp edges of the craters appear to have 
Buffered scarcely any erosion, and the cones are as per- 




fect in their outlines as though formed but yesterday. 
It is probable that the facility with which these cindery 
heaps are penetrated by the rain which falls upon them 
is the cause why they are not more frequently washed 
away. 

Sometimes, however, scoria^cones are found reduced 
by atmospheric waste to mere heaps of cinders, in 
which the position of the crater is indicated only by a 
slight depression, as in fig, 42, 

When but little explosive action takes place at the 
volcanic vent, and only iliud lava is ejected, mountains 
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^Be formed differing very greatly iu character from thsj 
cones eompoBed of fi-agmentary materials. ■ 

If the lavas be of very perfect liquidity, like thosa-B 
erupted in the Sandwich Islands, they flow outwards ■ 
around the vent to enormous distances. By the accu- I 
mulatioD of materials during successive outbursts, a I 
coaical muss is built up which has but a alight eleva- 1 
tioninproportion to theareaof itahase. Thus in Hawaii fl 
we find great volcanic cones, composed of very fluid M 
lavas, which have a height of nearly 14,000 feet with a I 
diameter of base of seventy miles. In these Hawaiian I 
niount-aina the slope of the sides rarely exceeds 6° to 8°. 1 

But if, on the other hand, the lavas be of much I 
more viscid consistency, the character of the volcanic ■ 
cones which are produced by their extrusion will be. I 
very different. The outwelling material will tend to I 
aceumulat« and heap itself up around the vent. By I 
successive ejections the first^formed shell is forced up- 
wards and outwards, and a steep-sided protuberant mass 
is formed, exhibiting in its interior a marked concentric 
arrangement. Dr. Ed. Eeyer, of Gratz, has devised a 
very ingenious method for reproducing on a miniature 
Bcale the characteristic features of these eruptions of 
viscid lavas. He takes a quantity of plaster of Paris ■ 
reduce'd to a pasty consistence, which he forces through I 
a hole in a board. The plaster accumulates in a great 
rounded boss about the orifice through which it has 
been forced. If the plaster have some colouring matter 
trodnced into it, the mass, on being cut across, will 
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exhibit in the disposition of ita colour-bands the kind 
of action which has gune on during its extrusion, fig. 43. 
There are many volcanic cones vhich exhibit clear 



I 




evidence of having thus been formed by the extrusion 
of a viscid mass of lava through a volcanic fissure. 
Among such we may mention the domitic Puya of 




(Auverdke). 



Auvergne, fig. 44, many andesitic volcanoes in Hun- 
gary, the phonolite hills of Bohemia, and the so-called 
' mamelons ' of the Island of Bourbon. See figs, 45 and 
46. When the interior of these masses is exposed by 
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natural or artificial sections, they are all found to ex- 
hibit the onion-like structure which occurs in the 
plaster models. ■ 




But while some voltsanoea are composed entirely of 
the fragmentary ejections and others are wholly formed 



^B by successive outflows of lava, the majority of vol- 

^^ canoes, especially those of larger dimensions, are built 

np of alternations of these different kinds of materials. 
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The structure of these compuMite cones may be ' 
understood by an inspection of the accompanying fig. 
47, which shows the appearances presented in a cliff 
ou the coast of the Island of Madeira. We see that the 
mass is maile up of numerous layers of volcanic scoriae, 
alternating with sheets of lava. The latter, which are 
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represented in transverse section in the drawing, are 
seen to thin out on either side, and to vary greatly in 
breadth. Besides the alternating masses of scoria and 
the lava-sheets, there are seen in the section, bands of 
a bright-red colour, which are represented in the draw- 
ing by black lines. These are layers of soil, or vol- 
caoic dust, which, by the passage of a lava-atream over 
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their surface, have been burnt so as to acquire a brick- 
red colour. These bands of red material, to which the 
name of 'iaterite' has been frequently applied, very 
commonly occur in sections of composite volcanic cones. 
Crossing the whole of the horizontally-diBposed masses 
in the section, we find a number of ' dykes,' which are 
evidently great cracks filled with lava from below. 
Some of these run vertically through the cliffs, others 
obliquely. In some cases the lava, rising to fill a dyke, 
has flowed as a lava-stream at the surface. Last of all, 
we must call attention to the fact that the section ex- 
hibits evidence of great movements having taken place 
Bubsequently to the accumulation of the whole of the 
materials. A great crack has been produced, on one 
side of which the whole mass has subsided bodily, 
giving rise to the phenomenon which geologists call 
a ' fault.' 

In the section, fig. 27, p. 104, copied from a drawing 
6. sea-cliff in the Island of Vulcano, a transverse 
ion of a lava-stream is represented on a somewhat 
larger scale. The upper and under surface of the lava- 
stream is seen to have a scoriaceous structure, but the 
thick central mass is compact, and divided by regular 
joint-planes. This section also illustrates the fact that, 
before the lava-stream flowed down the sides of the 
mountain, a valley had been cut by meteoric agencies 
on the flanks of the volcano, the dykes which traverse 
the lower beds of tuff being abruptly truncated. 

In mountain ravines, upon the slopes of ancient 
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volcanoes, and in the cliffs of volcanic islands, we aia 
often able to study the way in which these great moun- 
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tain masses are built up of alternating lava-currents, 
beds of volcanic agglomerate, scorias, tuff and dust, and 




intersecting dykes. In fig. 48, the features above 
described are illustrated by a section in the sides of 
the great volcano of Mont Dore. 
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In figa, 49, 50, fil, and 52, we have given 
drawings of portions of the sea-cliffs in several of 
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the Ponza Islands, a small volcanic group off tlie 
Italian coast. 




Fig. 53 represents a cliff-section in the island of 
Salina, one of the liparis, exhibiting evidence that, a 
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series of volcanic agglomerates traversed by dykes of 
Andesite have been denuded and covered by a recent 
stratified deposit. 

In the formation of these great composite cones, a 
minor but by no means insignificant part is played by 
the dykes, or lava-filled fissures, which are seen 
traversing the mass in all directions. That dyke- 
fissures often reach the surface of a volcanic cone, and 
that the material which injects them then issues as a 
lava-stream, is illustrated by fig. 54. The formation 




of these cracks in a volcanic cone, and their injection 
by liquid lava, must of course distend the mountainous 
mass and increase its volume. If we visit the great 
erater-walls of Somma in Vesuvius, and of the Val del 
Bove in Etna, we shall find that the dykes are so 
numerous that they make up a considerable portion of 
the mass. When the loose scoriae and tuffs are re- 
moved by denudation, these hard dykes often stand 
up prominently like great walls, as represented in 
fig, 55. Even in such cases as these, however, it is 
doubtful whether the bulk of all the dykes put together 
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exceeds one-tenth of that of the lavas and fragmen- 
tary materials. 

Hence we are led by an esammation of the internal 
structure of volcanic mountains to conclude that scorise- 
and tufif-cones, and cones formed of very liquid lavas, 
increase by an exogenous mode of growth, all new 
materials being added to them from without ; 




cones formed of very viscid lavas, on the other hand, 
the growth is endogenous, taking place by successive 
accretions within it. The composite cones owe their 
origin to both the exogenous and the endogenous 
modes of growth, but in a much greater degree to the 
former than the fatter. The layers of scoritE, tuff, and 
dust, and the successive lava-streams are added to the 
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mass from without, and the lava for ming the djkes 
from within it. 

There are doubtless cases in which, when a tuff-cone 
is formed, a mass of very viscid lavas ia extruded into 
its interior, and the mass is distended like a gigantic 
bubble. But inasmuch as the very viscid lavas do not 
appear to give rise to scoriae to anything like the same 
estent as the more liquid kinds, such ' cupolas,' as 
they have been called by some German geologiate, are 
probably not very nmnerous, and may be regarded as 
constituting the exception rather than the rule. The 
idea which was formerly entertained by some geologiatB 
that all great volcanic mountains were formed of masBes 
originally deposited in a horizontal position, and subse- 
quently blown up into a conical form, has been effectu- 
ally disposed of by the observations of LyeU and Serope. 

The condition of the great fluid masses which 
underlie volcanic vents is another point on which 
much light has been thrown by the study of naturally- 
dissected volcanoes. In some cases, aa was shown by 
Hochstetter during his admirable researches among 
the New Zealand volcanoes, the rising lavas form a 
great chamber for themselves in the midst of a vol- 
canic cinder-cone, taking the place of loose nmteriaJa 
which are re-ejected from the vent, or have been 
re-fused and absorbed into the mass of lava itself. 
From this central reservoir of lava, eruptions are kept 
up for some time, but when the volcano sinks into a 
state of quiescence the lava slowly consolidates. In 
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such slowly solidified masaes of lava, very beautiful 
groups of radiatiug colunms are often exhibited. 
Northern Germany abounds with examples of such 
basaltic masses, which have once formed the ceutrea of 
great cinder-cones ; but in consequence of the removal 
of the loose materials and the surrounding strata by 
denudation, these central reservoirs of the volcanoes 
have been left stajiding above the surface, and exhibit 
the peculiar arrangements of the columns formed in 
them during the process of cooling. 

But in the majority of the more solidly-built com- 
posite volcanoes no such liquid reservoir can be formed 
within the volcanic cone itself. Under these circum- 
stances, the lavas, especially those of more liquid 
character, tend to force passages for themselves among 
the rocks throngh which they are extruded. Wherever 
a weak point exists, there such lavas will find their 
way, and as the planes of stratification in sedimentary 
rocks constitute such weak places, we constantly find 
sheets of lava thus inserted between beds of aqueous 
origin. The areas over which these intrusive sheets 
of rock sonielimca extend may be very great, but the 
more fusible, basic lavas (basalt, &c,} usually form 
much more widely-spreading sheets than the less 
fusible, acid lavas. In some cases these great intrusive 
sheet-B are found extending to a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles from the centre at which they were 
ejected, and they often follow the bedding of the strata 
with which they are intercalated in so regular a manner, 
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that it is di£Bcnlt for an observer to believe at first 
sight that they can have been formed in the way 
which we have described. A closer examination will 
generally reveal the fact that while these intrusive 
lava-sheets retain their parallelism with the strata 
among which they have been intruded, over consider- 
able areasj yet they sometimes break across, or send 
offshoots into them, as shown in fig. 56. In all cases, 




too the rocks lying above and b low such heets will 
be found to he more or less baked and alte ed md 
th 3 affords a very con ^nc ng e d nee of the n 
t ua on of the gneous mass bet een tl e strata so 
altered 

That n the case of most great olcam mountain'? 

o syst m of mounta ns, ast reaer o a of I qu d 1 a 

toast eadst in the earth's crust far below the surface, 

there can be little room for doubt. Whether such 

^&ud masses are in direct or indirect communication 

^Hth a great central reservoir, even supposing such to 
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exiat, is a totally different question. In many cases 
the outburst of volcanoes in more or less close proximity 
has been observed to take place simultaneously, while 
in others the commencement of the eruption of one 
volcano has coincided with the lapse into quiescence 
of another iu its vicinity. On the other hand, the re- 
markable case of the volcanoes of Hawaii seems to in- 
dicate that two vents in close proximity maybe supplied 
from perfectly distinct reservoirs of lava. The active 
craters of Mauna Loa and Kilauea are situated at the 
heights of 14,000 and 4,000 feet respectively above the 
sea level; yet the former is sometimes in a state of 
violent activity, with which the latter shows no signs 
of sympathy whatever. We shall, in a future chapter, 
adduce evidence that the liquid lavas in underground 
reservoirs may undergo various stages of change in the 
enormous periods of time during which habitual vol- 
canic vents are supplied from them. 

We have already shown that the character assumed 
by a mass of fused material in cooling varies greatly 
according as the cooling takes place rapidly at the 
surface or slowly under enormous pressure. In the 
former case a glassy base is formed containing a greater 
or smaller number of crystallites or embryo crystals, in 
the latter the whole rock is converted into a mass of 
fully-developed crystals. 

The lavas which are poured out at the surface con- 
sist, as we have seen, of a glassy magma in which a 
grejiter or smaller number of crystals are found which 
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' Iwve been floated up from below. Tbe great dykes and 

intrusive sheets consist for the most part of a mass of 

small or imperfectly developed crystals in which & 

number of large and perfectly formed crystals are em- 

i bedded. Such rooks are said to have a 'porphyritic' 

i Btructure. The rocks formed by the consolidation of 

I the liquid masses in the underground reservoirs are 

md to be perfectly crystallised, the crystals impressing 

■■«ne another on every side and making up the whole 

s to tbe exclusion of any paste or magma between 

[ them. The crystals in those rocks which have con- 

[ aolidated at these vast depths exhibit evidence, in their 

enclosed watery solutions and liquefied carbonic acid, 

of the enormous pressures under which they must have 

f T)een consolidated. The lavas, the more or less porphy- 

L ritic rocks of tbe dykes and sheets, and the perfectly 

k .CTystalline (granitic) rocks of tbe underground reservoirs 

jpasa into one anotier, however, by the most insensible 

gradations. 

We sometimes find examples of volcanoes which, by 
I the action of denuding forces, have bad their very 
Bfoundations exposed to our view. Such examples occur 
K in the Western Isles of Scotland, in tbe Euganeau Hills 
r near Fadua in Northern Italy, and in many other parts 
I of the earth's surface. In these cases we are able to 
trace the ground-plan of the volcanic pile, and to study 
the materials which have consolidated det 
the surface in tbe very heart of the mountain. 
In studying these ' basal wrecks ' of old volcf 
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it 19 always necessary to bear in mind tliat the appear- 
ance and general characters of a volcanic rock may be 
completely disguised by chemical changes going on 
within it. It is through want of attention to this feet 
. that so many mistakes were made by the "Wemerian 
school of geologists who declared that they could find 
no analogy between the basaltic rocks of the globe and 
the products of active volcanoes, and were hence led to 
refer the origin of the former to some kind of ' aqueous 
precipitation.' 

Miiny of the hard and crystalline marbles which are 
employed as ornamental stones were originally loose 
masses of shells and corals, as we easily perceive when 
we examine the polished faues. But these incoherent 
heaps of organic debris have been converted into a com- 
pact and solid rock in consequence of the mass being 
penetrated by water containing carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion. Crystals of this substance were deposited in every 
cavity and interstice of the mass, and thus the accn- 
mulation of separate organisms was gradually trans- 
formed to a material of great sohdity and hardness. 

In precisely the same way loose heaps of scoriie, 
lapilli, or pumice may, by the passage through them of 
water containing various substances in solution, have 
their vesicles filled with crystals, and thus be converted 
into the hardest and most sohd of rock-masses. Simi- 
larly the scoriacGoua portions of lava-streams have their 
vesicles filled with crystalline substances deposited from 
a state of .solution, and are thus converted into a solid 
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mass which may at first sight appear to offer hut little 
resemblance to the vesicular materials of recent lava- J 
streams. To these veBieular rocks which have theii;! 
cavities filled with crystalline tnibstances geologists 1 
apply the name of amygdaloida (L. amygdahis, an 
almond). The cavities in lava-rocks are usually more 
or leas elongated, owing to the movement of the mass 
while in a still plastic state, and the crystalline mate- 
rials filling these cavities take the almond-like shape ; 
hence the name. 

When the amjgdaloids and altered fragmentary 
ejections of volcanoes are studied microscopically, their 
true character is at once made manifest. The ex- 
posure of faces of these altered volcanic rocks to the 
weathering influences of the atmosphere, in many 
cases also causes their true nature to be revealed, 
the crystalline materials filling the interstices and 
vesicles of the mass are dissolved away by the rain- 
water containing carbonic acid, and the rock regains its 
original cavernous structure and appearance. But this 
repeated passage of water through volcanic rock-masses 
may result in the removal of so large a portion of their 
materials that the remainder crumbles down into the 
condition of a clay or mud. 

In the Ifttsal wrecks of volcanoes, of which we have 
spoken, we usually iind only small and fragmentary 
remains of the great accumulations of loose and acoria- 
eeous materials wMch originally constituted the bulk 
of the mountain mass. In the centre of the ground- 
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plan <}{ such a denuded volcano we find great iiiaases 
of highly crystalline or granitic rock, which evidently 
occupy vast fissures broken through the sedimentary 
or other rocks upon which the volcanic pile has been 
reared. These highly crystalline rocks esbibit, as we 
have shown, clear evidence of having been consolidated 
from a state of fusion with extreme slowness and under 
enormous pressure, but their ultimate chemical com- 
position ia identical with that of the lavas which have 
been ejected from the volcano. 

When, as frequently happens, the volcano, after 
pouring out one kind of lava for a certain period, has 
changed the nature of its ejections, and given rise to 
materials of diflFerent composition, we find clear evi- 
dence of the fact in studying the basal wreck or 
ground-plan of the volcano. A great intrusive crys- 
talline mass, of the same chen^ical composition as the 
first-extruded lava, is found to be rent asunder and 
penetrated by a similarly crystalline mass having the 
composition of the lavas of the second period. Thus, 
in the volcanoes of the Western Isles of Scotland, which 
are reduced by the action of denudation to this con- 
dition of basal wrecks, we find that rhyolites, trachytes, 
and andesites were ejected during the earlier periods 
of their history, and basalts during the later periods. 
"We find on studying the ground-plan of these vol- 
canoes that great masses of granite, syenite, and diorite 
— the crystalline representatives of the first-extruded 
lavas — are penetrated by intrusions of gabbro — the 
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granitic form of the later-ejected lavaa. These features 
are admirably illustrated by the ruined volcano now 
constituting the Island of Mull, one of the Inner 
Hebrides, a plan of which is given in fig. 57, and a sec- 
tion in fig, 58. This volcano probably had a diameter 
at its base of nearly thirty miles, and a height of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, but is now reduced to a group of 
tills few of which exceed 3,000 feet in height. 

From these great intrusive masses of highly crystal- 
line rocks there proceed in every direction great spurs 
or dykes, which are evidently the radiating fissures 
formed during the ontwelliug of igneous materials 
from below, injected by these fluid substances. The 
rock forming these dykes is often less perfectly crystal- 
line than that which constitutes the centre of the mass, 
and we may indeed find among the materials of these 
dykes every variety of structure, from the perfectly 
crystalline granite to the more or less glassy substance 
of lavas. Besides the vertical or oblique dykes we 
also find horizontal sheets, which, passing from these 
central masse s, have penetrated between the sur- 
rounding strata, often, as we have seen, to enormous 
distances 

For the sake of simplicity, we have spoken of these 
ground-plans, or basal wrecks of volcanoes, as consti- 
tuting a flat plain ; as a matter of fact, however, the 
unequal hardness of the materials composing volcanic 
mountains causes them to assume, under the influence 
of denuding agencies, a very rugged and uneven sup- 
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face. The hard crystalline materials filling the central 
vent stand up as great mountain groups ; each large 
dyke, by the removal of the surrounding softer mate- 
rials, is left as a huge wall-like mass, while the rem- 
nants of lava-streams are seen constituting a number 
of isolated plateaus. 

The great Island of Skye is the basal wreck of 
another volcano which was also in eruption during 
Tertiary times ; probably, many millions of years ago. 
This immense volcano had originally a diameter at its 
base of about thirty miles, and a height of 12,000 to 
15.000 feet, and must have been comparable to Etna 
or Teneriffe in its dimensions. At the present time, 
there is nothing left of this vast pile but the highly 
crystalline granites and gabbroa filling up the great 
fissures through which the eruption of igneous mate- 
rials took place. These, worn by denudation into 
rounded dome-like masses and wild rugged peaks, con- 
stitute the Red Mountains and Coolin Hills of Skye, 
which rise to the height of more than 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level. From these great, central masses of 
crystalline rocks, innumerable radiating dykes may be 
found rising throagh the surrounding rock-masses, 
with isolated patches of the scoriae and lapilli ejected 
from the volcano, which have here and there escaped 
removal by denudation. Along what were the outsMrts 
of this great mountain-mass are found flat-topped hills, 
built up of lava-streams, only small portions of which 
have escaped removal by denudation. 
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But this wearing away of the Btructure of a volcanic 
cone by the denuding forces may proceed even one 
stage farther, and we may then have revealed for onr 
inspection and study the mass of originally fluid 
materials, froui which one or' more volcanoes have been 
fed, cooled and consolidated in their original reservoir. 
There are many examples of masses of granitic or 
highly crystalline rocks, having precisely the same 
composition as the different varieties of lavas, which 
are found lying in the midst of the sedimentary rocks, 
and sending off into these rocks veins and dykes of the 
same composition with themselves. No one vrho has 
carefully studied the appearances presented hj volcanic 
mountains in different stages of dissection, by the 
action of denuding forces, can avoid recognising these 
great granitic masses as the cooled reservoirs froqi 
"which volcanoes have in all probability been supplied 
during earlier periods of the earth's history. 

The eruption of these great masses of incandescent 
rock, impregnated with water and acid gases, through 
strata of limestone, sandstone, clay, coal, &e., may be 
expected to produce striking and wonderful chemical 
changes in the latter. Nor are we disappointed in 
these anticipations. Whenever we examine the sedi- 
mentary materials around volcanic vents, we find that, 
in contact with the once-fused materials, they everywhere 
exhibit remarkable evidences of the chemical action to 
which they have been subjected. The limestones are 
Lverted into statuary marble, the sandstones paa^ 
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P'l&to quartzite, t}.e clays assunts the hardness 
of porcelain, whilo the coals have lost their volatile in- 
gredients and assumed a form like coke or graphite, 
And these changes are found to extend in many cases 
to the distance of many hundreds of yards from 
planes of junction between the igneous and the e 

, mentary materials. 

Among the moat interesting effects resulting from 

wihe extrusion of masses of incandescent rock, charged 
with water and various gases, through beds of lime- 
stone, clay, sandstone, &c., we may mention the pro- 
duction of those beautiful crystalline minerals which 
adorn our museums and are so highly prized aa gems. 
By far the larger part of these beautiful minerals have 
been formed, directly or indirectly, by volcanic agencies. 
These gems and beautiful minerals are, for the most 
irt, substances of every-day occurrence, which entirely 

' owe their beauty to the crystalline forms they have 
assumed. The diamond is crystallised carbon, the ruby 
and sapphire are crystallised alumina, the amethyst and 
a host of other gems are crystallised silica ; and in al- 
most all cases the materials of gems are common and 
widely diffused, it is only in their finely crystalline 
condition that they are rave ;ind therefore valuable. 

Crystals are formed during the slow deposition of a 

substance, either by the evaporation of a liquid in which 

it is dissolved, by its volatilisation, or its cooling from 

a state of fusion. In many cases it can be shown that 

1 the formation of large and regular crystals is aided 
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the work goes on with extreme slownesa and under 
great pressure. By sealing up various substances in 
tubes containing water which can be k^pt at a high 
temperature, minute crystals of many well-known mine- 
rals have been artificially formed by chemists. Part oi 
the water converted into steam has formed a powerful 
spring, which, re-acting upon the remainder of the 
liquid in the tube, has subjected it to enormous pressure, 
and under these conditions of extreme pressure and 
temperature, chemical actions take place of which we 
have no experience under ordinary circumstances. 
The experiments of Mr. Hannay seem to prove that 
when carbon is separated from certain organic sub- 
etances at a high temperature and under great pressure, 
it may crystallise in the form of the diamond. And 
the recent discovery of diamonds in the mldat of 
materials filling old volcanic vents in South Africa 
seems to show that this was in many cases the mode 
in which the gem was originated. Even under the 
conditions which prevail at the earth's surface, however, 
minute and unnoticed chemical actions taking place 
during long periods of time, produce raost remarkable 
results. This has been well illustrated by M. Daubr^e, 
who has shown that in the midst of masses of concrete 
which the Bomans built up around the hot springs of 
Plombifirea and ■ other localities, many crystalline 
minerals have been formed, in the course of 2,000 
years, by the action of the waters upon the ingredients 
of the concrete. 
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But most of the crystals of minerals which haye 
been thus artificially formed are of minute, indeed often 
of microscopic, dimendous. In the undergroond re- 
servoirs beneath volcanoes, however, we have all the 
necessary conditions for the formation of crystals of 
minerals on a far grander scale. High temperatures, 
pressures far greater than any we can command at 
the earth's surface, the action of superheated steam 
and many acid gases on the various constituents of both 
igneous and sedimentary rocks, and, above all, time of 
almost unlimited deration ; these constitnte such a set 
of conditions as may fairly he expected to result in the 
formation of crystals, similar to those artificially pro- 
duced but of far greater size and beauty. 

If we visit those parts of the earth's sur&ce where 
great masses of fused volcanic rock have slowly cooled 
down in contact with sedimentary materials, we shall 
not be disappointed in our expectations. Diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, topazes, garnets, and a 
host of equally beautiful, if less highly prized, crystalline 
substances, are found in such situations, lying in the 
subterranean chemical laboratories in which they have 
been formed, but now, by the action of denuding forces, 
revealed to our view. 

In some cases it is not necessary to penetrate to 
these subterranean laboratories in order to find these 
beantiftil gems and other crystallised minerals ; for the 
ateam jets which issue from volcanic fissures carry 
up fragments of rock torn from the side of the vent, 
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and in the cavities aud fissures of such ejected masBea 
beautiful crystallised products are often found. Such 
rock-fragments containing minerals finely crystallised are 
found abundantly on the flanks of Vesuvius aud other 
active volcanoes, and among the materials of the 
Laacber See and other extinct volcanoes. 

But it is not only the finely crystallised minerals 
and gems which we owe to volcanic action. The various 
metallic minerals have nearly all been brought from 
deep-seated portions of the earth's crust and deposited 
upon the sides of rock-fissures by the agency of the 
same volcanic forces. It is these forces which have, in 
the first instance, opened the cracks through the solid 
rock masses j and, in the second place, have brought 
the metallic sulphides, oxides, and salts— either in 
fusion, in solution, or in a vaporised condition — ^from 
the deep-seated masses within the earth, causing them 
to crystallise upon the sides of the fissures, and thus 
form those metallic lodes and veins which are within 
reach of our mining operations. 

There is still one other important class of minerals 
whict owe their existence, though indirectly, to vol- 
canic agencies. The cavities of igneous rocks, espe- 
cially the vesicles formed by the escape of steam, con- 
stitute, when filled with water, laboratories in which 
complicated chemical reactions take place. The mate- 
rials of the lava are gradually dissolved and re-crystal- 
lised in new combinations. By this means the most 
beautiful examples of such minerals as the agates, the 
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onyxes, the rock-crystals, the Iceland-spars, and the 
numerous beautiful crystals classed together as 'Zeo- 
lites ' have been formed. No one can visit a large 
collection of crystalline minerals without being struck 
with the large number of beautiful substances which 
have thus been formed as secondary products from 
volcanic materials. 




I^OM what has been said in the preceding chapters it 
■«dll be seen that while some of the materiala ejected 
fcoin volcanic venta are, hj the movements of the air 
sind ocean, diatrihuted over every part of the face of 
the globe, another, aud by iar the larger, part of the 
matter bo ejected, accumulates in the immediate vicinity 
«f the vent itself. By this accumuJation of erupted 
materials, various structures are built up around the 
orifices from which the ejections take place, and the 
size and character of these stmcturee vary greatly in 
different cases, according to the quantity and nature of 
the ejected materials, and the intensity of the eruptive 
forces by which they were thrown from the orifice. We 
shall proceed in the present chapter to notice the chief 
varieties in the forms and characters of the heaps of 
materials accumulated round volcanic vents, 

These heaps of materiala vary in size from masses 
no bigger than a mole-heap up to mountains like Etna, 
Teneriffe, and Chimborazo. The size of volcanic moun- 
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taine is principally detenoined by the coniiitiona of the 
eruptive action at the vent around which they are 
formed. If this action exhausts itself in a single effort, 
very considerable volcanic cones, like the Monte Nuovo 
with many similar hills in its vicinity, and the Puys of 
Auvergne, may be formed ; but if repeated eruptions 
take place at longer or shorter intervals from the same 
vent, there appears to be scarcely any limit to the size 
of the structures which may, under such conditions, be 
formed. It is by this repeated action from the same 
volcanic vent going on for thousands or even millions 
of years, that the grandest volcanic mountains of the 
globe have been built up. Such volcanoes have some- 
times a diameter at their base of from 30 to 100 miles, 
and an elevation of from 10,0U0 to 25,000 feet. 

The form, of volcanic mountains is determined in 
part by the nature of the materials ejected, and in part 
by the character of the eruptive action. 

From what has been said in the preceding chapter, 
it will be gathered that the volcanoes built up by ejec- 
tions of fragmentary materials differ in many striking 
particulars from those formed by the outwelling of lavas 
from volcanic vents. In a less degree, the volcanoes 
composed of the same kind of volcanic materials also 
vary among themselves. 

When masses of scorise in a semi-fluid condition are 
thrown to only a little distance above the volcanic vent, 
BO that they have not time to assume a perfectly solid 
condition before they fall round the vent, the rugged 
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i of lava unite to form heaps of most irregulai 
shape. In such cases, the falling fragments being in a 
semi-plastic state, stick to the masses below, and do not 
tend to roll down the sides of the heap. Irregular heaps 
of such volcanic seorise ahomid on the surfaces of lava- 
Bfcreams, being piled up around each 'boeca' or vent 
■which the steam-jeta escaping from the lavaKJurrents 
form at their surfaces. Such irregular accumulations 
of Bcorisewere observed ou the iavas of Vesuviua during 
the eruptions of 1822, 1855, and 1872, and have also 
been described in the case of many other volcanoes. In 
fig. 26 (p. 101) we have given representations of a group 
of such irregular scoria-cones which was observed by 
Schmidt on theVeauvian lava of 1855. It will be seen 
from this drawing that there is st-arcely any limit to the 
steepness of the sides of such scoria-heaps, in which 
the materials are in an imperfectly solidified condition 
when they reach the ground. 

But in the majority of cases, the scorise ejected from 
vulcanic vents are thrown to a great height, and are in 
a more or less perfectly solidified condition when they 
fall to the ground again. In such cases 'he falling 
fragments obey the ordinary mechanical laws of sub- 
stances, rolling and sliding over one another, till they 
acquire a slope which varies according to the size and 
form of the fragments. In this way the great conical 
mounds are formed which are known as ' cinder-cones,' 
or more properly as 'scoria-cones.' Scoria-cones 
usually vary in the slope of their sides from 35° to 
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40°, and ma; differ in size from mere monticulea to 
hille a thousand feet or more in height. Scoria-cones 
of this character abound in many volcanic diBtrictB,aB the 
Anvergne, where they may be numbered by thousands, 
The materials forming such scoria-cones vary in size 
from that of a nut to masses as large as a man's head, 
and fragmenta of even larger dimensions are by no 
means uncommon, 

When the lava in a volcanic vent is perfectly glassy, 
instead of being partially crystalline in structure, we 
find not Bcorire but pumice ejo-ted. In such cases, as 
in the Lipari Islands for example, we see cones entirely 
built up of pumice. Such pumice-cones resemble in 
the angle of their slope (see 6g, 41, facing p. 124), 
the ordinary scoria-conee, but are of a brilliant white - 
colour, appearing as if covered with snow. 

Ordinary scori* are usually of a black colour when _ 
first ejected, but after a short time the black oxide of^ 
iron (magnetite) which they contain, attracts the oxygen 
of the air and moisture, and assumes the reddish-broi 
colour of iron-rust. Under such circumstances th^ 
heaps of black material gradually acquire the red- 
brown colour which is characteristic of so many of the 
scoria-cones around Etna, and in the Auvergne and the 
Eifel. The moisture of the air, and the rain falling 
upon these loose cindery heaps, cause them to decom- 
pose upon their surfaces ; the action is fecilitated by 
the growth of the lower forms of vegetation, such as 
mosses and lichens, and thus at last a soil is produced 
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on the surfacea of these conical piles of loose materiala - 
which may support an abundant vegetation. Ciuder- or 
scoria-cones are not uncommonly found retaining in 
a most perfect manner their regular, conical form, the 
lips of their craters being sharp and imbroken as if 
the cone were formed but yesterday, while their slopes 
may nevertheless be covered with a rich soil support- 
ing abundant grass and foreat-treea. It may at first 
sight seem difficult to understand how a loose masa of 
scorife could have so long withstood the action of the 
rain and floods, retaining so perfectly its even slopes 
and sharp ridges. A little consideration will, however, 
convince us that it is the very loose and pervious nature 
of the materials of which scoria-cones are composed, 
which tends to their perfect preservation. The rain at 
onee sinks into their mass, before it has time to form 
rivulets and streams which would wear away their sur- 
faces and destroy the regularity of their outlines. 

Scoria- and pumice-cones are frequently found to 
be acted upon by acid vapours to such an extent that 
tlie whole of the materiala is reduced to a white pul- 
verulent mass. In these cases the oxides of iron and 
the alkahs have united with the sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric or carbonic acids, the compounds being carried 
away in solution by the rain-water falling on the mass ; 
the materials left are silica, the hydrated silicate of 
alumina, and hydrated sulphate of lime (gypsum), all of 
vhich are of a white colour. 
^Cinder- or scoria-cones, and pumice-cones, are often 
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found raised by the action of winds to a greater eleva- 
tion on one aide than the other, in the manner already 
described. One side of the cone is often seen to be 
more or less completely swept away by an ontwelling 
stream of lava, and thus breached cones are formed 
(see fig. 40, p. 123). Not unfrequently we find a num- 
ber of cones which are united more or less completely 
at their bases, as in Vulcanello (fig. 6, p. 43), the 
several vents being so near together that their ejec- 
tions have mingled with one another. Clones composed 
entirely of fragmtntary materials often show an ap- 
proach to the beautifully curved slopes which we have 
described as being so characteristic of volcanoes, as 
may be seen in fig. 41, facing p. 124. In the case of 
scoria- and pumice-conea this curvature is probably due 
to the rolling downwards and outwaids of the larger 
fragments. 

We have already pointed out that with the scoriie 
there are often ejected fragments torn from the sides 
of the volcanic vents. Sometimes such fragments are 
so numerous as to make up a considerable portion of 
the mass of the volcanic conea. Thus in the Eifel we 
find hills, of by no means insignificant size, completely 
built up of small scoriie and broken fragments of slate 
torn from the rocks through which the volcanic fissures 
have been opened. Occasionally we see that few or 
no scoria have been ejected, and the volcanic vent« are 
surrounded simply by heaps of burnt slate. 

The smaller fragmentary materials ejected from 
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volcanic vents — such as lapilli and dust — rest ia heaps, 
having a different angle of slope from ttose formed by 
Ecorise. In many cases, as we have seen, such finely- 
divided materials descend in the condition of mud, 
which flows evenly over the surface of the growing 
cone and consolidates in beds of very regularly stratified 
' tufa ' or ' tuff.' 

The ' tuff-cones ' thus formed differ in many im- 
portant respects from the acoria-oones already described. 
The slope of their sides varies from 15° to 30°, and 
is almost always considerably less than iu scoria- and 
pumice-conep. The tuff-cones undergo much more 
rapid degradation from rain and moisture than do the 
scoria-cones ; for, though the materials of the former 
' set,' as we have seen, into a substance of considerable 
hardness, yet this substance, being much less pervious 
to water than the loose scorise heaps, permits of the 
formation of surface-streams which furrow and wear 
away the sides of the cones. Sometimes the aides of 
the crater are found to be almost wholly removed by 
atmospheric denudation, and only a shallow depression 
is found occupying the site of the crater ; such a case 
is represented in fig. 59. We not unfrequently find 
the whole slopes of such cones to be traversed by a 
Heriea of radiating grooves passing from the summit to 
the basp of the mountains, these channels being formed 
by water, which has collected into streams, flowing 
down the slopes of the mountains. The volcanic cone, 
under these circumstances, frequeitly presents the 
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I appearance of a partially opened umbriilla. Owing to 
the impervious character of the materials composing 
tuff-conep, their craters are frequently found to be 
I occupied by lakes. 

Tufas have usiially a white or yellowish-brown 
1 colour, and these are the colours exhibited by the 
I cones composed of this material before they become 
[ covered by vegetation. Tufas acorite, and lavas usually 




crumble down to form a very rich soil, and many of the 
choicest wines are produced from grapes grown on the 
fertile slopes of volcanic mountains. When, however, 
as not uufrequently happens, the materials are finely 
divided and incoherent, they are so easily driven about 
by the winds that cultiv'ation of any kind is rendered 
almost impossible. In the Islands of Stromboli and 
Vulcano the gardens have to be surrounded by high 
fences to prevent them from being overwhelmed by the 
ever-shifting masses of volcanic sand. 
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' There are some cones wliieh are composed in part 
of ECoriEB and in part of tnfa. Hence we are some- 
timea at a loss whether to group them with the one 
class of conea or the other. But in the majority of 
cases, scoria- and tuff-cones present the sufficiently 
well-marked and distinctive characters which we have 
described. 

Lava-conea differ quite as greatly in their forms na 
do the cones composed of fragmentary materials, the 
variations being principally determined by the degree 
of liquidity of the lavas, 

We sometimes find that outwelling masses of lava, 
when issuing in small quantities from a vent, accumu- 
late in cauliflower- shaped masses, or sometimes in the 
form of a column, or bottle. Professor J. i). Dana 
describes many such fantastically-formed masses of 
lava as being found in Hawaii, one of which is repre- 
sented in fig. 25 {p. 100). 

When the lava issues from the rent in great quan- 
tities it tends to flow on all sides of it, and to build 
up a great conical heap above the orifice. If the lava 
be very liquid it flows to great distances, resting at a 
very slight slope. Thus we find that the volcanoes of 
Hawaii have been built up of successive ejections of 
very liquid lava, which have formed cones having a 
slope of only 6° to 8°, but of such enormous dimensions 
that the diameter of their bases is seventy miles and 
their height 14,000 feet. 

If, on the other liand, the lava be viscid, or very 
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imperfectly liquid in character, it tends to accumulate 
immediatelj' around the vent ; fresh ejections force 
the first, extruded matter outwards, in the manner 
so well illustrated by Dr. Reyer's experiments, and at 
last a more or less Bteep-sided bulbous mass is formed 
over the vent. Such bulbous masses, composed of im- 
perfectly fluid lavas, occur in many volcanic districts, 
and constitute hills of considerable size. From the 
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tendency of matters thus extruded to choke up the 
vents, however, these volcanoes composed of viscid 
lavas cannot be expected to attain the i-ast dimensions 
reached by some of those composed of very liquid 
lavas. The difference in the forms of lava-cones com- 
posed of very fluid or of somewhat viscid materials is 
illustrated in fig. 58. '^ten the interior of such steep- 
sided volcanic mountains composed of viscid materials 
is exposed by the action of denuding forces, the peculiar 
internal structure we have described is displayed by 
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them. In the Chodi-Berg of Hungary, a great bulbous 
mass of andesitic rock, this endogenous structure is 
admirably displayed. It is also well seen in the ex- 
cavation of the hill of the Grand Sarcoui, a similar 
mass, composed of altered trachyte, which has been 
erupted in the midst of a scoria-cone in the Auvergne. 
See Eg. 44 (p. 126). 

Most of the great volcanic mountains of the globe 
belong to the class of ' composite cones,' and are built 
up by alternate ejections of fluid lava and fragmentary 
materials. The slope of the sides in such composite 
cones is subject to a wide range of variation, being 
determined in part by the degree of Hquidity of the 
lavas, in part by the nature of the fragmentary mate- 
rials ejected, and in part by the proportions which the 
fragmentary and lava-ejections bear ta one another. 

But there is another set of causes which tends to 
modify the form and character of these composite, 
volcanic cones. As we have already pointed out, the 
sides of such cones are liable to be rent asunder from 
time to time, and the fissures so produced axe injected 
with masses of liquid lava from below. These fissures, 
rent in the sides of volcanic cones, often reach the 
surface and eruptive action takes place, giving rise to 
the formation of a cone, or series of cones, upon the 
line of the fissure (fig. 61). Such small cones thrown 
up on the flanks of a great volcanic mountain are 
known as ' parasitic cones ' ; though subordinate to the 
great mountain mass, thev may be in themselves of 
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considerable dimension a Among the hundreds of 
parasitic cones which stud the flanks of Etna, there 
ire some which are nearly 800 feet in height 




tThe building up of parasitic cones upon the flanks 
of a volcanic mountain tends, of course, to destroy its 
regular conical form. This may be well seen in Etna, 




Fio. 62.— OuTLiNK OP Etna, as sekh from CaTjIIiu. 

■which, by the accumulation of materials upon its flanks, 
has become a remarkably 'round-shouldered' moun- 
tain (See figs. 62 and 63-) At the same time it must 
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be remembered that materials erupted from the central 
vent tend to fill up the hollows between these pirasitie 
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cones, anil thus t'l rt;ritore to the mountiiin its regiiljirly 
conical form. 

The Island of Ischia is a good example of a great 
volcanic cone the flanks of which are covered with nu- 
meroua small parasitic cones. Wliile the great central 
volcano has evidently been long extinct, and one side of 
its crater-wall is completely broken down, some of the 
small parasitic cones around its base have been formed 
within the historical period^onc of them as recently 
as the year 1301. Fig. 64 is a plan of the Island of 




Ischia, showing the numerous parasitic cones scat- 
tered over the slopes of the principal cone. 

In one case we find that a parasitic cone, the Monte 
Eotaro, has itself a similar smaller cone, which is para- 
sitic to it, at its foot ; this aeeondary parasitic cone 
gives off a small lava-stream of trachyte, which has 
flowed down to the sea. (See fig. 65.) 

Most great volcanic mountains exhibit a tendency 
towards a subsidence of their central portions, which 
may take place either during or subsequently to their 
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period of activity. When we examine the strata upon 
which a volcano haa been built up, but which are now 
exposed to our study by denuding forces, we usually 




find that they incline towards the centre of the erup- 
tive activity- (See figs 66 and 67.) Two causes may 




contribute to bring about tbia result. In the first 

instance, we must remark that the piling up of ma- 

I terials aroimd the volcanic vent causes the subjacent 



strata to be subjected to a degree of presBure far io 
ext-esa of that which acts upon the surroimding rocka. 
And secondly, it must be borne in mind that the con- 
tinual removal of material from be!ow the mount^n 
must tend to the production of hollows, into which 
the overlying stnita will sink. The effect of this cen- 
tral subsidence is to give to the flanks of volcanic 
cones those beautifully curved outlines which constitute 
so striking a feature in Vesuvius (see fig. 1 7, p. 87), 
Fosiyama (see fig. 77, No. 1, facing p. 178), and many 
other volcanic mountains. 

There seems, at first sight, to be scarcely any limit 
to the dimensions which these great composite volcanic 
cones may attain : the lateral eruptions tending to 
enlarge the area of the base of the mountain, and, 
by the injection of the fissures, to knit together and 
strengthen its structure, while the central eruptions 
continually increase the elevation of the mass. Great, 
however, as is the force which is concerned in the pro- 
duction of our terrestrial volcanoes, it has its limits; 
and, at last, the piling up of materials will have gone 
on to such an extent, that the active forces beneath 
the volcano are no longer competent either to raise 
materials to the elevated summit of the mountain or 
to tear asunder its strengthened and fortified flanks, 
Under these circumstances, the volcanic forces, if they 
have not already exhausted themselves, will be com- 
pelled to find weak places in the district surrounding 
the volcano, at which fissures may be produced and the 
ihenomena of eruption displayed. 
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^H Some volcanic cones exhibit evidence that during^ 
W tie series of eruptions by which they have gradually 
■ been built up, the centre of volcanic aL'titm has shifted 
^Lto another point within the mountain. Thus Ljell has 
^Bbmn, in the case of Etna, that during the earlier 
^Baiode in the history of the mountain the piling up 
^Bf materials went on around a centre which is now 
^^Ktnated at a distance of nearly four miles &om the 
^Vesent focus of eruptive activity. Some of onr old 
^HntJsh volcanoes, of which the denuded wrecks exist 
^K tile Western Isles of Scotland, show similar evidence 
^Wa ebifting of the axis of eruption. 
^M One of the most conspicuous features of a volcanic 
^■me is the great depression or crater found at its 
^ffimmit. In describing the internal structure of vol- 
I canlc uones, we have seen how these craters are pro- 
daced and acquire their inverted conical form, hy the 
slipping and rolling back of materials towards the 
I centre of eruptive action. 

Almost all volcanic cones exhibit craters, but in 
those which are formed entirely by the outwelling of 
viscid lavas the central depression ia often slight and 
iaconspicuous, and occasionally altogether wanting. It 
frequently happens, however, that eruptive action has 
ceased at the centre of a volcano, and its summit- 
crater may by denudation be entirely destroyed, while 
new and active craters are formed upon its flanks. 
Stromboli furnishes us with an admirable example of 
this kiud (see fig. 1, facing p. 10). Other volcannea 
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may exhibit several craters, one at the summit of the 
mountain and others upon its flanks. Of this we find 
a good example in Vnlcano (fig 6, p. 43). 

When a volcano has been built up by regular and 
continuous eruptions from the same volcanic vent, the 
size of the crater remaini the '^me, while the volcano 
continually grows m height and iii the diameter of it« 




base. The size of the crater will be determined by the 
eruptive force at the volcanic centre, the size of the 
mountain by the duration of the volcanic activity and 
the quantity of material ejected. In the earliest stage 
of its history, such a volcano will resemble Monte 
Nuovo, which has a crater reaching down almost to tie 
base of the mountain ; in the later stages of its history, 
such a volcano will resemble Cotopasi (fig. 68) and 
Citlaltepetl (fig. 69), in which the crater, though of far 
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greater absolute (iimensiona than that of Monte Nuovo, 
bears but a sinall proportion to the \'ast cone at the 
summit of which it is situated. 

In the great majority of volcanoes, however, erup- 
tive action does not go on by any means regularly and 
continuously, but terrible parosyBinal outbursts ocuur. 




which suddenly enlarge the dimensions of the crater to 
an enormous extent. 

In the year 1772, there occurred a volcanic eruption 

in the Isliuid of Java, which is perhaps the most violent 

and terrible that has happened within the historical 

period. A lofty volcanic cone, called Papandayang, 

I 9,000 feet high, burst into eruption, and, in a single 

0,000,000.000 cubic feet of miiterials were 
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thrown into the atraospliere, fitUing npon ihe country 
around the mountjiin, where no less than forty villages 
were huried. After the eruption, the volcano w^ found 
to have been reduced in height from 9,000 to 5,000 
feet, and to present a vast crater in its midst, which 
had been formed by the ejection of the enormous mass 
of materials. 

Many similar cases might be cited of the removal 
of a great part of a mountain-mass by a sudden, 
laroxysmal outburst. In some cases, indeed, the whole 
mass of a mountain has been blown away during a 
terrific eruption, and the site of the mountain is now 
occupied by a lake. This is said to have been the case 
with the Islaud of Timor, where an active volcano, 
which was visible from a distance of 300 miles at sea, 
has entirely disappeared. 

The removal of the central portion of great vol- 
canic mountains by explosive action, gives rise to the 
formation of those vast, circular, crater-rings of which 
such remarkable examples occur in many volcanic die- 
tricta. These crater-rings present a wall with an enter 
slope agreeing with that of the volcanic cone of which 
they originally formed a part, but with steep inner 
clifTs, which exhibit a good section of the beds of tuff, 
ash, and lava with the intersecting dykes of which (he 
original volcano was built up. Near Naples, one of 
these crater-rings, with sloping outer aides and steep 
inner ones, is employed to form the royal game pre- 
serve of Astroni, the only entrance to the crater beinf{ 
_ cloaed by gates. 
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As these crater-rings are usually composed of mate- 
rials more or less impervious to water, they often become 
the site of lakes. The beautiful circular lake of Laach, 
in the Rhine Provinces, with the numerous similar 
examples of Central Italy — Albano, Nemi, Bracciano, 
and Uolsena — the lakes of the Campi Phlegrsei (Agnano, 
Avernus, Su.;), and some similar lakes in the Auvergne, 




may be adduced as examples of crater-rings which hare 
become the site of lakes. 

One of the most beautiful of the crater-lakes in the 
Auvergne is Lac Paven (fig. 70), which lies at the foot cf 
a scoria-cone, Mont Chalme, and is itself surrounded by 
masses of ejected materials. The crater-lake of Bagno, 
in Ischia (fig. 71), has had a channel cut between it 
and the sea, so that it serves as a natural harbour. 
The lake of Gustavila, in Mexico (fig. 72), is an ex- 
ample of a crater-lake on a much larger scale. 
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In mauj of these crater-rings the diameter of the 
circular space enclosed by them is often very great 
indeed as compared with the height of the walls. 




Two of the largest crater-rings in the world are 
found in Central Italy, and are both occupied by lakes, 
the circular forma of which must strike every observer. 




Mexico. 

Iwea irlifidiUy formed.) 



The I^go di Bracciano, which lies to the north-west of 
Rome, is a circular lake six and a half miles in diameter, 
surrounded by hiUa which at their highest point rise to 
the height of 1,486 feet above the sea, while the surface 
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of the waters of the lake is 540 feet above the sea- 
level. The Lago di Bolsena is somewhat less perfectly 
circular in outline than the Lago di Bracciano ; it has a 
length from north to south of ten-and-a-quaxter miJea 
and a breadth from east to west of nine miles ; the surface 
of the waters of this lake is 962 feet above that of 
the waters of the Mediterranean. The lake of Bolsena, 
like that of Bracciano, is surrounded by hills composed 
of volcanic materials ; the highest points of this ring 
of hills rise to elevations of 684, 780, and 985 feet 
respectively above the waters of the lake. 

In these great circular lakes of Bolsena and Brac- 
ciano, as well as in the smaller ones of Albano, Nemi, 
and the lakes of Frascati in the same district, the vaf;t 
circular spaces enclosed by them, the gradual outer 
slope of the ring, and the inner precipices which bound 
the lake, all afford evidence of the explosive action to 
which they owe their origin. 

But while the vast crater-rings we have mentioned 
are frequently found to be occupied by lakes, there are 
many other similar crafer-ringa which remain dry, either 
from the materials of which they are composed being 
of more pervious character, or from rivers having cut a 
channel through the walls of the crater, in this way 
draining off its waters. 

Thus in the Campi PhlegKei, while we have the 
craters of Agnano and Avemus forming complete cir- 
cular lakes, Astroni has only a few insignificant lakeleta 
on its floor, and the Pianura, the Piano di Quarto, 
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which have each a diameter of three or four miles, with 
many others, remain perfectly dry. In the vicinity of 
the great crater-lakes of Central Italy we find the crater- 
ring of the Vallariccia, whieh has evidently once been 
a lake but is now drained, its floor being covered with 
villages and vineyards. 

A comparison of these vast crater-rings leads us to the 
conclusion that in the majority of eases, if not in everyin- 
Btance. they are composed almost entirely of volcanic tuff 
and dust. In the case of the more solidly-built composite 
volc-anic cones, the volcanic forces, aa we have seen, 
produce fissures in the mass, and along these fissures 
parasitic cones axe thrown up, the tension of the mass 
of imprisoned vaponrs below the mountain being thus 
from time to time relieved. But in the case of a vol- 
canic cone composed of loose fragmentary materials, such 
temporary relief is impossible. The cracks, as soon aa 
they originate, will be filled up and choked hy the fall- 
ing in of materials from above and at their aides. In 
this way the eruptive action will be continually re- 
pressed, til! at last the imprisoned vapours acquire snch 
a high state of tension that the outburst, when it occurs, 
is of the most terrible character, and the whole central 
mass of the volcano is blown into the air. It may often 
seem surprising that the ejection of such vast masses of 
material from the centre of a volcanic cone does not 
effect more in the way of raising the height of the 
crater-walls. But it must be remembered that, in the 
case of craters of such vast area, the majority of the 
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ejected materials must fall back again within its cir- 
camference. By repeated ejections these materials will 
at last be reduced to such an extreme state of comminu- 
tion that they can be borne away by the winds, and 
spread over the country to the distance of hundreds 
or thousands of miles After greit \olcanic outbursts 
enormous areas are thus found covered with fine vol- 
canic dust to the depth of miny inches or feet 




Sometimes, as in the ease of the Lago di Eracciano, 
the eruptive forces appear to have entirely exhausted 
themselves in the prodigious outburst by which the 
great crater was produced. But in other cases, as in 
that of the Lago di Bolsena, the eruptive action was 
resumed at a later date, and small tuff-cones were 
thrown up upon the floor of the crater; these now 
rise as islands above the surface of the lake. In other 
cases, again, the eruptive action was resumed after the 
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and 75), and many others that might be cited, are thus 
found to be surrounded by vast crater-rings. Vesuvius 
itself is surrounded by the crater-ring of Somma (fig. 

re). 

This formation of cone within crater, often many 
times repeated, is very characteristic of volcanoes. The 
craters mark sudden and violent parosysmal outbursts, 
the cones axe the result of more moderate but long- 
oontinued ejection. Sometimes, as at Vesuvius in J 767 




Fia. 76.— Vesdvius, 



(fig, lo, p. 85), we find a nest of craters and cones which 
very strikingly exemplifies this kind of action. 

We shall point out, hereafter, that at most volcanic 
centres the ejection of trachytic lavas precedes that of 
the basaltic lavas. Now it is these tracliytic lavas which 
principally give rise to the fonnation of the light lapiUi 
of which tuff-cones are formed. Hence it is that we 
BO frequently find, as in the case of Vesuvius, Rocca- 
Monfina, nnd many other volcanoes, that a great crater- 
ring, largely composed of tuffs, encloses a cone built 
up of more basic lavas. 
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Ferdiiiandez (fig. 78), which waa thrown up off the 
coast of Sicily in 1831, it waa evident that volcanic 
outbursts taking place at some depth below the level 
of the sea gradually piled up a cone of scorise with a 
crater in its midst. By constant accessionB to its 
mass, thia scoria-cone waa eventuaUy raised above 
the sea-level, but the action of the waves upon the 
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loose materials soon destroyed the crater-walls and 
eventually reduced the island to a shoal. It is evident 
that in all eases in which eruptions take place beneath 
the sea-levelj and the loose materials are exposed during 
their accumulation to the beating of the sea-waves, the 
form of the volcanic cone so produced will be greatly 
modified by the interaction of the two sets of opposed 
causes, the eruptive forces from below and the distri- 
butive action of the sea-waves. 
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Craters when once formed are often rent across, 
along the line of the fissure above which they are 
thrown up. Thus the crater of Vesuvius was in 1872 
rent completely asunder on one side, so that it was 
possible to climh through the fissure thus produced and 
reach the bottom of the crater. Streams flowing down 
the sides of the crater, and escapiug through such a rent, 
may in the end greatly modify the form and disguise 
the characters of a volcanic crater. Of this kind of 
action we have a striking example in the Val del Eove 
of Etna. 

Volcanoes, as we shall point out in the sequel, ore 
after their extinction frequently submerged beneath the 
waters of the ocean. The sea entering the craters, 
eats back their cliff-like sides and enlarges their areas. 
Such denuded craters are called ' calderas,' the channels 
into them 'barrancos.' 

Sometimes the action of the waves upon a partially 
submerged volcano has led to the cutting back of its 
slopes into steep cliffs, at the same time that the crater- 
ring is enlarged. In such eases we have left a more 
or less complete rocky ring, composed of alternating 
lavas and fragmentary materials. Of such a ruined 
crater-ring, the Island of St. Paul in the South Atlantic 
affords an admirable example. 

When the action of denudation has gone still far- 
ther, all the lavas and tuffs composing the cone may be 
completely removed and nothing left but masses of the 
hard and highly-crystaUine rocks which have cooled 
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down slowly in the heart of the volcano. An example 
of this kind is afforded to us by St. Kilda, the remotest 
member of the British Archipelago. 

But although the majority of volcanic craters are . 
clearly formed by esplosive action, there are some J 
craters, like those of Kilaiiea in Hawaii, which probably. I 
owe their origin to quite a different set of causes. 
thia ease the explosive action at the vent is but slight, 
and the crater, which is of very irregular form, appears 
to have originated in a fissure, which has been slowly 
enlarged by the liquid lavas encroaching upon and 
eating away its sides. Such craters as these, however, 
appear to be comparatively rare. 

Besides the great volcanic mountains composed < f 
lava, scoriie, tuff and ash, there are other structures 
which are formed around volcanic vents even when 
these do not eject molten rock-masses. The water 
which issues in these cases either as steam or in a 
more or less highly heated condition frequently carries 
materials in suspension or solution, and these some- 
times accumulate in considerable quantities around the 
vent. 

When fissures are formed in the midst of loose 
argillaceous materials, such as are frequently produced 
by the decomposition of volcanic rocks, the waters 
which issue through them are sometimes so charged 
with muddy matter that this accumulates to form cones 
having all the general characters of volcanic mountains, 
and which occasionally rise to the height of 250 feet. 
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The gases and vapours which issue frfim these 'mud-vol- 
canoes ' are those which are known to be emitted from 
volcanic vents at which the action going on is not very 
intense. Daubeny and others have suggested- that 
these raud-vok-anoes may be the result of actions which 
have little or no analogy with those which take place 
at ordinary volcanic vents, and that the combustion of 
subterranean beds of sulphur and similar caoses would 
be quitrf" competent to their production. Bnt. inii»- i 
much as these mud-voleanoes are almost always situated 1 
in regions in which the more powerful volcanic action I 
has only recently died away, and the gases and vapoon I 
emitted by them are very similar in character to thoBfti I 
which issue from volcanoes, there does not appear tO ] 
be any good reason for doubting that they should b* 1 
classed as truly volcanic phenomena, 

Mud-volcanoes are found in Northern Italy near Mo- 
dena, in Sicily near Girgenti, on the shores of the Se; 
Azof and the Caspian, in Central America, and in other 
parts of the globe. The gas frequently escapes from 
them with such violence that mud ia thrown iuto the 
air to the height of several hundreds of feet. Some- 
times this gas is inflammable, consisting of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, hydrogen, or some hydrocarbons, and these 
gases occasionally take fire, so that true flames issue 
from these mud-volcanoes. In other cases the mud- 
volcanoes appear to be formed by either hot or cold 
springs containing large quantities of suspended mate- 
rials, and the liquid mud issues from the vent without 
any violent eruptive action. 
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The soluble materials whioh waters issuing from 
volcanic vents deposit on their sides are chiefly silica 
and carbonate of lime. 

Hot springs, whether intermittent or constant, 
often contain Inrge quantities of silica in solution. 
The solution of this silica is effected, at the moment of 
its separation from combination with the alkali or 



alkaline earths, during the decomposition of volcanic 
rocka, and is favoured by the presence of alkaline car- 
bonates in the water, and the high temperature and 
the pressure under which it exists in the subterranean 
regions. When the water reaches the surfaee and, 
being relieved from pressure, begins to cool down the 
silica is deposited. By this deposited silica the basins 
around the geysers of Iceland are formed. Sometimes 
conical structnreB are built up around the venta of hot 
springs by the deposition of eilica from their waters. 
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Examples of this kind abound in the National Park of 
Colorado, where they have received fanciful names, such 
as the Beehive, Liberty Cap, &c. This deposited silica 
is known to geologiata as sinter. The forms of some 
of the structures which surround the orifices of gejsers 
is shown in fig. 79. The 'Liberty Cap' is an extinct 
geyaer-cone fifty feet high and twenty feet in diameter. 

Hot and cold springs rising in volcanic regions are 
often highly charged with carbonic acid, and in p 
through calcareous rocks dissolve large quantities f 
carbonate of lime. Upon exposure to the atmoBphersir, I 
the free carbonic acid escapes and the carbonate of lira^ 
is deposited in the form known as ' travertine.' 
springs occur in great numbers in many volcanic r6^^ 
gioDS. In the Anvergne great rock-masses occnr-^ 
formed of carbonate of lime deposited fixim a state of ' 
solution and taking the form of natural aqneducts and 
bridges. In Carlsbad the numerous hot springs have 
deposited masses of pisolitic rock (Strudelstein) which 
have filled up the whole bottom of the valley, and upon 
these deposits the town itself is mainly built. In Cen- 
tral Italy the deposits of travertine formed by cal- 
careous springs are of enormous extent and tbicknesa : 
St. Peter's and all the principal buildings of Rome 
being constructed of this travertine or ' Tibur-stone.' 

"When springs charged with sihca or carbonate of 
Ume rise upon the slope of a hill composed of loose 
volcanic materials, they give rise to the remarkable 
stjuctures known as sinter- and travertine-terraces (see 
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fig. 80). The water flowing downwards from the vent 
forms a hard deposit upon the lower slope of the hill, 
while the continual deposition of solid materials with- 
in the vent tends to choke it up. As a new vent 
cannot be forced by the waters through the hard rock 
formed below, it is originated a little higher up. Thus 



the Bit* of the spring ie gradually shifted farther aud 
farther back into the hill. As deposition takes place 
along the surfaces over which this water flows, ter- 
races are built up enclosing basins. Of structures of 
this kind we have remarkable esaraples in the sinter- 
terraces of Rotomahana in New Zealand and the tra- 
vertine-terraces of the Gardiner's River in the Yellow- 
stone Park district of the Rocky Mountains. 



CHAPTER VI I. 

TRE SUCCESSION OF OPERATIONS TAKING PLACE i 
VOLCANIC CENTRES. 

That a volcanic vent, when once establiehed, may 
display intense activity during enorraoua periods of 
time, there cannot be the Bmallest reason for doubting ; 
for the aoeumulation of materials aroiind some existing 
volcanic centres must certainly have been going on 
during many thousands, perhaps millions, of years. 
To us, whose periods of observation arc so circum- 
scribed, it may therefore at first sight appear a hopeless 
task to trace the ' life-history of a volcano,' to discover 
the stages of its development, and to indicate the 
various episodes which have occurred during the long 
periods it has beeti in existence. But when it is re- 
membered that we have the opportunity of studying 
and comparing hundreds of such volcanoes, exhibiting 
every varying phase of their development, we shall 
see that such an attempt is by no means so un- 
promising as it at first sight appears to be. In the 
present chapter, we shall give an account of the results 
which have already been obtained by inquiries directed 
to this object. 
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There is not the smallest room for doubt that 
during the past history of our globe, exhibitions of 
subtiirranean energy have occurred at mauy different 
parts of its surface. There ia further evidence that 
at the several sites where these displays of the vol- 
cajuG forces have taken place, the succession of the 
outbursts has run through a regular cycle, gradually 
increasing in intensity to a maximum, and then as 
gradually dying away. 

A little consideration will show that the first portion 
of this cycle of events ia the one which it is most diffi- 
cult to examine and study. The products of the earlier 
and feeble displays of volcanic activity, at any particu- 
lar centre, are liable to be destroyed, or masked, during 
the ejection of overwhelming masses of materials in 
the later stages of its more matured energy. That the 
feeble displays of volcanic force now exhibited in some 
localities will gradually increase in intensity in the 
future, and eventually reach the grandest stage of de- 
velopment, there can be no reason for doubting. But, 
unfortunately, we are quite unable to discriminate 
these feeble manifestations, which are the embryonic 
stages in the development of grand exhibitions of the 
volcanic forces, from shght outbursts which die away 
and make no further sign. 

From what has been proved concerning the true 
nature of volcanic action, however, it is certain that 
the first step towards the exhibition of such action, at 
any particular locality, must be the production of an 
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aperfure in the earth's crust. Only by means of ancli 
an aperture can the vapours, gases, and rocky materials 
reach the surface, and give rise to the phenomena 
there displayed. There is reason to beheve that all 
such operations are really of the nature of fissures, or 
cracks, which have been opened through the super- 
jacent strata by the efforts of the repressed subter- 
ranean forces. 

Some recent writers have, it is true, endeavoured 
to draw a distinction between what they call ' fissure- 
eruptions,' and eruptions taking place from volcanic 
cones. But all volcanic outbursts are truly ' fissuie- 
eruptiona' — the subterranean materials finding their 
way to the surface through great cracks, which, in a 
more or less vertical position, traverse the overlying 
rock-masses. It is true that in many cases portions of 
these cracks soon get choked up, while other portions 
become widened, and the volcanic energy is concen- 
trated at such spofca. Thus the materials ejected from 
these fissures are usually emitted in greatest quantities 
at one or more points along the fissure, and a single 
great volcanic vent, or a row of smaller vents, ia esta- 
blished upon the line at which the fissure reaches the 
surface. 

We have seen that the amount of explosive action 
taking place at different volcanic vents varies according 
to the proportion of imprisoned water contained in the 
lava. In the cases where there is much explosive 
action, vast accumulations of scorise, lapilli, and dust 
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take place, and cones of great size are built up j but 
in those cases where the explosive action is small the 
lavas flow quietly from the vent, and only small scoriffi- 
cones are thrown up, these being probably aoon swept 
away by the lava-currents themselves or by denuding 
agencies. But both kinds of eruption have equal 
claims to be called ' fissure-eruptions.' 

In the expansive force of great. maBses of im- 
prisoned vapour, we have a competent cause for the 
production of the fissures through which volcanic out- 
bursts take place. Such fissures are found traversing 
the rocks lying above volcanic foci, and often extending 
to distances of many miles, or even hundreds of miles, 
from the centres of activity. Some of these cracks 
are found to be injected with fused materials from 
below, others have been more or less completely filled 
with various minerals that have been volatilized, or 
carried by superheated wafers from the deeper regions 
of the earth's crust. That many of the cracks thus 
produced in the superjacent rocks, by the heaving 
forces of imprisoned vapour seeking to escape, never 
reached the surface, we have sufficient proof in many 
mining regions. 

If we now transfer our attention from the deeper 
portions of the earth's crust to the surface, we can 
well understand how the attempts of the imprisoned 
vapours to force a passage for themselves through the 
solid rock-masses would lead to shocks and jars among 
the latter. Each of these shocks or jars would give 
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H rise, in the surrounding portiooa of the earth's crust, 
H to thoee vibrations which we know as earthquakes. 

H The close connection between most earthquakes and 
H volcanic phenomena is a faet that does not admifc of 
H the smallest doubt; and though it would be rash to 
^m define all earthquakes as ' uncompleted efforts to esta- 
H blish a volcano,' yet, in the efforts of the repressed 
H Bubterninean forces to find a vent by the production 
■ of fissures in the overlying rock-masses, we have a 
W cause competent to the production of those shocks 

which are transmitted to such enormous distances as 

waves of elastic compression. 

We have seen that the production of the fissure 

[upon which the small volcano of Monte Nuovo was 
thrown up was preceded by a succession of earth- 
quakes, which for a period of over two years terrified 
the inhabitants of the district, and might have warned 
them of the toming event. In the same manner, 
doubtless, the period before the appeaiajice of volcanic 
phenomena in a new area would be marked by power- 
ful subterranean disturbances within it, due to the 
efforts of the imprisoned vapours to force for them- 
selves a channel to the surface. 

In the case of Monte Nuovo, we have seen that the 
fissure, when first produced, emitted water — at first iu 
a cold, then iu a boiling condition — and, finally, steam 
and scoriEe. It is probable that through the first 
cracks which reached the surface, during the heaving 
of the subterranean forces, water, charged with car- 
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boiiic acid, flowed abundantly, and that these cold 
Bprings, charged with carbonic acid and carbonate of 
lime, would be succeeded by others which were hot 
and contained silica in solution. In Hungary, the 
Western Isles of Scotland, and many other volcanic 
districts, we find abundant evidence that, before the 
eruption of lavas in the area, great masses of travertine 
and siliceous sinter were formed by the action of cold 
and hot springs. 

As the volcanic action became more Intense by the 
more perfect opening of the fissures, the evolution of 
carbonic acid gases would be succeeded by the appear- 
ance of sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, boracic 
acid, and hydrochloric acid, which recent studies have 
shonTi to be successively emitted from volcanic venta 
as the temperature within them rises. At last lava or 
molten rock becomes visible within the fissures, and 
the ejection of the frothy masses — scorite, pumice, lapilli 
and dust — commences, and this is sometimes succeeded 
by the outflow of currents of lava. 

That volcanoes are thus built iip along lines of 
fissure in the earth's crnat we have the most convincing 
proofs. Not only have such iissiires been seen in actual 
course of formation at Vesuvius, Etna, and other active 
volcanoes, but a study of the volcanoes dissected hy 
denudation affords the most convincing evidence of the 
same fact. The remarkable linear arrangement of vol- 
canoes, which is conspicuous to l,he most superficial 
observer, is a very striking evidence of the same fact. 
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We have described the action going on at Stromboli 
as typical of that which occurs at all volcanic vente. 
Stromboli is, however, one among a group of islands all 
of which are entirely of volcanic origin. The volcanoes 
of this group of islands, the jEolian or Lipari Islands, 
are arranged along a series of lines which doubtless 
mark iissures in the earth's crust. These fissures, us 
will be seen by the a o ipany ng i ip (hg 81) radiate 
from a centre at wh h we ha e proofs of the former 




existence of a volcano of enormo 1 n ens ons It 
is a veiy interest ng fact h ch the s ud es of Prof. 
Suess have estabhshed, that the earthquakes which 
have so often desolated Calabria appear to have origi- 
nated immediately beneath this great centre of volcanic 
activity. 

When two volcanic cones are thrown up on the same 
Hue of fissure, their fall development is interfered with, 
and irregularities in their form and characters axe the 
consequence. In the plan (fig, 82) and the section 
(fig, 83) an example is given of the results of such a 
shifting of the centre of eruption along a line of fissure. 
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By tlie second oiit.huryt, one-half of the firat-formed 
cone has been removed, and the second-formed overlaps 
the first. 




Sometimes a number of scoria- or tuff-cones are 
thrown up in such close proximity to one another along 
a line of fissme, that they merge into a laag irregular 




heap on the summit of which a number of distinct 
craters can be traced. An example of this kind was 
furnished by the line of scoria-cones formed above the 
fissure which opened on the flanks of Etn 
(see fig. 84). 
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Even in the case of great composite cones, however, 
'e aometimes find proofs of the centre of eruption 
.aving shifted its pluce along the line of fissure. No 




Via. 86.— Plan 



letter example of this kind could possibly be adduced 
jhau that of the Island of Vulcano, with the peninanla 
)f Vulcanello, which is joined to it by a narrow isthmus 
see the map, fig. 81, p. 192). In fig. 85 we have 
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given an enlarged plan of this island which will make 
it^ peculiar structure uaoro intelligible (see also the 
eection given in fig. 77, No. 6, facing p. 178). 

The south-eastern part of the island consists of four 
crater-rings, one half of each of which has been suc- 
cessively destroyed, through the shifting of the centre 
of eroption towards the north-west, along the great 
line of fiasuro shown in the general map (fig. 81). 
The last formed of these four crater-rings is the one 
which is now most complete, and culminates in Monto 
Saraceno (1581 ft.), a in the plan, the highest point in 
the island. The older crater-rings have been in part 
removed by the inroads of the waters of the MedH 
ranean on the shores of the island. In the centre 
the great crater, b, which we have just described, rises 
the present active cone of Vulcano, 1,266 feet high, and 
having a crater, c, about 600 yards in diamet«r and 
more than 500 feet in depth. From this cone, a great 
stream of obsidian, e, flowed in the year 1775, and a 
small crater, d, the Fossa Anticha, has been opened in 
the side of the cone. The continuation of the same 
line of fissure is indicat-ed by a ruined tuff-cone, /, 
known as the FaragUone, and the three scoria-cones of 
Vulcanello, g, h, which have been thrown up so close 
to .one another as to have their lower portions merged 
in one common mass, as shown in fig. 86. 

Even in volcanoes of the largest dimensions we 
sometimes find proofs of the centre of eruption having 
shifted along the line of fissure. I>yell showed that 
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such a change in the position of the central axis of the 
volcano had taken place in Etna, and the same pheno- 
menon is exhibited in the clearest manner by some of 
the ancient volcanoes of the Inner Hebrides, which 
hare been dissected by the denuding forces. 




In the case of the Lipari Islands, the fi 
which the volcanic mountains have been thrown up 
radiate from a common centre, and a similar arrange 
ment can be traced in many volcanic regions, especially 
those in which a great central volcano has existed. In 
other cases, however, as in the Campi Phlegriei, the 
volcanic vents appear to be formed along lines which 
assume a parallel arrangement, and this doubtless 
marks the relative position of the original fissures pro- 
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duced ia the earth's crust when these volcanoes were 
formed. In some other cases we find evidences of the 
ezistence of a principal fissure from the sides of whicii 
smaller cracka originated. These three kinds of ar- 
rangements of volcano-producing fissures are equally 
well illustrated when we study those denuded districts, 
in which, as we have seen, the ground-plans of volcanic 
structures are revealed to our view. 

There is now good ground for helieving that in 
volcanic vents, at which long-continued eruptive action 
takes place, the lavas of different chemical composition 
make their appearance in something like a definite 
order. It had been remarked by Scrope and other 
geologists at the beginning of the present century, that 
in many volcanic areas the acid or trachytic lavas 
were erupted before the basic or basaltic. 

Von Richthofeu, by his studies in Hungary and 
the volcanic districts of the Rocky Moimtains, has been 
able to enunciate a law governing the natural order of 
succession of volcanic products j and although some ex- 
ception to this law may he mentioned, it is found to 
hold good for many other districts than those in which 
it was first determined. 

In a great number of cases it has been found that 
the first erupted rocks in a volcanic district are those 
of intermediate composition which are known as ande- 
sites. These andesitos, which are especially charac- 
terised by the nature of their felspar, sometimes con- 
tain free quartz and are then known as quartz- andesit^s 
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or dacites, from their abundance in Transylvania, the 
old Roman province of Dacia. 

Von Richthofen suggests that another class of vol- 
canic rocks, to which he gives the name of ' propylitea,' 
were in every case emptcd before the andesites, and 
in support of his views adduces the fact that in many in- 
stances propylites are found underlying andtsites. But 
the propylites are, in chemical composition, identical 
with the andesites, and like them present some varieties 
in which quartz occurs, and others in which that mine- 
ral is absent. In their microscopic characters the pro- 
pylites differ from the andesites and dacites only in the 
fiict that the former are more perfectly crystalline in 
structure, being indped in many cases quite undistin- 
guisbable from the diorites or the plutonic representa- 
tives of the andesites. The propylites also contain 
liquid cavities, which the andesites and dacites as a 
rule do not, and the former class of rocks, as Prof. Szabo 
well points out, are usually much altered by the passage 
of sulphurous and other vapours, in consequence of 
which they frequently contain valuable metallic ores. 

The extrusion of these andesitic lavas is sometimes 
accompanied, and sometimes preceded or followed, by 
i-ruptiona of trachytic lavas^ — -that is, of lavas of inter- 
mediate composition which have a different kind of 
felspar from that prevailing in the andesites. 

In the final stages of the eruptive action in most 
volcanic districts the lavas poured forth belong to the 
classes of the rhyolitic or acid, and the basaltic or 
basic lavas. 
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These fiicts are admirably illustrated in the case ol 
the volcanic district of the Lipari Islands, to which we 
have had such frequent occasion to refer. The great 
central volcano of this district, which now in a ruined 
condition constitutes a number of small islets (see the 
map, fig. 81, p. 192), is composed of andesitiu lavas. 
The other great volcanoes thrown up along the three 
radiating lines of fissure are composed of andesitic and 
trachjtic rocks. But all the more recent ejections of 
the volcanoes of the district have consisted either of 
rhyolites, as in Lipari and Vulcano, or of basalts, as in 
Stromboli. 

Von Eichthofen and the geologists who most strongly 
maintain the generalisations which he has made con- 
cerning the order of appearance of volcanic products, go 
much farther than we have ventured to do, and insiEt 
that in all volcanic districts a constant and unvarying 
succession of different kinds of lavas can be made out. 
It appears to us, however, that the exceptions to the 
Jaw, as thus precisely stated, are so numerous as to 
entirely destroy its value. 

The generalisation that in most volcanic districts the 
first ejected lavas belong io the intermediate group of 
the andesites and trachytes, and that subsequently the 
acid rhyolites and the basic basalts made their appear- 
ance, is one that appears to admit of no doubt, and is 
found to hold good in nearly all the volcanic regiouB 
of the globe which have been attentively studied. 

TheTertiary volcanic rocks of our own country, those 
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of North Germany, Hungary, the Euganean Hills, the 
liipari Islands, and many other districts in the Old 
World, together with the widespread volcanic rocks of | 
the Socky Mountains in the New World, all seem 
conform to this general rule. 

In connection with this auhject, it may be well to 
refer to the ideas on the composition nf volcanic rocks 
which were enunciated by Bunsen, and the theoretic 
views based on them by Durocher. Bunsen justly 
pointed out that all volcanic rocks might be regarded 
as mixtures in varying proportions of two typical kinds 
of materials, which he named the ' normal trachytic ' 
and the ' normal pyroxenic ' elements respectively. 
The first of these corresponds! very closely in composi- 
tion with the acid volcanic rocks or rhyolites, and the 
second with the basic volcanic rocks or basalts. Du- 
rocher pointed out that if quantities of these different 
materials existed in admixture, the higher specifie 
gravity of the basic element would cause it gradually to | 
sink to the bottom, while the acid element would rise 
to the top. Carrying out this idea still further, he pro- 
pounded the theory that beneath the earth's solid cru.st 
there exist two magmas, the upper consisting of light 
acid materials, tbe lower of heavy basic ones ; and he 
supposed that by the x'arying intensity of the volcanic 
forces we may have sometimes one or the other magma 
erupted and sometimes varying mixtures of the two. 

The study of volcanic rocks in recent years has not 
lent much support to the theoretic views of Durocher 
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concerning the existence of two universal niagmas be- 
neath the earth's crust ; and there are not a few facta 
which seem quite irreconcileable with such a theory. 
Thus we find evidence that in the adjacent volcanic dis- 
tricts of Hungary and Bohemia, volcanic action was going 
on during the whole of the latter part of the Tertiary 
period. But the products of the contemporaneous vol- 
canic outbursts in adjacent areas were as different in 
character as can well be imagined. The volcanic rocks 
all over Hungary present a strong familj likeness ; the 
first erupted were trachytes, then followed andeaitcs and 
daeites in great abundance, and lastly rhyolifes and 
basalts containing felspar. But in Bohemia, the lavas 
poured out from the volcanoes during the same period 
were firstly phonolites and then basalts containing ne- 
pheline and leucite. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
that such very different classes of lavas could have been 
poured out from vents which were in communication 
with the same reservoirs of igneous rock, and we are 
driven to conclude that the Hungarian and Bohemian 
volcanoes were supplied from different sources. 

Bat the imdoubted fact that in so many volcanic 
regions the eruption of andesitic and trachytic rocks, 
which are of intermediate composition, is followed bj 
the appearance of the differentiated products, rhyolite 
and basalt, which are of acid and basic composition respec- 
tively, lends not a little support to the view that imder 
each volcanic district a reservoir of more or leas com- 
pletely nr.olten rock exists, and that in these reservoirs 
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various changes take place during the long periods of 
igneous activity. During the earlier period of eruption 
the heavier and lighter elements of the contents of these 
subterranean reservoirs appear to be mingled together; 
but in the later stages of the volcanic history of the dis- 
trict, the lighter or acid elements rise to the top, and 
the heavier or basic sink to the bottom, and we have 
separate eruptions of rhyo)it« and basalt. We even " 
find Bome traces of this action being carried still fur- 
ther. Among the basalts ejected from the volcanoes 
of Northern Germany, Bohemia, Styria, Auvergne, and 
many other regions, we not unfrequently find rounded 
masses consisting of olivine, enstatite, augite, and other 
heavier constituents of the rock. Theae often form the 
centre of volcanic bombs, and are not improbably por- 
tions of a dense mass- which may have sunk to the 
bottom of the reservoirs of basaltic materials. 

In consequence of the circumstance that the erup- 
tion of lavas of intermediate composition usually 
precedes that of other varieties, we usually find the 
central and older portions of great volcanoes to be 
formed of andesites, trachytes, or phonolites, while the 
outer and newer portions of the mass are made up of acid 
or basic lavas. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
great volcanoes of the Auvergne and the Western Isles 
of Scotland, in all of which we find that great mountain 
ntasses have, in the first instance, been built up by extru- 
sions of lava of the intermediate types, and that through 
this central core fissures have been opened conveying . 
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basic lavas to the surface. From theae fissures great 
numbers of basaltic lava-streams have issued, greatij 
increaaing tte height and bulk of the volcamc cones 
and deluging the country all around. 

The lavas of intermediate composition — the andeaitea, 
trachytes, and phonoHtes — possess, as we have already 
seen, but very imperfect liquidity as they flow from the 
volcanic vents. Hence we find them either accumulate 
ing in great dome-shaped masses above the vent or 
forming lava-streams which are of great bulk and thick- 
ness, but do not flow far from the orifices whence they 
issue. The more fusible basaltic lavas, on the other 
hand, spread out evenly on issuing from a vent, and 
sometimes flow to the distance of many miles frcaa it. 
This difference in the behaviour of the intermediate 
and basic lavas is admirably illustrated in the volcanic 
districts of the Auvergne and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. 

In other cases, like Vesuvius, we find that great 
volcanic cones of trachytic tut!" have been built up, and 
that these masses of fragmentary trachytic materiala 
have been surrounded and enclosed by the ejection, at 
a later date, of great outbursts of basaltic lavas. In 
still other cases, of which Eoeea Monfina in Southern 
Italy constitutes an excellent example, we find that a 
great crater-ving of trachytic tuffs has been formed in 
the first instance, and in the midst of this a cone, com- 
posed of more basic materials, has been thrown up. 

In all these volcanoes we see the tendency toward) 
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tlie eruption of intermediate lavas in the firat instance, 
and of basaltic and acid lavas at a later date. Valuable, 
however, as are the early generalisations of Bcrope, 
and the more precise law enunciated by Von Bichthofen 
concerning the ' natural order of succession of volcanic 
products,' we must not forget that there are to be 
found a considerable number of exceptions to them. 
There are sonae volcanic centres from which only one 
kind of lava has been emitted, and this may be either 
acid, basic, or intermediate in composition ; and on 
the other hand, there are districts in which various 
kinds of lava have been ejected from the same vents 
within a short period of time, in such a way as to defy 
every attempt to make out anything like a law as to 
the order of their appearance. Nevertheless the rules 
which we have indicated appear to hold good in so 
great a number of cases that they are well worthy of 
being remembered, and may serve as a basis on which 
we may reason concerning the nature of the action 
going on beneath volcanic vents. 

From the study of the esternal appearances of vol- 
canic mountains, combined with investigations of those 
which have been dissected by denudation, we are able 
to picture to our minds the series of actions by which 
the great volcanic mountains of the globe have been 
slowly and gradually built up. 

In the first instance the eruptions appear to have 
taken place at several points along a line of fissure, but 
gradually all of these would become choked up except 
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one which became the centre of habitual eruption. 
From thia opening, ejections, firstly ot lavas of inter- 
mediate composition, and afterwards of basic materials, 
would take place, until a volcano of considerable dimeu- 
BioQB was built up around it. But at last a point would 
be reached in the piling up of this cone, when the vol- 
canic forces below would be inadequate to the work 
of raising the liquid lava through the whole length of 
the continually upward-growing tube of the volcana 
Under these circumstances the expansive force of the 
imprisoned steam would find it easier to rend asunder 
the sides of the volcanic cone than to force the liquid 
material to the summit of the mountain. If these 
fissures reached the surface explosive action would take 
place, in consequence of the escape of steam from the 
glowing mass, and scoria-, tuff-, and lava-cones would 
be formed above the fissure. In this way, as we have 
already pointed out, the numerous 'parasitic cones' 
which usually abound on the flanks of the greater vol- 
, canic mountains have been formed. The extrusion of 
these masses of scorite and lava on the flanks of the 
mountain tends, not only to increase the bulk of the 
mass, but to strengthen and fortify the aides. For by 
the powerful expansive force at work below, every weak 
plaee in the cone is discovered and a fissure produced 
there ; but by the extrusion of material at this fissure, 
and still more by the consolidatiiin of the lava in the 
fissure, the weak place is converted into one of excep- 
tional strength. 
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As the aides of the cone are thus continually re- 
paired and Btrengthened they are rendered more capable 
of withstanding the heaving forces acting from below, 
and these forces can then only find vent for themselves 
by again raising the liquefied lava to the central orifice 
of the mountain. Many volcanoes, like Etna, exhibit 
this alternation of eruptive action from the crater at 
the summit of the mountain, and from fissures opened 
upon its flanks, the former tending to raise the height 
of the volcanic pile, the latter to increase its bulk. 

But at last a stage will be reached when the vol- 
canic forces are no longer able either to raise the lava 
up the long column of the central vent on the one 
hand, or to rend asunder the strongly-built and weil- 
compact«d flanks of the mountain on the other. It is 
probably under these conditions, for the most part, 
that the lavas find their way between the maaaes of 
surrounding strata and force them asunder in the way 
that we have already deacribed. 

In the case of the more fluid basaltic lavas, aa was. 
pointed out so long ago by Macculloch, the liquefied 
materials may find their way between the strata to 
enormous distances from the volcanic centre. Such 
extended flat sheets of igneous rock retain their paral- 
lelism with the strata among which they are intruded 
over large areas, and did not probably produce any 
marked phenomena at the surface. 

But in the case of less fluid lavas, such as those of 
intermediate or acid composition, for example, tho 



effect would be fax otherwise. Such lavaa, not flowing 
readily from the centre of eruption, would tend to 
form great bulky lenticular masaea between the strata 
which they forced asunder, and, in so doing, could not 
fail to upheave and fissure the great mountain-mass 
above. Vast lenticular masses of trachytic rock, thus 
evidently forced between Btrata, have been described 
by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, as occurring in the Henry 
Mountains of Southern Utah, and by him have been 
denominated ' laccolites,' or stone-ci stems. Whether 
the great basaltic sheets, like those described by 
Maccnlloch, and those more bulky lenticular reservoirs 
of rock of which Mr. Gilbert has given us such an 
admirable account, were in all cases connected with 
the surface, may well be a matter for doubt. It is 
quite possible that, in some cases, liquefied masses of 
rocky materials in seeking to force their way to the 
surface only succeeded in thus finding a way for them- 
selves between the strata, and their energy was ex- 
pended before the surface was reached and explosive 
action took place. But it is au undoubted feet that 
beneath many of the old volcanoes, of which the in- 
ternal structure ia now revealed to us by the action of 
denuding forces, great intrusive sheets and laccolites 
abound ; and we cannot doubt that beneath volcanoes 
now in a state of eruption, or in those which have but 
recently become extinct, similar structures must be in 
course of formation. 

That great upheaving forces have operated on vol- 
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canoes, subsequently to the accumulation of their 
materials, we have sufficient evidence in the Val del 
Bove of Etna, the Caldera of PiJma, the Curnil of 
Madeira, &c. In all uf these cases we find a radial 
fissure {'barranco') leading into a great crateral 
hollow ; and these radial fissures are of such width and 
depth that their origin can only be referred to a dis- 
ruptive force like that which would be exercised by 
the intrusion of masses of more or less imperfectly 
fluid material between the subjacent strata. These 
facts, of course, lend no countenance to the views 
formerly held by many geologists, both in Germany and 
France, that the materials of which volcanoes are built 
up were deposited in an approximately horizontal po- 
sition, and were subsequently blown up like a gigantic 
bubble. In Etna, Pal ma, and Madeira we find abun- 
dant proofs that the mass existed as a great volcanic 
cone before the production of the fissures (barraucos), 
which we have referred to the force exercised during- 
the intrusion of great igneous masses beneath them. 

But besides the horizontally-disposed intrusive 
sheets and laccolites, great, radiating, vertical fissures 
are produced by the heaving forces acting beneath 
those volcanic centres which have been closed up 
and ' cieatrised ' by the exudation from them of sub- 
terranean materials. These vertical intrusions, which 
! call dykes, like the horizontal ones, differ in cha- 
I racter, according to the nature of the materials of 
I which they are composed. Dykes of acid and inter- 



mediate lava are usually of considerable width, and 
do not extend to great distances from the centres of 
eruption. Dykes composed of the more-liquid, basic 
lavas, on the other hand, may extend to the distance 
of hundreds of miles from the central vent. The way 
in which comparatively narrow, basaltic dykes are found 
running in approximately straight lines for such 
enormous distances is a very striking fact, and bears 
the strongest evidence to the heaving and expanding 
forces at work at volcanic centTes, during and subse- 
quently to the extrusion of the igneous products at 
the Hurfece. 

These basaltic dykes occur in such prodigious 
numbers around some volcanic vents, that the whole 
of the stratified rocks in the immediate vicinity are 
broken up by a complete network of them, crossing 
and interlacing in the most compbcated fashion. 
Farther away from the vents, similar dykes are found 
in smaller numbers, evidently radiating from the same 
centre, and sometimes extending to a distance of 
more than a hundred miles from it. Nowhere can we 
find more beautiful illustrations of such dykes than 
in the Western Isles of Scotland, When (;omposed of 
materials which do not so easily undergo decom- 
position as the surrounding rocks, they stand up like 
vast walls ; but when, on the other hand, they are 
more readily acted on by atmospheric moisture than are 
the rocks which enclose them, they give rise to deep 
trenches with vertical aides, which render the country 
almost impassable. 
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The lava consolidating in these horizontal intrusions 
(sheets and laccolites), and the vertical intmsiona 
(dykes), is usuallj more crystalline in structure than 
the similar materials poured out at the surface. In 
the same dyke or sheet, when it is of great width, 
we often find every variation ^frora a glassy material 
formed by the rapid cooling of the mass where it is in 
contact with other rocks, to the perfectly crystalline 
or granitic varieties which form the centre of the in- 
trusion, It is in these dykes and other intrusionB 
that we find the most convincing evidence of the truth 
of the conclusions, which we have enunciated in a 
former chapter, concerning the dependence of the 
structure of an igneous rock upon the eonditions 
under which it has consolidated. One material ia 
found, under varying conditions, assuming the cha- 
racters of obsidian, rhyolite, quartz-feisite, or granite ; 
another, under the same set of conditions, taking the 
form of tachylyte, basalt, dolerite, and gabbro. 

That these great intrusive masses, sheets and dykes, 
in their passage between the sedimentary roct 
times find places where the overlying strat-a are of 
such thinness or incoherence that the liquified rocks are 
able to force a way for themselves to the surface, we 
have the clearest proof. In some dykes we find the 
rock in their upper portions losing its compact eharac- 
oming open and scoriaceous, showing that 

pressure had been so far diminished as to allow cf 

Imprisoned water flashing into steam. 
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All round great volcanoes which have become ex- 
tinct we frequently find series of small volcanic cones, 
which have evidently been thrown up along the lines 
where the great lava-filled fissures, which we have been 
describing, have reached the surface and given rise to 
explosive action there. The linear arrangement of 
these small cones, which are thrown up in the plains 
surrounding vast volcanic mountains that have become 
extinct, is very striking. The numerous ' puys ' of the 
Auvergne and adjoining volcanic regions of Central 
France are for the most part small scoria- and lava- 
conea which were thrown up along great lines of fissure 
radiating from the immense, central, volcanic mountains 
of the district, after they had become extinct. These 
acoria-cones and the small lav a- stream a which flow from 
them, as was so well shown by Mr. Scrope, mark the 
latest efforts of the volcanic forces beneath the district 
before they finally sank into complete extinction. In 
the Western Isles of Scotland, as I have elsewhere 
shown, we can study the formation of these later-formed 
cones in the plains around extinct volcanic mountains, 
with the additional advantage of having revealed to 
ua, by the action of the denuding forces, their connec- 
tion with the great radiating fissures. 

It has been shown that the several stages in the 
decline of each volcanic outburst is marked by the 
appearance at the vent of certain acid gaaes. In the 
same way, after the ejection of solid materials from a 
volcanic vent has come to an end, certain gaseous sub- 
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stances continue to be evolved; and as the temperature 
at the vents declines, the nature of the volatile aub- 
atances emitted from them undergoes a regular series 
of changes. 

M. Fouqu^, by a uareful series of analyses of the 
gases which he collected at different gaseous vents, or 
fumaroles as they are called, in the crater of Vulcano, 
has been able to define the general relations which 
appear to exist between the temperature at a volcanic 
orifice and the volatile substances which issue from it. 
He found that in fumaroles, in which the temperature 
exceeded 360° centigrade, and in which in consequence 
strips of zinc were fused by the stream of issuing gas, 
the analysis of the products showed sulphurous acid 
and hydrochloric acid to be present in large quantities, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid in much 
smaller proportions. Around these excessively heated 
fumaroles, the lips of which often appear at night to 
be red-hot, considerable deposits of sulphide of arsenic, 
chloride of iron, chloride of ammonium, boracic acid, 
and sulphur were taking place. 

It was found, however, that as the temperatiire of 
the vent declined, the emission of the sulphurous acid 
and hydrochloric acid diminished, and the quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid mingled with 
them was proportionately increased. 

In the same way it appears to be a universal rule 
that when a volcanic vent sinks into a condition of 
temporary quiescence or complete extinction the power- 
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fully acid gases, hydrocbloric acid and sidphiiroue acid, 
make their appearanc-e in the first instance, and at a 
later stage these are gradually replaced by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and carbonic acid, 

Of these facts we find a very beautiful illustration 
in the Campi Phlegrfei near Naples. With the ex- 
ception of Monte Nuovo, the volcano which has most 
recently been in a stat* of activity in that district is 
the SoUatara. From certain apertures in the floor of 
the crater of the Solfatara there issue continually watery 
vapours, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, hydro- 
ihloric acid, and chloride of ammonium. The action of 
these substances upon one another, and upon the vol- 
canic rocks through which they pass, gives rise to the 
formation of certain chemical products which, from a 
very early period, have been collected on accoimt of 
their commercial value. The action of these acid ga»es 
upon the surrounding rocks ia very marked ; eflSorea- 
cent deposits of various sulphates and chlorides take 
place in all the crevices and vesicles of the rock ; sul- 
phur and sulphide of arsenic are also formed in consider- 
able quantities! and the trachytiu tuflTs, deprived of 
their iron-oxide, alkaline earths and alkalies, which 
are converted into soluble sulphates and chlorides, are 
reduced to a white, powdery, siliceous mass. Many vol- 
canoes, which have sunk into a state of quiescence or 
extinction like the Solfatara of Naples, exhibit the same 
tendency to give off great quantities of the powerfully- 
acid gases which at-t upon the surrounding r<x-ks, and 
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deprive them of their colour and consistency. Such 
volcanoes ace said by geologiata t« have Hunk into the 
' Bolfatara stage.' 

At the Lake of Agnano and aome other points in the 
Campi Phlegrtei, however, we find fissures from which 
the less-powerfnlly acid gases, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and carbonic acid, issue. These gases as they are 
poured forth from the vents are found to be Uttle, if at 
all, above the temperature of the atmosphere. Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is an inflammitble gas, and iu the ao- 
called salses and mnd- volcanoes, at which it is ejected 
in considerable quantities, it not unfreqnently takes fire 
and burns with a conspicuous flame. Carbonic acid on 
account of its great density tends to accumulate in 
volcanic fissures and craters rather than to mingle with 
the surrounding atmosphere. At the so-called Grotto 
del Cane, beside the Lago Agnano, it is the custom to 
show the presence of this heavy and poisonous gas by 
thrusting a dog into it, the poor animal being revived, 
before life is quite extinct, by pouring cold water over 
it. At the Biidos Hegy or ' stinking hill ' of Transyl- 
vania, carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen are 
emitted iu considerable qiiantitieK, and it is possible 
to lake a bath of the heavy gas, the head being kept 
carefully above the constant level of the exhalations. 

Although the stories of the ancient Avemian lake, 
across which no bird could fly without suffocation, and 
of the Guevo Upas, or Poison Valley of Java, which it 
has been said no living being can cross, may not im- 
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probably be exaggerations of the actual facts, yet there 
iB a baais of truth in them in the existence of old vol- 
canic fissures and craters which evolve the poisonous 
sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gasea. 

Besides the gases which we have already named, 
and which are the most common at and characteristic 
of volcanic vents, there are some others which are not 
unfrequently emitted. First among these we must 
mention boraciu acid, which, though not a remarkably 
volatile substance, is easily caxried along in a fine state 
of division in a current of steam. At Monte Cerboli 
and Monte Rotondo in Tuscany, great quantities of 
steam jets accompanied by sulphuretted bydr(^en and 
boracic acid issue from the rocks, and these jets being 
directed into artificial basins of water, the boracic acid 
is condensed and is recovered by evaporation. We 
have already noticed that boracic acid is evolved with 
the gases at Vulcano and other craters ; and the part 
which this substance plays in volcanic districts ia shown 
by the fact that many of the rocks, filling old subter- 
ranean volcanic reservoirs, are found to be greatJy 
altered and to have new minerals developed in their 
midst through the action upon them of boracic acid. 

Ammonia and various compounda of carbon, nitro- 
gen, and hydrogen are ajnong the gases evolved from 
volcanic vents. In some cases these gaaea may be pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of organic mate- 
rials in the sedimentary rocks through which volcanic 
outbursts take place. But it is far from impossible 
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that under the conditions of temperature and pressure 
which exist at the volcanic foci, direct chemical union 
may take place between substances, which at the sur- 
face appear to be perfectly inert in each other's pre- 
sence. 

When the temperature at volcanic fissures is no 
longer sufficiently high to cause water to issue in the 
condition ot' vapour or steam, as is the case at the 
' stufas ' which we have described, it comes forth in 
the liquid state. Water so issuing iiom old volcanic 
fissures may vary in its temperature, from the boiling 
point downwards. 

When the water issues at a temperature little re- 
moved from the boiling point, it is apt to give rise 
to intermittent springs or geysers, the eruptions of 
which exhibit a remarkable analogy with those of 
ordinary volcanoes. Geysers may indeed be described 
as volcanoes in which heated water, instead of molten 
rock, is forced out from the vent by the escaping steam. 
They occur in great abundance in districts in which the 
subterranean action is becoming dormant or extinct, 
such as Iceland, the North Island of New Zealand, 
and the district of the National Park in the Bocky 
Mountains- 
Many attempts have been made to explain the 
exact mechanism by which the intermittent action of 
geysers is produced, but it is not at all probable that 
any one such explanation will cover all the varied phe- 
nomena exhibited by them. Like volcanic outbursts, 
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geyser eruptions doubtless originate in the eaeape of 
bubbles of steam through a liquid mass, and this libera- 
tion of steam follows any relief of pressure. In diBtricta 
where vast masses of lava are slowly cooling down from 
a state of incandescence, and surface waters are finding 
their way downwards while subterranean waters are 
finding their way upwards, there can be no lack of the 
necessary conditions for such outbursts. Sometimes 
the eruptions of geysers take place at short and regular 
intervals, at other times they occur at wide and irregular 
intervals of time. In some cases the outbursts take 
place spontaneously, and at others the action can be 
hastened by choking up the vent with stones or earth. 
Other hot springs, like the Strudel of Carlsbad, rise 
above the surftice in a constant jet, while most of them 
issue quietly and flow like ordinary springs. 

Although the violent and paroxysmal oatbursts of 
volcanic mountains arrest the attention, and power- 
fully impress us with a sense of the volcanic activity 
going on beneath the earth's surface, yet it may well 
be doubted whether the quantity of heat, which the 
earth gets rid of by their means, at all approaches in 
amount that which is quietly dissipated by meaos of 
the numerous 'stufan,' gaseous exhalations, and thermal 
springs which occur in such abundance all over its 
surface. For while the former are intermittent in their 
action, and powerful outbursts are interrupted by long 
periods of rest, the action of the latter, though feeble, 
is usually continuous. 
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Moet people may regard the hot spring of Bath as 
a very slight manifoBtation of volcanic activity. Thia 
spring issues at a constant temperature of 49" 0., or 
120° Fahr. As, however, no less than 180,000 gallons 
of water issue daily from this source, we may well un- 
derstand how great ia the amount of heat of which the 
earth'u crust ia relieved by its agency. It may in- 
deed be doubted whether its action in this way is not 
at least equal to that of a considerable volcano which, 
though BO much more violent, ia intermittent in its 
action. 

Nor are thermal spiinga by any means ineffective 



agents in bringing materi 
earth's crust and depositi 
1 spring contains vari 



I from the interior of the 
; it at the surface. The 
s saline substances, prin- 
cipally sulphates and chlorides, in solution in its 
waters. Tliese are quietly carried by rivers to the sea, 
and are lost to our view. The spring hiis certainly 
maintained its present condition since the time of the 
Bomana, and I find that if the solid materials brought 
from the interior of the earth during the last 2,000 
years had been collected, they would form a solid cone 
equal in height to Monte Nuovo. Yet we usually re- 
gard the Campi Phlegriei as a powerfully-active volcanic 
district, and the subterranean action in our own country 
US quite unworthy of notice. 

When we remember the fact that on the continent 
of Europe the hot and saline springs may be numbered 
S thousands, and that they especially abound in districts 
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like Hungary, tiie Auvergne, the Khine provinces, and 
Centra! Italy, where volcanic action has recently become 
extinct, we shall be able to form some slight idea of the 
work performed by these agents, not only in relieving the 
earth's crust of its superfluous heat, but in transporting 
materials in a state of solution from t^e iDterior of that 
crust and depositing them at the surface. The vast 
deposits of siliceous sinter and of travertine also bear 
witness to the effects produced by hot and mineral 
springs. 

Nor is the work of these springs confined to the 
sur&ce. Mr. John Arthur Phillips has shown that 
metallic gold and the sulphide of quicksilver (cinna- 
bar) have been deposited with the silica and other 
minerals formed on the sides of a fissure from which 
hot springs issue at the surface. There cannot be any 
doubt that the metallic veins or lodes, which are the 
repositories of most of the metals employed in the arte, 
have been formed in cracks connected with great vol- 
canic foci, the transfer of the various sulphides, oxides, 
and salts which fill the vein having been effected either 
by solution, sublimation, or the action of powerfid cur- 
rents of steam. 

As the igneous activity of the district declines, the 
temperature of the issuing gases and waters diminishes 
with it, until at last the volcanic forces appear to wholly 
abandon that region and to be transferred to another. 

Yet even after all or nearly all indications of the 
volcanic agencies cease to make themselves visible at 
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the surface, occasional tremblings of the earth's croat 
show that perfect equilibrium has not been restored 
beloT, but that movements are taking plaee which 
result in shocks that are transmitted through the 
overlying and surrounding rock-masses as earthquake 
vibrations. 

Such is the cycle of changes which appears to take 
place at each district of the earth's surface, as it suc- 
cessively becomes the scene of volcanic activity. 

The invasion of any particular area of the earth's 
surface by the volcanic forces appears to be heralded 
by subterranean shocks causing earthquake vibrations. 
Presently the origination of fissures is indicated by the 
rise of saUnc and thermal springs, and the issuing of 
carbonic acid and other gases at the surface. As the 
subterranean activity becomes more pronounced, the 
temperature of the springs and emitted gases is found 
to increase, and at last a visible rent is formed at the 
surface, exposing the incandescent materials below. 

From this open fissure which has thus been formed, 
the gas and vapours imprisoned in the incandescent 
rock-materials escape with snch violence as to disperse 
the latter in scorise and dust, or to cause them to 'well out 
in great streams as lava-Sows. Usually the action be- 
comes concentrated at one or several points at which 
the ejected materials accumulate to form volcanic 
cones. 

Sometimes the volcanic activity dies away entirely 
ter these cones are thrown up along the line of fissure, 
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but at others some such centre becomes for a longer or 
shorter time the habitual vent for the volcanic forces 
in the district, and by repeated ejections of lavas and 
fragmentary materials at longer or shorter intervals 
the cone increases both in height and bulk. 

When the height of the cone has grown to a certain 
extent; it becomes more easy for the volcanic energies 
below to rend the sides of the cone than to raise the 
molten materials to its summit. In this way lateral 
or parasitic cones are thrown up on the flanks of the 
volcanic mountain, the mass being alternately elevated 
and strengthened by the ejections from the summit 
and sides respectively. 

When the volcanic energies no longer suffice to 
raise the fluid materials to the summit, nor to rend the 
sides of the volcano, fissures with small cones may be 
formed in the plains around the great central volcano. 

At last, however, this energy diminishes ao far that 
rock materials can no longer be forced to the surface. 
the fissures become sealed up by consolidating lava, and 
the volcanic ccnes fall into a condition of exticctios 
and decay. 

The existence of heated materials at no great depth 
from the surface is indicated by the outburst of gases and 
vapours, the formation of geysers, mud-volcanoes, and 
ordinary thermal springs. But as the underlying rocks 
cool down, the issuing jets of gas and vapour lose their 
high temperature and diminish in quantity, the geysers 
and mud-volcanoes become extinct, and the thermal 
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springs lose their peculiar character or disappear, and 
thus all manifestations of the igneous energies in the 
district gradually die away. 

Such a cycle of changes probably requires many 
hundreds of thousands, or even many millions, of years 
for its accomplishment ; but by the study of volcanoes 
in every stage of their growth and decline we are 
able to reconstruct even the minutest details of their 
history. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF VOLCANOES UPON THE SURFACE 

OF THE GLOBE. 

If is not by any means an easy task to frame an 
estimate of the number of volcanoes in the world. 
Volcanoes, as we have seen, vary greatly in their 
dimensions — from vast mountain masses, rising to a 
height of nearly 25,000 feet above the sea-level, to 
mere molehills ; the smaller ones being in many cases 
subsidiary to larger, and constituting either parasitic 
cones on their flanks, or ' puys ' around their bases. 
Volcanoes likewise exhibit every possible stage of de- 
velopment and decay: while some are in a state of 
chronic active eruption, others are reduced to the con- 
dition of solfataras, and others again have fallen into 
a more or less complete state of ruin through the 
action of denuding forces. 

Even if we confine our attention to the larger 
volcanoes, which merit the name of ' mountains,* and 
such of these as we have reason to beJieve to be in a 
still active condition, our difficulties will be diminished, 
but not by any means removed. Volcanoes, as we have 
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Been, may sink into a dormant condition that may 
endure for hundreds or even thousands of years, and 
then burst forth into a state of renewed activity; and 
it is quite impossible, in many eases, to distinguish 
between the conditioDE of dormancy and extinction. 
Concerning certain small areas in Sonthem Europe, 
Western Asia, and Korthern Africa, historical records, 
more or less reliable, extend back over periods of 
several thousands of years ; but with regard to the 
greater part of the rest of the world we have no in- 
formation beyond a few hundred years, and there are 
considerable areas which have been known only for far 
shorter periods, while some are as yet quite unexplored. 
In districts almost wholly uninhabited, or roamed over 
by nomadic tribes, legend and tradition constitute our 
only guides— and very unsafe ones they are — in the 
attempt to determine what volcanoes have recently 
been in a condition of activity. 

We shall, however, probably be within the limits 
of truth in stating that the number of great habitual 
volcanic vents upon the globe, which we have reason 
to believe are still in an active condition, is somewhere 
between 300 and 350. Most of these active volcanic 
vents are marked by more or less considerable moun- 
tains, composed of the materials ejected from them. 
If we include the mountains which exhibit tht: ex- 
ternal conical form, the crateral hollows, and other 
ftaturea of volcanoes, but concerning the activity of 
^uriiich we have no record or tradition, the number will 
11 
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fall little, if anything, short of 1,000. The mountains 
composed of volcanic materials, but which have lost 
through denudation the external form of volcanoes, are 
still more numerous. The smaller temporary openings 
which are uaiially subordinate to the habitual vents, 
that have been active during the periods covered by 
history and tradition, must be numbered by thousands 
and tens of thousands. The still feebler mauifesta- 
tiOQS of the volcanic forces— such as are eshibited in 
' stufes,' or steam-jets, geysers, or intermittent hot 
springs, thermal <ind mineral waters, fumarolea, emit- 
ting various gases, salses or spouting saline and muddy 
springs, and mud volcanoes — ^may be reckoned by 
millions. It is not improbable that these less powerful 
jnanife stations of the volcanic forces, to a great extent 
make up in number what they want in individual 
energy ; and the relief which they afford to the im- 
prisoned activities within the earth's crust may be 
scarcely less than that which results from the occa- 
sional outbursts at the 300 or 350 great habitual 
volcanic vents. 

In taking a general survey of the volcanic pheno- 
mena of the globe, no fact comes out more strikingly 
than that of the very unequal distribution, in different 
districts, both of the great habitual volcanic vents, and 
of the minor eshtbitions of subterranean energy. 

Thus, on the whole of the continent of Surope, 
there is but one habitual volcanic vent— that of 
Vesuvius — and this is situated upon the shores of the 
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Mediterranean. In the islands of the Mediterranean, 
however, there are no leas than six volcanoes ; namely, 
Stromboli andVuIcano, in the Lipari Islands; Etna, in 
Sicily; Qraham's Isle, a submarine volcano, off the 
Sicilian coast; and Saatorin and Niajros, in the^geim 
Sea. 

The African continent is at present known to con- 
tain about ten active volcanoes — four on the west 
coast, and six on the east coast; about ten other 
active volcanoes occur on islands close to the African 
coasts. In Asia, twenty-four active volcanoes are 
known, but no less than twelve of these are situated 
in the peninsula of Kamtschatka. No volcanoes are 
known to exist in the Australian continent. 

The American continent contains a greater number 
of volcanoes than the divisious of the Old World. 
There are twenty in North America, twenty-five in 
Central America, and thirty-seven in South America. 

Thus, taken altogether, there are about one hundred 
and seventeen volcanoes situated on the great conti 
nental lands of the globe, while nearly twice as many 
occur upon the islands scattered over the various 



Upon examining further into the distribution of 
the continental volcanoes, another very interesting 
fact presents itself. The volcanoes are in almost 
every case situated either close to the coasts of the 
^continent, or at no great distance from them. There 
■, indeed, only two exceptions to this rule. In (ho 
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great and almost wholly iinesplored table-land lying 
between Siberia and Tibet four volcanoes are saXd to 
63081, and in the Chinese province of Mantcbouria 
Beyeral others. More reliable information is, however, 
needed concerning theae volcanoes, situated, unlike all 
others, at a great distance from the sea. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that all the oceanic 
islands which are not coral-reefs are composed of 
volcanic rocks ; and many of these oceanic islands, as 
well as others lying near the shores of the continents, 
contain active volcanoes. 

Through the midst of the Atlantic Ocean nrns a 
ridge, which, by the soundings of the various ex- 
ploring vessels sent out in recent years, has been 
shown to divide the ocean longitudinally into two 
basins. Upon this great ridge, and the spurs pro- 
ceeding from it, rise numerous mountainous masses, 
which constitute the well-known Atlantic islands and 
groups of islands. All of these are of volcanic origin, 
and among them are numerous active volcanoes. The 
Island of Jan Mayen contains an active volcano, and 
Iceland contains thirteen, and not improbably more; 
the Azores have six active volcanoes, the Canaries 
three; while about eight volcanoes lie off the west 
coast of Africa. In the West Indies there are six 
active volcanoes ; and three suhmarine volcanoes have 
been recorded within the limits of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Altogether, no less than forty active volcanoes are 
situated upon the great submarine ridges which tra- 
verse the Atlantic longitudinally. 
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But along the eame line the number of extinct 
volcanoes ia far greater, and there are not wanting 
proofs that the volcanoes which are still active are 
approaching the condition of extinction. At a some- 
what earlier period of the earth's history the whole 
line of the present Atlantic Ocean was in all proba- 
bility traversed by a chain of volcanoes on the very 
grandest scale ; but submergence has taken place, and 
only a few portions of this great mountain range now 
rise above the sea-level, forming the isolated islands 
and island-gronps of the Atlantic. Here and there 
among these a still active volcano exists. 

But if the great medial chain of the Atlantic pre- 
sents U9 with an example of a chain of volcanic moun- 
tains verging on extinction, we have in the line of 
islands separating the Pacific and Indian Oceans an 
example of a similar range of volcanic vents which are 
in a condition of the greatest activity. In the penin- 
sula of Kamtschatka there are twelve active volcanoes, 
in the Aleutian Islands thirty-one, and in the peninsula 
of Alaska three. The chaiu of the Kuriles contains at 
least, ten active volcanoes; the Japanese Islands and 
the islands lying to the south of Japan twenty-five. 
e great group of islands lying to the south-east of 
tiie Asiatic continent is at the present time the grandest 
focus of volcanic activity upon the globe. No less 
than fifty active volcanoes occur here. Farther south, 
the same chain is probably continued by the four 
active volcanoes of New Guinea, one or more sub- 
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marine volcanoes, and several venta in New Britain, 
the Solomon Isles, and the New Hebrides, the three 
active volcanoes of New Zealand, and possibly by 
Mount Erebus and Mount Terror in the Antarctic 
region. Altogether, no leas than 150 active volcanoes 
exiat in the chain of ialands which stretch from 
Behriug's Straits down to the Antarctic circle ; and if 
we include the volcanoes on Indian and Pacific Islands 
which appear to be situated on lines branching from 
this particular band, we shall not be wrong in the 
assertion that this great system of volcanic mountains 
includes at least one half of the habitually active vents 
of the globe. 

A third series of volcanoes starts from near the 
last in the neighbourhood of Behring's Straits, and 
stretches along the whole western coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. In this great range there are about 
eighty active volcanoes. 

In considering the facts connected with the distribu- 
tion of volcanoes upon the globe, the one which, by ila 
striking charact«r, seems to demand our attention In 
the first instance is that of the remarkable linear 
arrangement of volcanic vents. We have already seen 
that small scoria-cones are often thrown up on the 
flanks, or at the base, of a great volcanic mountain, 
along lines which are manifestly lines of fissure. In 
the eruption of Etna, in 1865, and again in that of 
1874, Professor Silveatri, of Catania, witneaaed the 
actual opening of great fissures on the north-east and 
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north sides of the mountain ; and along the bottom of 
these cracks the glowing lava was clearly visible (fig. 
84, page 194). In the course of a few days, there were 
thrown up a number of small Bcoria-cones along these 
liues of fissure— those formed on the fissure of 1865 
being seven in number, and those on the fissure of 1874 
being no less than thirty-six in number. Precisely 
similar phenomena were witnessed upon the slopes of 
Vesuvius, in 1760, when a fissure opened on the south 
side of the moimtain, and fifteen scoria-cones, which 
are still visible, were thrown up along it. 

We have already considered the evidence pointing 
to the conclusion that systems of volcanoes, like that 
of the Lipari Islands, are similarly ranged along lines of 
fissures, and there is equally good ground for believing 
that the great linear bands of volcanoes, which, as we 
have seen, stretch for thousands of miles, have bad 
their positions determined by great hues of fissure in 
the earth's crust. While, however, the smaller fissures, 
upon which rows of scoria-cones are thrown up, seem 
to have been in many cases opened by a single effort 
of the volcanic forces, the enormous fissures, whieh 
traverse bo large a portion of the surface of the globe, 
are doubtless the result of numerous manifestations of 
energy extending over vast periods of time. 

The greatest of these bands along which the volcanic 
forces are so powerfully exhibited at the present day, is 
the one which stretches from near the Arctic circle 
at Behring's Straits to the Antarctic circle at South 
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Victoria. The line followed hy this volcsinic band, ^ 
as we have seen, includes more than one half of tim 
active volcanoes of the globe, is a very sinuous one, 
and it gives off numerous offshoots upon either side of 
it. The great fociis of this intense volcanic action may 
be regarded as lying in the district between the islands 
of Borneo and New Guinea, From this centre there 
radiate a number of great b'nes, along which the 
volcanic forces are exhibited in the most powerful 
manner. The first of these extends northwards through 
the Philippine Isles, Japan, the Knrile Islands, and 
Kamtscfaatka, giving off a branch to the east, which 
passes through the Aleutian Islands and the peninsula 
of Alaska, I'his band, along which the volcanic forces 
are very powerfally active, is continued towards the 
south-east in the New Britain, the Solomon Islands, 
Santa Cruz, the New Hebrides, New Zealand, and South 
Victoria, East and west from the great central focus 
there proceed two principal branches. The former of 
these extends through the Navigator Islands and 
Friendly Islands as far as Elizabeth Islands. The latter 
p:isses through Jr\va, and then turns north-westward 
through Sumatra, the Nicohar Islands, the Andaman 
Islands up to the coast of Burniah, 

The great hand which we have been describing 
exhibits the most striking esamples of volcanic activity 
to be found upon the globe. Besides the 150 or more 
volcanoeB which are known to have been in a state of 
aetivity during the historical period, there are severtJ 
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hundred very perfect volcanic cones, many of which 
appear to have bat recently become extinct, if indeed, 
they are not simply in a dormant condition. For long 
distances these chains of volcanic cones are almost con- 
tinuous, and the only very considerable breaks in the 
series are those between New Zealand and the New 
Hebrides on the one hand, and between the former 
islands and South Victoria on the other. 

Much less continuous, but nevertheless very im- 
portant, is the great band of volcanoes which extends 
along the western side of the great American continent, 
and contains, with its branches, nearly a hundred active 
volcanoes. On the north this great band is almost 
united with the one we have already described by 
the chain of the Aleutian and Alaska volcanoes. In 
British Columbia about the parallel of 60° N. there 
exist a number of volcanic mountains, oue of which, 
Mount St. Elias, is beheved to be 18,000 feet in height, 
and several of these have certainly been seen in a state 
of eruption. Farther sonth in the part of the United 
States, territories drained by the Columbia River, a num- 
ber of grand volcanic mountains exist, some of which 
are probably still active, for geysers and other manifes- 
tations of volcanic activity abound. From the southern 
extremity of the peninsula of California an almost 
continuous chain of volcanoes stretches through Mexico 
and Guatemala, and from this part of the volcanic 
band a branch is given off which passes through the 
Indies, and forms a connection with the great 
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volcanic band of the Atlantic Ocean. In South America 
the line is continued by the active volcanoes of Ecuador, 
Bolivia and Chili, but at many intermediate poiats in 
the chain of the Andes extinct volcanoes occur, which to 
a great extent fill up the gaps in the series. A small 
ofehoot to the westward passes through the Galapagos 
Islands. The great band of volcanoes which stretches 
through the American continent is second only in im- 
portance, and in the activity of its vents, to the band 
which divides the Pacific from the Indian Ocean. 

The third volcamc band of the globe is that which 
traverses the Atlantic Ocean from north to south. 
This series of volcanic mountains is much more broken 
and interrupted than the other two, and a greatei 
proportion of its vents axe extinct. This chain, as we 
shall show in a future chapter, attained its condition of 
maximum activity during the distant period of the 
Miocene, and now appears to be passing into a state of 
gradual extinction. Beginning in the north with the 
volcanic rocks of Greenland and Bear Island, we pass 
southwards, by way of Jan Mayen, Iceland, and the 
Faroe Islands, to the Hebrides and the north of Ireland. 
Thence by way of the Azores, the Canaries and the 
Cape de Verde Islands, with some active vents, we 
pass to the ruined volcanoes of St. Paul, Fernando de 
Noronha, Ascension, St. Helena, Trinidad and Tristan 
d'Acunha, From this great Atlantic band two branches 
proceed to the eastward, one through Central Europe, 
where all the vents are now extinct, and the other 
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tbrougli the Mediterranean to Asia Minor, the great 
majority of the volcanoes along the latter line being 
now extinct, though a few are still active. The vol- 
canocB on the eastern coast of Airlca may be regarded 
as situated ou another branch from this Atlantic vol- 
cauic band. The number of active volcanoes on this 
Atlantic baud and its branches, exclusive of those in 
the West Indies, doea not exceed fifty. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that, not 
only do the volcanoes of the globe uauallj assume a 
linear arrangement, but nearly the whole of them can 
be shown to be thrown up along three well-marked 
bands and the branches proceeding from them. The 
first and most important of these bands is nearly 1 0,000 
miles in length, and with its branches contains more 
than 1 50 active volcanoes ; the second is 8,000 miles 
in length, and includes about 100 active volcanoes ; 
the third is much more broken and interrupted, extends 
to a length of nearly 1,000 miles, and contains about 
50 active vents. The volcanoes of the eastern coast of 
Africa, with Mauritius, Bourbon, Eodriguez, and the 
vents along the line of the Ked Sea, may be regarded 
as forming a fourth and subordinate band. 

Thus we see that the surface of the globe is covered 
by a network of volcanic bands, all of which traverse it 
in sinuous lines with a general north-and-south direc- 
tion, giving off branches which often run for hundreds 
of miles, and sometimes appear to form a connection 
between the great bands. 
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Tlifst- four bands of volcanic vents, running in a 
general no rth-and -south direction, separate four un- 
equal areas within which the exhibitions of volcanic 
activity are feeble or quite unknown. The two grandest 
of the bands of volcanic activity, with their branches, 
form an almost complete series encircling the largest 
of the oceans. 

To this rule of the linear arrangement of the vol- 
canic vents of the globe and their accumulation along 
certain well-marked bands, there are two very striking 
exceptions, which we must now proceed to notice. 

In the very centre of the continent formed 1^ 
Europe and Asia, the largest unbroken land-mass of 
the globe, there rises from the great central platean 
the remarkable volcanoes of the Thian Shan Range. 
The existence of these volcanoes, of which only obscnre 
(traditional accounts had reached Europe before the 
year 1858, appears to be completely established by the 
researches of the Russian traveller Semenof. Tbi^ee 
volcanic vents appear to exist in this region : the active 
volcanoes of Boschan and Turfan or Hot-schen, and the 
solfiitara of Urumtsi, At a point situated about half- 
way between these three volcanoes and the sea, another 
active vent, that of Ujung-Holdongi, is said to exist. 
Other volcanic phenomena have been stated to occur in 
the great plateau of Central Asia, but the existence of 
some at least of these appears to rest on very doubtful 
evidence. The only accounts which we have of the 
t-niptions of thewe Thian Shan volcanoes are contained 
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in Chinese histories and treatises on geography; and a 
great service would be rendered to science could they 
be visited by some competent explorer. 

The second exceptionally-situated volcanic group is 
that of the Sandwich Islands. While the Thian Shan 
volcanoes rise in the centre of the largest unbroken 
land-mass, and stand on the edge of the loftiest and 
greatest plateau in the world, the volcanoes of the Sand- 
wich Islands rise almost in the centre of the largest ocean 
and from almost the greatest depths in that ocean. 
All round the Sandwich Islands the sea has a depth of 
from 2,000 to 3,000 fathoms, and the island-group cul- 
minates in several volcanic cones which rise to the 
height of nearly 14,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands are unsurpassed in 
height and bulk by those of any other part of the 

With the exception of the two isolated groups of 
the Thian Shnn and the Sandwich Islands, nearly all 
the active volcanoes of the globe are situated near the 
limits which separate the great land- and water-masses 
of the globe — ^that is to say, they occur either on the 
parts of continents not far removed from their coast- 
lines, or on islands in the ocean not very distant {com 
the shores. 

The fact of the general proximity of volcanoes to 
the sea, is one which has frequently been pointed out 
by geographers, iuid may now be regarded as being 
thoroughly established. Even the apparently anoma- 
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lous case of the Thian Shan volcanoes is susceptible of 
nzplanatioQ if we remember the fa«t, now well ascer- 
tained by geological reBearches, that as late certainly aa 
Pliocene timeH, a great inland sea spread over the 
districts where the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and many 
other isolated lakes are now found. Upon the southern 
shore of this sea rose the volcanoes of the Thian Shan, 
some of which have not yet fallen into a state of com- 
plete extinction. 

But although the facts concerning the general 
proximity of volcanoes to the ocean may be admitted 
to be thoroughly established, yet inferences are some- 
times hastily drawn from these facts which the latter, 
if fiiirly considered, will not be found to warrant. It 
is frequently assumed that we may refer all the remark- 
able phenomena of volcanic action to the penetration 
of sea-water to a mass of incandescent lava in the 
earth's crust, and to the chemical or mechanical action 
which would result from this meeting of sea-water and 
molten rock. And this conclusion is supposed to find 
support in the circumstance that many of the gases 
and volatile substances emitted from volcanic vents are 
such as would be produced by the decomposition of the 
TOrious salts contained in sea- water. 

This argument in favour of the production of vol- 
canic outbursts by the irruption of sea-water into sub- 
terranean reservoirs, involves, as Mr. Scrope long ago 
pointed out, a curious example of reasoning in a circle. 
It is assumed, on the one hand, that the heaving eubr 
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terranean movements, which give rise to the fissures by 
which steam and other gases escape to the surface, 
are the result of the passage of water to heated masses 
in the earth's crust. But, on the other hand, it is sup- 
poeed that it is the production of these fissures which 
leads to the influx of water to the heated materials. If 
it is the passage of water through these fissures which 
produces the eruptions, it may be fairly asked, what is 
it that gives rise to the fissures ? And if, on the other 
hand, there esiBt subterranean forces competent to pro- 
duce the fissures, may they not also give rise to the erup- 
tions through the openings which they have originated? 
Nor does the chemical argument appear to rest upon 
any surer ground. It is true that many of the volatile 
substances emitted from volcanic vents are such as 
might be produced by the decomposition of sea-water, 
but, upon the other hand, there are not a few substances 
which cannot possibly be regarded as so produced, and 
all the materials may equally well he supposed to have 
been originally imprisoned in the masses of subterra- 
nean lava. 

The problem before ua is this. Granting that it is 
proved that active volcanoes are always in close prox- 
imity to the ocean, are we to explain the fact by sup- 
posing that the agency of sea-water is necessary to 
volcanic outbursts, or by regarding the position of the 
coast-Iinea as to some extent determined by the dis- 
tribution of volcanic action upon the surface of the 
globe ? The first supposition is the one which perhaps 
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moat readily auggeBte itself, buf, the latter, as we shall 
hereafter show, ia one in favour of wliieh not a few 
weighty arguments may be advanced. 

Another problem which suggests itself in connection 
with the distribution of volcanoes ia the following. Are 
the great depressed tracts which form the bottom of 
the oceans, like the elevated tracts which constitute 
the continents, equally free from exhibitions of volcanic 
energy ? 

When we remember the fact that the area of the 
ocean beds is two and three-qUarter times as great as 
that of the continents, it will be seen how important 
this question of the existence of volcanoes at the bot- 
tom of the ocean really is. 

The fact that recent deep-sea soundings have ehown 
the deepest parts of the ocean to be everywhere covered 
with volcanic d^ria is by no means conclusive upon this 
question ; for, as we have seen, the ejections of sub- 
aerial volcanoes are by tlie wind and waves distributed 
over every part of the earth's surface. 

Submarine volcanic outbursts have occurred in 
many parts of the globe, but it may well be doubted 
whether any such outburst has ever commenced at the 
bottom of a deep ocean, and has succeeded in building 
up a volcanic cone reaching to the surface. Most, if 
not all, of the recorded submarine outbursts have 
occurred in the midst of volcanic districts, and the 
volcanic cones have been built up in water of no 
great depth. Indeed, when it is remembered that 
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tlie pressure of ea^-h 1,000 fathoms of water is equiva- 
lent to a weight of more than one ton on every square 
inch of the ocean-liottom, it is difficnlt to imagine the 
ordinary explosive action of volcanic vents taking place 
at abysmal depths. If, however, fissures were opened 
in the beds of the ocean, quiet outwelliiiga of lava 
might possibly occur. 

The solution of this problem of the probable 
existence of volcanic ontbnrsts on the floor of the 
ocean can only be hoped for from the researches of 
the geologist. The small specimens of the ocean-beds 
brought up by deep-sea sounding-lines, taken at wide 
distances apart, and including but a few inches from 
the surface, can certainly afford but little information 
upon the question. But the geologist has the op- 
portunity of studying the sea-bottoms of various 
geolf^ical periods which have been upheaved and are 
now exposed to his view. It was at one time supposed 
by geologists that in the so called ' tnip-rocks ' we 
have great lava-sheets which must have been piled 
upon one another, without explosive action. But the 
more accurate researches of recent years have shown 
that between the layers of ' trap-rock,' in every part of 
the globe, traces of terrestrial surfaces and freshwater 
deposits are found ; and the supposed proofs of the 
absence of explosive action break down no less signally 
upon re-examination ; for the loose, scoriaceous materials 
would either be removed by denudation, or converted 
into hard and solid rocks by the infilling of their 
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vesicles ind air-cavities with crystalline minerals. It 
is uot possible, among the repreBentatives of former 
geological periods, to point to any rocks that can be 
fairly regarded as having issued from great submarine 
fissures, and it is therefore fair to conclude that no 
such great outbursts of the volcanic forces take place 
at the present day on the deep oeean-floorB. 

In connection with the question of the relation 
between the position of the volcanic bands of the 
globe and the areas covered by the ocean, we may 
mention a fact which deep-sea soundings appear to 
indicate, namely, that the deepest holes in the ocean- 
floor are situated in volcanic areas. Near Japan, the 
soundings of the U.S. ship ' Tuscarora ' showed that at 
two points the depth exceeded 4,000 fathoms ; and 
the deepest sounding obtained by II. M S. ' Challenger,' 
amounting to 4,575 fathoms, was taken in the voyage 
from New Guinea to Japan, in the neighbourhood of 
the Ladrone Islands. Depths nearly as great were 
found in the soundings carried on in the neighbour- 
hood of the volcanic group of the West Indian Islands. 
It must be remembered, however, that at present our 
knowledge of the depths of the abysmal portions of 
the ocean is very limited. A few lines of soundings, 
often taken at great distances apart, are all we have to 
guide us to any conclusions concerning the floors of 
the great oceans, and between these lines are enormous 
areas which still remain altogether unexplored. It 
may be wise, therefore, to suspend our judgment upon 
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such questions till more numerous facts have been 
obtained. 

Another feet concerning the distribution of vol- 
Kinoea which is worthy of remark is their relation to 
the great mountain -ranges of the globe. 

Many of the grandest mountain-chains have bands 
of volcanoes lying parallel to them. This is strikingly 
exliibited by the great mountain-masses which lie 
on the weateni side of the American continent. The 
Hocky Mountains and the Andes consist of folded and 
crumpled masses of altered strata which, by the action 
of denuding forces, have been carved into series of 
ridges and summits. At many points, however, along 
the sides of these great chains, we find that fissures 
have been opened and lines of volcanoes formed, from 
which enormous quantities of lava have flowed and 
covered great tracts of country. At some parts of the 
chain, however, the volcanoes are of such height and 
dimensions as to overlook and dwarf the mountain- 
ranges by the side of which th 'v lie. Some of the 
volcanoes lying parallel to the great American axis 
appear to be quite extinct, while others are in full 
activity. 

In the Eastern continent we iind still more striking 
examples of the pwrallelism between great mountain- 
chains and tlie lands along which volcanic activity is 
exhibited. Stretching in a more or less continuous 
chain from east to west, through Europe and Asia, we 
bad the mountain-masses known in different parts of 
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their course as the Pyrenees, the Alps, Uie Balkan, 
the CaueaBua, which form the axis of the Eastern 
continent. These chains consist of numerous parcel 
ridges, and give off branches on either side of them. 
They are continued to the eastward by the Hindoo 
Koosh and the Himalaya, with the four parallel ranges 
that cross the great Central-Asian plateau. Now, on 
either side of this grand asial system of mountains, we 
find a great parallel band of volcanoes. The northern 
volcanic band is constituted by the eruptive rocks of the 
Auvergne, the Eifel, the Siebengebirge, Central Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania, few, if any, 
of the vents along this northern band being still active. 
The remarkable volcanoes of the Thian Shan range 
and of Mantchouria may not improbably be regarded 
as a continuation of the same great series. I 

The southern band of volcanoes, lying parallel to 
the great mountain axis of the Old World, also consists 
for the moat part of extinct volcanoes, but includes 
not a few vent« which are atill active. In this band 
we include the extinct volcinoes of Spain and Sardinia, 
the numerous extinct and active vents of the Italian 
peninsula and islands, and those of the ^gean Sea and 
Asia Minor. We may, perhaps, consider the scattered 
volcanoes of Arabia and the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean as a continuation of the same series. Both of 
these bands may he regarded as offshoots from the 
great mid-Atlantic volcanic chain, and the condition of 
the venis, both in the principal band and its offshoots. 
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is such as to indicate that they form parts of a system 
which is gradually sinking into a state of complete 
extinction. 

There are some other volcanic bands which exhibit 
a similar parallelism with mountain chains ; but, on the 
other hand, there are some volcanoes between which 
and the nearest mountain axes no such connection can 
be traced, 

There is yet one other hct concerning the mode of 
distribution of volcanoes uj.on the surface of the globe, 
to which we must allude. It was first established by 
Mr. Darwin as one of the conclusions derived from the 
valuable series of observations made by him during the 
voyage of H.M.8. ' Beadle,' and relates to the position 
of active volcanoes with respect to the portions of the 
earth's crust which are undergoing upheaval or sub- 
sidence. 

From the relative position of the different kinds of 
coral-reefs, and the fact that reef-building corals cannot 
live at a depth of more than twenty fathoms beneath 
le sear-level, or above tide-mark, we are led to the con- 
that certain areas of the earth's surface are un- 
dergoing slow elevation, whde other parts ure as gradu- 
ally subsiding. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
occurrence of raised beaches, which are sometimes found 
at heights of hundreds, or even thousands, of feet above 
the sea-level, and of submerged forests, which are not 
unfrequently found beneath the waters of the ocean. 

itudy of the evidences presented by coral- 
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reefs, raised beaches, submerged forests, and other 
phenomena of a similar kind, it can be shown that cer- 
tain wide areas of the land and of the ocean-floor are at 
the present time in a state of subsidence, while other 
equally large areas are being upheaved. And the ob- 
servations of the geologist prove that similar upward 
and downward movements of portions of the earth's 
crust have been going on through all geological times. 
Now, as Mr. Darwin has so well shown in his work 
on ' Coral-Reefs,' if we trace upon a map the areas of 
the earth's surface which are undergoing upheaval and 
subsidence respectively, we shall find that nearly all 
the active volcanoes of the globe are situated npon 
rising areas, and that volcanic phenomena are oon- 
Bpicuonslv absent from those parts of the earth's omst 
which can be proved at the present day to be undei^ 
going depression. 




volcanic action at diffeeent periods of the 
earth's history. 

It 18 only in comparativelj recent times that the im- 
portant doctrine of geological continuity has come to 
be generally accepted, as furnishing us with a complete 
and satisfactory explanation of the mode of origin of 
the features of our globe. The great forces, which are 
ever at work producing modifications in those features, 
operate so silently and slowly, though withal so surely, 
that without the closest and most attentive observation 
their effects may be easily overlooked; while, on the 
other hand, there are so many phenomena upon our globe 
which seem at first sight to bear testimony to the action 
of sudden and catastrophic forces, very different to any 
which appear to be at present at work, that the tendency 
to accoimt for all past changes by these violent actions 
is a very strong one. In spite of this tendency, how- 
ever, the real potency of the forces now at work upon 
the earth's crust has gradually made its way to recog- 
nitioD, and the capability of these forces, when their 
effects are accumulated through sufficifutly long periods 



of time, to bring about the grandest changes, is now 
almost universally admitted. The modem science of 
geology ia based upon the principle that the history ol 
the formation and development of the earth's surface- 
features, and the organisms upon it, has been coutinuous 
during enormous periods of time, and t^hat in the study 
of the operations taking place upon the earth at thr 
present day, we may find the true key to the changes 
which have occurred during former periods. 

In no branch of geological science has the doctrine 
of continuity had to encounter so much opposition and 
misconception as in that which relates to the volcanic 
phenomena of the globe. For a long time students of 
rocka utterly failed to recognise any relation between 
the materials which have been ejected from active 
volcanic vents and those which have been formed by 
similar agencies at earlier periods of the earth's history. 
And what was far worse, the subject became removed 
from the sphere of practical scientific inquiry to that of 
theological controversy, those who maintained the vol- 
canic origin of some of the older rocks being branded 
as the worst of heretics. 

With the theological aspects of the great controversy 
concerning the origin of basalt and simiLir rocks — a 
controversy which vras carried on with such violence 
and acrimony during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century — we have here nothing to do. But it may not 
be uuinatructive to notice the causes of the strange 
misconceptions which for so long a period stood in the 
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way of the acceptance of rational views upon the sub- 
ject. 

At this periixi but little had been done in studying 
the chemical characters of aqueous and igneous rock- 
masses reapectively ; and while, on the one hand, the 
close similarity in chemical compoaition between the 
ancient basalts and many modem lavas was not recog- 
nised, the marked distinction between the composi- 
tion of such materials and most aqueous sediments 
remained, on the other hand, equally unknown. Nor 
had anything been yet accomplished in the direction 
of the study of rock-masses by the aid of the micro- 
scope. Hence there could be no appeal to those 
numerous structural peculiarities that at once enable 
UB to distinguish the most crystalline aqueous rocks 
from the materials of igneous origin. 

On the other hand, there undoubtedly esist rocks 
of a black cohiur and crystalline structure, Bometimea 
presenting a striking similarity in general appearance 
to the basalts, which contain fossils and are undoubt- 
edly of aqueous origin. Thus on the shore near 
Portrush, in the North of Ireland, and in the skerries 
which lie off that coast, there occur great rock-raassea, 
some of which undoubtedly agree with basalt in all 
their characters, while others are dark-coloured and 
crystalline, and are frequently crowded with Ammonites 
and other fossils. We now know that the explanation 
of these facts is as follows. Near where the town of 
Portrush is now situated, a volcanic vent was opened 
13 
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in Miocene times through roeks of Lias shale. From 
this igneoua centre, sheets and dykes of basaltic lava 
were given off, and in consequence of their contact with 
these masses of lava, the Lias shales were baked and 
altered, and assumed a crystallitie character, though 
the traces of the fossils contained in them were not 
altogether obliterated. Li the last century the methods 
which had been devised for the discrimination of rocks 
were so imperfect that no distinction was recognised 
between the true basalt and the altered shale, and spe- 
cimens of the latter containing Ammonites found their 
way to almost every museum in Europe, and were used 
as illustrations of the ' origin of basalt by aqueous pre- 
cipitation.' 

Another source of the widely-spread error whicli 
prevailed concerning the origin of basalt, was the feilure 
to recognise the nature of the alterations which take 
place iu the character of rock-masssB in consequence of 
the passage through them, during enormous periods of 
time, of water containing carbonic acid and other active 
chemical agents. The casual observer does not recog' 
nise the resemblance which exists between certain 
ornamental marbles and the loose accumulations of 
shells and corals which form many sea-beaches; hut 
close examination shows that the former consist of 
the same materials as the latter, bound together by a 
crystalline infilling of carbonate of lime, which has 
been deposited in all the cavities and interstices of the 
mass. In the same way, as we have already seen, the 
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aclea and interatices of heaps of scorise may, by the 
percolation of water through the mass, become bo filled 
with varioua crystalline substancea, that its original 
characters are entirely masked. 

But the progress of chemical and microscopic re- 
search has effectually removed these Bonrces of error. 
Many rocks of aqueous origin, formerly confounded 
with the basalts, have now been relegated to their 
proper places among the different classea of rocka ; 
while, on the other hand, it has been shown that the 
chemical and physical differences between the ancient 
basalts and the modem basic lavas are slight and acci- 
dental, and their resemblances are of the closest and 
most fundamental character. 

The notion of the aqueous origin of basalt, which 
was so long maintained by the school of Werner, has 
now been entirely abandoned, and the so-called ' trap- 
rocks ' are at the present day recognised as being as 
truly volcanic in their origin as the lavas of Etna and 
Vesuvius. 

There is, however, a vestige of this doctrine of 
Werner, which still maintains its ground with obstinate 
persistence. Many geologists in Germany who admit 
that volcanic phenomena, similar to those which are 
going on at the present day, must have occurred during 
the Tertiary and the later Secondary periods, neverthe- 
less insist that among the earHer records of the world's 
history we find no evidence whatever of such volcanic 
action having taken place. By the geologists who hold 
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these views it is asserted that while the granites and 
other plutonic rocks were formed during the earlier 
periods of the world's history, true volcanic products are 
only known in connection with the sediment of the 
later geological i>eriods. 

Some geologigts have gone farther even than this, 
and asserted that each of the great geological periods 
is characterised by the nature of the igneous ejections 
which have taken place in it. They declare that granite 
was formed only during the earliest geological periods, 
and that at later dates the gabbros, diabases, porphyries, 
dolerites and basalts, successively made their appear- 
ance, and finally that the modem lavas were poured 

A little consideration will suffice to convince ub 
that these conclusions are not baaed upon any good 
evidence. The plutonic rocks, as we have already seen, 
exhibit sufficient proofs in their highly crystalline cha- 
racter, and in their cavities containing water, liquefied 
carbonic acid, and other volatile substances, that they 
must have been formed by the very slow consolidation 
of igneous materials under enormous pressure. Such 
pressures, it is evident, could only exist at great depths 
beneath the earth's surface. Mr, Sorby and others have 
endeavoured to calculate what was the actual thicknesB 
of rock under which certain granites must have been 
formed, by measuring the amount of contraction in 
the liquids which have been imprisoned in the crystals 
of these rocks. The conclusions arrived at are of a 
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ciently startling character. It is inferred that the 
granites which have been tlms esamined must have 
consolidated at depths varying from 30,000 to 80,000 
feet beneath the earth's surface. It is true that in 
arriving at theee results certain assumptions have to 
be made, and to these exception may be taken, but the 
genera! conclusion that granitic rocks could only have 
been formed under such high pressures as exist at 
great depths beneath the surface, appears to be one 
which is not open to reasonable doubt. 

If, then, granites and similar rocks were formed at 
the depth of some miles, it is evident that they can 
only have made their appearance at the surface by the 
removal of the vast thickness of overlying rocks; and 
the sole agency which we know of that is capable of 
effecting the removal of such enormous quantities of 
rock-materials, is denudation. But the agents of denu- 
dation — rain and frost, rivers and glaciere, and sea-waves 
— though producing grand results, yet work exceeding 
slowly ; and almost inconceivably long periods of time 
must have elapsed before masses of rock several miles 
in thickness could have been removed, and the sub- 
jacent graniteH and other highly crystalline rocks have 
been exposed at the surface. 

It is an admitted fact that among the older geological 
formations, we much more frequently find intrusions of 
granitic rocks than in the case of younger ones. It is 
equally true that among the sediments formed during 
the most recent geological periods, no true granitic rocks 
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have been detected. But if, as we insiat is the case, 
granitic rocks can only be formed at a great depth from 
the Burface, the facta wc have described are only just 
what we might expect to present themselves under the 
circumstauces. The older a mass of granitic rock, the 
greater chance there is that the denuding forces operat- 
ing upon the overlying masses, will have had an oppor- 
tunity of so fer removing the latter as to expose the 
underlying cryfitalline rocks at the surfece. And, on 
the other hand, the younger crystalline rocks are still, 
for the most part, buried under such enormous thick- 
nesses of superincumbent materials that it is hopeless 
for us to search for them. Nevertheless, it does occa- 
sionally happeu that, where the work of denudation 
has been exceptionally rapid in its action, such crystal- 
line rocks formed during a comparatively recent geo- 
logical period, are exposed at the surface. This is the 
case in the Western Isles of Scotland and in the 
Pyrenees, where masses of granite and other highly 
crystalline rocks are found which were evidently fonned 
during the Tertiary period. 

The granites which were formed in Tertiary times 
present no essential points of difference from those 
which had their origin during the earlier periods of the 
earth's history. The former, like the latter, consist of 
a mass of crystals with no imperfectly crystalline base 
or ground-mass between them ; and these crystals in- 
clude numerous cavities containing b'quids. 

Between the granites and the quarta-felsiteB eveiy 
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possible gradation may be found, so that it is impossible 
to say where the one group ends and the other begins ; 
indeed, many of the rocks called ' granite- porphyries ' 
have about equal claims to be placed in either class. 
Nor is the distinction between the quartz-felsites and 
rhyolites any more strongly marked than that between 
the former class of rocks and the granites ; some of 
the more crystalline rhyolites of Hungary being quite 
undistinguishable, in their chemical composition, their 
miueralogical constitution, and their microscopic cha- 
racters, from the quartz-felsites. The more crystalline 
rhyolites are in turn found passing by insensible grada- 
tions into the glassy varieties and finally into obsidian. 
A piece of granite and a piece of pumice may at 
first sight appear to present so many points of difference, 
that it would seem quite futile to attempt to discover 
any connection between them. Yet, if we analyse the 
two substances, we may find that in ultimate chemical 
composition they are absolutely identical. There is 
nothing irrational, therefore, in the conclusion that the 
same materials under different conditions may assume 
either the characters of granite on the one hand, or 
of pumice on the other ; the former being consolidated 
under circimaatances in which the chemical and crys- 
talline forces have had the freest play and have used 
up the whole of the materials to form crystallised 
minerals, while the latter has cooled down and solidi- 
fied rapidly at the surface, in such a way that only in- 
cipient crystallisation has occurred, and the glassy 
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mass has been reduced to a frothy condition by the 
escape of steam -bubbles from its midst. This eon- 
cIubIoh receives the strongest support from the fact 
that examples of every stage of the change, between 
the glassy condition of pumice and the crystalline con- 
dition of granite, may be detected among the materials 
of which the globe is built up. 

There is still another clasa of facte which may be 
adduced in support of the same conclusion. Many 
lavas, aa we have seen, contain crystals of much larger 
dimensions than those constituting the mass of the 
rock, which is then said to be ' porphyritic ' in struc- 
ture. The porphyritically embedded crystals, when 
carefully examined, are often seen to be broken and 
injured, and to exhibit roimded edges, with other in- 
dications of having tmdergone transport. When ex- 
amined microscopically, too, they often present the 
cavities containing liquids which distinguish the crys- 
tals of plutonic rocks. All the facts connected with 
these porphyritic lavas point to the conclusion that 
while the crystals in their ground-mass have separated 
from the liquefied materials near the surface, the large 
embedded crystals have been floated up from great 
depths within the earth's crust, where they had been 
originally formed. 

The careful consideration of all the facts of the case 
leads to the conclusion that where pumice, obsidian, 
and rhyolite are now being ejected at the surfece, the 
materials which form these substances are, at various 



depths in the earth's interior, slowly consolidating in the 
form of qnartz-felsite, granite-porphyry and granite. It 
may be that we can nowhere point to the example of a 
ujass of rock which can be traced from subterranean 
regions to the surface, and is, under such conditions, 
actually seen to pass from the dense and crystalline 
condition of granite to the vesicular and glassy form of 
pumice ; but great granitic masses often exhibit a more 
coarsely crystalline condition in their interior, and the 
oEFahoofa and dykes which they give off not imfre- 
queutly assume the form of qnartz-felsite ; while, on 
the other hand, the more slowly consolidated rocks 
found in the interior of some rhyolite masses are not 
distinguishable in any way from some of the true 
quartz-felsitos. 

That which is true of the lavas of acid composition 
is equally true of the lavas of intermediate and basic 
character. The andesites, the trachytes, the phono- 
lites, and the basalts have all their exact representatives 
among the plutonic rocks, and these have a perfectly 
crystalline or granitic structure. The plutonic and the 
volcanic representatives of each of these groups are 
identical in their chemical composition, and numerous 
intermediate gradations can he found between the 
most completely granitic and the most perfectly 
vitreous or glassy types. In illustration of this fact, 
we may again refer to the series of microscopic sections 
of rocks given in the frontispiece. 
. Another objection to the conclusion that the vokanic 



products of earlier periods of the earth's history were 
identical in character with those which are being ejected 
at the present day is based on the fact of the supposed 
non-eristence of the scoriaceous and glassy materials 
which abound in the neighbourhood of the active vol- 
canic vents. Where, it is asked, do we find among the 
older rocks of the globe the heaps of lapilli, dust, and 
scoriEe, with the glassy and pumieeous rocks that now 
occur so abundantly in all volcanic districts ? 

In reply to this objection, we may point out that 
these accomulations of loose materials are of such a 
nature as to be capable of easy removal by denuding 
agents, and that as they are formed upon the land they 
will, if not already washed away by the action of rain, 
floods, rivers, &c., run great risk of having their mate- 
rials distributed, when the land sinks beneath the 
waters of the ocean and the suriace is covered by new 
deposits. With respect to the glassy rocks it must be 
remembered that the action of water containing carbonic 
acid and other substances through such masses has a 
tendency to set up crystalline action, and these glassy 
rocks easily undergo 'devitrification'; it would there- 
fore be illogical for us to expect glassy rock-masses to 
retain their vitreous character through long geologi- 
cal periods, during which they have been subjected to 
the action of water and acid gases. 

But careful observation has shown that the scori- 
aceous and vitreous rocks are by no means absent 
among the igneous materials ejected during earlier 
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periods of the earth's history. Their comparative in- 
frequency is easily accounted for when we remember, 
in the first place, the ease with which fiuch raateriala 
would be removed by denuding forces, and in the 
second place, the tendency of the action of percolating 
water to destroy their characteristic features, by filling 
up their vesicles with crystalline products and by 
effecting devitrification in their mass. 

If we go hack to the very oldest known rock-masaes 
of the globe, those which are found underlying the 
fossiliferous Cambrian strata, we find abundant evidence 
that volcanic action took place during the period in 
which these materials were being accumulated. Thus, 
in the Wrekin, as Mr. Allport has so well shown, we find 
clear proofs that before the long-distant period of the 
Cambrian, there existed volcanoes which ejected seorije, 
lapilh, and volcanic dust, and also gave rise to streams 
of lava exhibiting the characteristic stractures found 
in glassy rocks. In these rocks, which have undergone 
a curious alteration or devitrification, we stUl find all 
those peculiar structures — the sphterulitic, the perlitic, 
and the banded — so common in the rhyohtes of Hun- 
gary, with which rocks the Wrekin lavas, in their 
chemical composition, precisely agree. Prof. Bonney, 
too, has shown that the rocks of Chamwood Forest, 
which are also probably of pre-Cambrian age, contain 
great quantities of altered volcanic agglomerates, tuffe, 
and ashes. I have found the spbsernlitic, perlitic, and 
bunded structures exhibited by British lavas of the 
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CarobriaQ, Silnrian, Devonian and Carboniferoos pe- 
riods, as well as in those of Tertiary age ; and in 
connection with these different lavas we find vast ac- 
camulations, sometimes thousands- of feet in thickness, 
of volcanic agglomerates and tuffs which have under- 
gone great alteration. 

All these facts point to one conclusion — namely, 
that during all past geological periods, materials similar 
to those which are now being extruded trom volcanic 
vente were poured dUt on the earth's surfece by analo- 
gous agencies. If we could trace the lava-rireams ot 
the present day down to the great subterranean re- 
servoirs from which their materials have been derived, 
we should doubtless find that at gradually increasing 
depths, where the pressure would be greater and the 
escape of heat from the mass slower, the rocky ma- 
terials would by degrees assume more and more crystal- 
line characters. We should thna find obsidian or rhyo- 
lite insensibly passing into quartz-felsite and finally 
into granite ; trachyte passing into orthoclase-porphyry 
and syenite ; and basalt passing into dolerite, augite- 
porphyry, and gabbro. 

On the other baud, if we could replace the great 
masses of stratified rocks which must once have overlain 
the granites, syenites, diorites, and gabbros, we should 
find that, as we approached the original surface, these 
igneous materials would gradually lose their crystalline 
characters, and when they were poured out at the sur- 
face would take the forms of rhyolite, trachyte, andeaite. 
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and basalt -all of which might occasionally asBumethe 
glassy forms known as obsidian or tachylyte. 

But while we insist on the essential points of simi- 
larity between the lavas poured out upon the surface of 
the earth during earlier geological periods and those 
which are being CKtruded at the present day, we must 
not forget that by the action of percolating water and 
Acid gases, the mineral constitution, the etnicture, and 
Boraetimes even the chemical composition of these 
ancient lavas may undergo a vast amount of change. 
In not a few cases these changes in the characters of a 
lava may be carried so far that the altered rock bears 
but little resemblance to the lava from which it was 
formed, and it may be found desirable to give it a new 
name. Among the rocks of aqueoas origin we find 
similar differences in the materials deposited at different 
geological periods. Clay, shale and clay-slate have the 
same composition, and the two latter are evidently only 
altered forms of the first mentioned, yet so great is the 
difference in their characters that it is not only allow- 
able, but desirable, to give them distinctive names 

In the same way, among the deposits of the earlier 
geological periods we find rocks which were doubtless 
originally basalts, but in which great alterations have 
been produced by the percolation of water through the 
mass. The original rock has consisted of crystals of 
felspar, angite, olivine, and magnetite distributed 
ti urough a glassy bane. But the chemical action of 
r and carbonic acid may have affected all the in- 
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gredientH of the rock. The oiitward form of the fel- 
spar crystals may be retained while their Eubstance 
IB changed to kaolinite, various zeolites, and other mine- 
rale; the olivine may be altered to aerpentine and other 
analogous minerale ; the magnetite changed to hydrous 
peroxide of iron ; the augite may be changed to uralife 
or hornblende ; and the surrounding glassy mass more 
or less devitrified and decomposed. The hard, dense, 
and black rock known as basalt has under these cir- 
cumstances become a much softer, earthy-looking mass 
of a reddish-brown tint, and its difference from basalt 
is ao marked that geologists have agreed to call it by 
another name, that of ' melapbyre.' Even in their ul- 
timate chemical compositions the ' melaphyrcB ' differ 
to some extent from the basalts, for some of the 
materials of the latter may have been removed in 
solution, and water, oxygen, and carbonic acid have 
been introduced to combine with the remaining ingre- 
dients. 

But if we carefully study, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, a large series of basalts and melaphyrea, we shall 
find that many rocks of the former class show the first 
incipient traces of those changes which would reduce 
them to the latter class. Indeed, it is quite easy to 
form a perfect aeries from quite unaltered basalts to 
the most completely changed melaphyrea. Hence we 
are justified in concluding that all the melaphyrea were 
originally basalta, juat as we infer that all oaks w^e 
once acorns. 
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Now changes, Bimilar to those which we have Been 
to take place in the case of basaltic lavas, are exhibited 
by the lavas of every other class, which have been ex- 
posed to the influence of the same agencies, — namely, 
the passage of water and acid gases. But inasmuch as 
the minerals composing the basic lavas are for the most 
part much more easily affected by such agencies than 
are the minerals of acid lavas, the ancient basic rocks are 
usually found in a much more highly altered condition 
than are the acid rocks of equivalent age. 

We thus see that each of the classes of modem 
lavas has He representative in earlier geological periods, 
in the form of rocks which have evidently been derived 
from these lavas through alterations effected by the 
agency of water and acid-gases that have permeated 
their mass. Thus, while the basalts are represented 
among the ancient geological formation by the mela- 
phyres, the andesites are represented by the porphy- 
rites, and the trachytes and rhyolites by different 
varieties of felstones. And, as we can form perfect 
series illustrating the gradual change from basalt to 
melaphyre, so we can arrange other series demonstrat- 
ing the passage of andesites into porphyrit^s, and of 
trachytes and rhyolites into felsites. 

It must be remembered, however, that these changes 
do not take place in anything like determinate periods 
of time. Occasionally we may find lavas of very ancient 
date which have undergone surprisingly little alteration, 
and in other cases there occur lavas belonging to a 
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compnraiively recent period wliich exhibit remarkably 
few signs of change. 

The alteration of the lavas and other igneouB rocks 
does not, however, stop with the production of the 
melaphyres, porphyriteB, and felstones. By the further 
action of the water and carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
the basic lavas are reduced to the soft earthy mass 
known as ' wacke,' and the intermediate and acid lavas 
to the simitar material known as ' claystone.' As the 
passage of water and carbonic acid gas through these 
rock-masses goes on, they are eventually resolved Into 
two portions, one of which is insoluble in water and 
the other is soluble. The insoluble portion consists 
principally of quartz, the crystals of which are almost 
unattacked by water and carbonic acid, and thehydiated 
silicate of alumina. All the sands and clays, which 
together make up more than nine-tenths of the strati- 
fied rocks of the globe, are doubtless derived, either 
directly or indirectly, from these insoluble materials 
separated during the decomposition of volcanic and 
plutonic rocks. The soluble materials, which consist 
of the carbonates, sulphates and chlorides of lime, mag- 
nesiEi, soda, potash, and iron, give rise to the formation 
of the limestones, gypsum, rock-salt, ironstones, and 
other stratified masses of the earth's crust. We thus 
see how the igneous materials of the globe, by their 
decomposition, furnish the materials for the stratified 
rook-masses. The relations of the different plutonic 
and volcanic rocks to one another and to the materials 
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wbtch are derived from them are illustrated in the 
following table. 






I Trachyte 
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Mtlapbyre Wacke 



Some petrographers, indeed, have maintained the 
principle that rocks belonging to widely separated geo- 
logical periods, even when they exhibit no essential 
points of difference, should nevertheless be called by 
distinct names. But snch a system of classification is 
calculated rather to hinder than to advance the cause 
of science. If the paleontologist were to adopt the same 
principle and give distinct names to the same fossil, 
when it was found to occur in two different geological 
formations, we can easily understand what confusion 
would be occasioned, and how the comparison of the 
fauna and flora of the different formations would be 
thereby rendered impossible. But the naturalist, in his 
diagnosis of a species, wisely confines' himself to the 
structure and affinities of the organism before him ; and 
in the same way the petrographer, in giving a name to 
a rock, ought to be guided only by his studies of its 
chemical composition, its mineralogical constitution, 
and its structure, putting altogether out of view its 
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geographical distribution and geological age. Only by 
strict attention to this principle can we hope to arrive 
at such comperisona of the rocks of different areas and 
different periods, as may serve as the basis for safe 
inductions. 

Before leaving this question of the relation which 
exists between the igneous rocks of different ages, it 
may be well to notice several facts that have been 
relied upon, as proving that the several geological 
periods are distinguished by characteristic igneous 
products. 

It has frequently been asserted that the acid igneous 
rocks are present in much greater quantities in connec- 
tion with the older geological formations than are the 
basic; while, on the other hand, the basic igneous 
rooks are said to have been extruded in greater abund- 
ance in the more recent geological periods. But in con- 
sidering this question it must not be forgotten that, 
as a general rule, the basic rocks undergo decomposi- 
tion and disintegration far more rapidly than do the 
acid rocks. In consequence of this circumstance the 
chance of onr finding their recognisable representatives 
among the older formations, is much leas in the case 
of the former class of rocks than in the latter. As a 
matter of fact, however, we do find great masses of 
gabbro, diabase, and melaphyre associated even with 
the oldest geological formations, while trachytes and 
rhyolit«8 abound in many volcanic districts where ac- 
tive vents exist at the present day. Upon a general 
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review of the subject, it may well be doubted whether 
the supposed preponderance of acid igneous materials 
in the eariier periods of the earth's history, and of 
basic igneous materials during the later periods, rests 
on any substantial basis of observation. 

Another difference which has frequently been relied 
upon, as distinguishing the older igneous rocks from 
those of more recent date, is the supposed fact that the 
former are characterised by the presence of hornblende, 
the latter by the presence of augite. It may bo ad- 
mitted that this distinction is a real one, but its 
significance and value are greatly diminished when we 
remember the relations which exist between the two 
minerals in question. Hornblende and augite are 
interesting examples of a dimorphous substance; in 
chemical composition they are identical, or rather they 
are liable to variation between the same limits, but in 
their crystalline forms and optical characters they differ 
from one another. It has been proved that hornblende is 
the stable, and augite the unstable condition of the sub- 
stance in question. If hornblende be fused and allowed 
to cool, it crystallises in the form of augite. On the 
other hand, augite-crystals in rocks of ancient date are 
found undergoing gradual change and passing into 
hornblende. The mineral uralite has the outward form 
of augite, but the cleavage and optical properties of 
hornblende ; and there are not wanting many facts 
pointing to the conclusion that rocks which now con- 
tain hornblende were originally augitic masses, in which 
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the unstable minenil in their nudst has been gradually 
converted into the stable one. 

There are, however, two minerals which up to the 
present time have been found in association only with 
the older and newer rock-masses respectively. These 
are muscovite, or the white form of mica, which occurs 
in 80 many granites, but has not yet been discovered 
in any modern representative of that rock ; and lemate, 
which is not yet known in rocks of older date than the 
Tertiary. 

When we remember that muscovite would appear 
to be a product of deep-seated igneous action, and is 
only found in rock-masses that have been formed under 
such conditions, we shall be the less surprised at its 
non- occurrence in rocks of recent date, especially if we 
bear in mind the feet that very few of the younger 
granitic rocka have as yet been exposed at tlie surface 
by denudation. 

With respect to leucite, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that it is a very unstable mineral which 
appears to be easily changed into felspar. It Ib by no 
means improbable, therefore, that some ancient igneous 
rocks which now contain felspar were originally leucitlc 

To the view that the action of volcanic forces upon 
the gluUe during past geolopical times was similar in 
kind to that which we now observe going on around us, 
still another objection has been raised. It has been 
asserted that some of the deposits of igneous rock 
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associated with the rfder geological formations are of 
such a. nature that they could not possibly have been 
accnmulated around volcanic vents of the kind which 
we see in operation around us. 

Mr. Mallet has declared that the igneous products 
of the Palfeozoic period differ fundamentally in charac- 
ter from those materials formed by volcanic action 
during the later Secondary and the Tertiary periods. 
Upon what observations these generahsations are based 
he has given us no information, and the enormous 
mass of facts which have been collected in recent years 
concerning the sti"ucture of the lavas and fragmental 
volcanic deposits of the pre-Cambrian, Canabrian, Si- 
lurian, Devonian and Carboniferous periods, all point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. The more carefully 
we carry on our investigations concerning these ancient 
lavas, by the aid of chemical analysis and microscopic 
study, the more are we convinced of the essential 
identity of the ancient and modem volcanic rocks, 
both in their composition and their minute structure. 
Of great masses of dust produced by crushing, such as 
Mr. Mallet has supposed to have been formed during 
the earlier geological periods, there is not the smallest 
evidence ; but we everywhere find proofs, when the 
rocks are minutely examined, of the vesicular structure 
so characteristic of materials produced by explosive 
volcanic action. 

It has frequently been asserted that in the great 
districts covered by basaltic lavas which we find in the 
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Rocky Mountains of North America, in the Deccan of 
India, in Abyssinia, and even in the Western lalea of 
Scotland, we have proofs of the occurrence, during 
earlier geological periods, of volcanic action very differ- 
ent in character from that which at present takea place 
on our globe. It has been asserted that the phenomena 
observed in these districts can only be accounted for 
by supposing that great fissures have opened in their 
midst, from which lavas have issued in enormous floods 
unaccompanied by the ordinary explosive phenomena 
of volcanoes, 

It must be remembered, however, that none of the 
districts in question have been subjected to careful 
and systematic examination with a view to the discovery 
of the vents from which these masses of lava have 
issued, with the exception of that which occurs in oui 
own islands. In this case, in which superficial observers 
have spoken of the district as being covered with hori- 
zontal lava-sheefs piled upon one another to the 
depth of 3,000 feet, careful study of the rock-masaes 
has shown that the accumulations of basalt really con- 
sist of a great number of lava-currents which have 
issued at successive epochs covering enormous periods 
of time. During the intervals between the emission 
of these successive lava-currents the surfaces of the 
older ones have been decomposed, and formed soils 
upon which forests have grown up j they have been 
eroded by streams, the valleys so formed being filled 
with gravels ; and lakes have been originated on their 
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surfaces in which various accumuliitions have taken 
place. It has been demonstrated, moreover, that the 
basal-wrecka of no less than five volcanic mountains, 
each of which must have rivalled Etna in its propor- 
tions, existed within this area, and the connection of 
the lava-currents, which have deluged the surrounding 
tracts, with these great volcanoes has been clearly proved. 
It is probable that when more careful and systematic 
researches are carried on in the other districts, in which 
widely-spread sheets of basaltic rocks exist, similar 
volcanic vents will be discovered. It must also be 
remembered that if such a country as Iceland were 
subjected to long-continued denudation, the mountain 
peaks and cones of loose materials would be worn away, 
the whole island being thus reduced to a series of 
plateaus composed of lava-sheets, the connection of 
which with the crystalhne materials filling the great 
volcanic vents, a superficial observer might altogether 
fiiil to recognise. 

But even where we cannot trace the former existence 
of great volcanic mountains, like those which once rose 
in the Hebrides, it would nevertheless be very rash to 
conclude that the vast plateaus of lava-rock must have 
been formed as gigantic floods unaccompanied by ordi- 
nary volcanic action. Mr, Darwin his pointed out that 
in crossing districts covered by lava, he was frequently 
only able to determine the limits of the different cur- 
rents of which it was made up, by an examination of 
the age of the trees and the nature of the vegetation 
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which had sprung up on them. And everyone who 
has travelled much in volcanic districtB can confirm 
this observation; what appears at first sight to be a 
great continuous sheet of lava proves upon more care- 
ful observation to be composed of a great number of 
distinctly different lava-currents, which have succeeded 
one another at longer or shorter intervals. 

We must remember, too, how various in kind are 
the volcanic manifestations which present themselves 
under diSerent circumstances. Sometimes the amount 
of explosive action at a volcanic vent is very great, and 
only fragmental ejections take place, composed of the 
frothy scum of the lava produced by the escape of gases 
and vapours from its midst. But in other cases the 
amount of explosive action may be small, and great 
volumes of igneous materials may issue as lava-streams, 
In such cases, only small acoria-cones would be formed 
around the vents, and one half of such cones is com- 
monly swept away by the eiHus of the lava-currents, 
while the remainder may be easily removed by denud- 
ing action or be buried under the lava-currents issu- 
ing from other vents in the neighbourhood. Thus it 
may easily come to pass that what a superficial observer 
takes for an enormous mass of basaltic lava poured out 
from a great fissure at a single effort, may prove upon 
careful observation to he made up of innumerable lava- 
currents, each of which is of moderate dimensione ; and 
it may further be found that these lava-currente, in- 
step of being the product of a single paroxysmal effort. 
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from one great fisstire, have been awumiikted by nu- 
merous small outbursts nt wide intervals, from a g^-eat 
number of minor orific.es. 

Having then considered the arguments which have 
been adduced in support of the view that the volcanic 
phenomena of former geological periods differ from 
those which are still occurring upon the globe, we may 
proceed to state the general conclusions which have been 
drawn from the study of the volcanic rooks of the dif- 
ferent geological periods. 

From a survey of the volcanic rocks of different ages, 
we are led to the interesting and important conclusion 
that the scene of volcanic action has been continu- 
ally shifting to fresh areas at different periods of the 
earth's history. We find repeated proofs that the 
volcanic energy has made its appearance at a certain 
part of the earth's crust, has gradually increased in 
intensity to a maximum, and then as slowly declined. 
But as these manifestations have died away at one part 
of the earth's surface, they have gradually made their 
appearance at another. In every district which has 
been examined, we find abundant proofs that volcanic 
energy has been developed at certain periods, has dis- 
appeared during longer or shorter periods, and then 
reappeared in the same area. And on the other hand, 
we find that there is no past geological period in which 
we have not abimdant evidence that volcanic outhursta 
ice at some portion of the earth's surface. 
take the case of our own islands for example. 
13 
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We know that during the pre-Cambrian periods vutcaDta 
outbursts took place, traces of which are found bottin 
North and South Wales, in the Wrokin Chain in Shrop- 
shire, in Chamwood Forest, and in parts of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

In Cambro-Silurian times we have abundant proofs, 
botii in North Wales and the Lake district, that vol- 
canic action on the very grandest scale was taking place 
during the Arenig and the older portion of the Llandeilo 
periods, and again during the deposition of the 
or CaradoG beds. The lavas, tuffs, and volcanic agglo- 
merates ejected during these two periods have built up 
masses of rock many thousands of feet in thickness. 
Siiowdon and Cader Idris among the Welsh mountajns, 
and some of the higher summits of the Lake district, 
have been carved by denudation from the vast piles of 
volcanic materials ejected during these periods. 

In Devonian or Old-Red- Sand stone times, volcanic 
activity was renewed with fresh violence upon' that 
part of the earth's surface now occupied by the British 
Islands. Along the line which now forma the Gram- 
pians there rose a series of volcanoes of the very 
grandest dimensions. Ben Nevis, and many others 
among the higher Scotch mountains, have been carved 
by demidation from the hard masses of granite, quart^- 
felsite, and other plutonic rocks which formed the cen- 
tral cores of these ancient volcanic piles. The remains 
of the great lava-sheet«, and of the masses of volcanic 
agglomerate ejected from these grand Devonian vol- 
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Bioea, make up hill-rangea of no mean altitude, like 
the Sidlaws, the Ochila, and the Pentlanda. 

The volcanic action of the Devonian period waa pro- 
longed into Carboniferous times, but was then evidently 
gradually diminiahing in violence. Instead of great 
centra! volcanoes, such as existed in the earlier period, 
we find innumerable small vents which threw out tuEFB, 
agglomerates and lavas, and were scattered over the 
districts lying around the bases of the now extinct 
Devonian volcanoes. In the central valley of Scotland 
aud in many parts of England, we find abundant proofe 
of the existence of these small and scattered volcanic 
vents during Carboniferous times. The well-known hill 
of Arthur's Seat, which overlooks the city of Edinburgh, 
and many castle-crowned crags of the Forth and Clyde 
valleys, are the worn and denuded relics of these small 
volcanoes. There are some indications which point to 
the conclusion that the volcanic action of the Newer 
Palseozoic epoch had not entirely died out in Permian 
times, but the evidence upon this point is not altogether 
clear and satisfactory. 

During nearly the whole of the Secondary or Meso- 
zoic periods the volcanic forces remained dormant in 
the area of the British Isles. Some small volcanic out- 
bursts, however, appear to have occurred in Triaasic 
times in Devonshire. But in other areas, such as the 
Tyrol, South-eastern Europe aud Western America, the 
Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods were marked 

y grand manifestations of volcanic activity. 
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The volcanic forces which had during the long 
Meaozoic periods deserted our part of the earth's anr- 
face, appear to have returned to it in full vigour in the 
Tertiary epoch. In the Newer-Pa Ifeozoic periods the 
directioa of the great volcanic band which traversed 
our islands appears to have been from north-east to 
Bouth-west ; but in Tertiary times a new set of fissurea 
were opened running from north to south. There is 
evidence that during the Eocene or Nummulitic period, 
the first indications of the subterranean foroea having 
gathered strength below the district were afforded by 
the issue of calcareous and siliceous springs, and soon 
fiaanreB were opened which emitted scorias, tuffs, and 
lavas. The intensity of the volcanic action gradoally 
increased till it attained its maximum in the Miocene 
period, when a great chain of volcanic mountains 
stretched north and south along the line of the Inner 
Hebrides, the north-east of Ireland, and the sea which 
separates Great Britain from Ireland. The basal- 
wrecks of a number of these volcanoes can be traced 
in the islands of Skye, MuU, Rum, and parts of the 
adjoining mainland. We have already seen that along 
this great band of volcanic action, which traverses the 
Atlantic Ocean from north to south, a number of active 
vents still exist, though their energy is now far less 
intense than was the case in former times. The only 
vestiges of the action of these now declining volcanic 
forces, at present found in our islands, are the hot 
springs of Bath and a few other warm and mineral 



eprings; but in connectio:] with this subject it muBt be 
remembered that om' country occasionally participates 
in great earthquake- vibrations, like that which de- 
stroyed Lisbon in the year 1759. 

If we were to study any other part of the earth's 
surface, we should arrive at precisely the same con- 
clusion as those to which we have been conducted by 
our examination of the British Islands- — namely, that 
during past geological times the subterranean forces 
had made themselves felt in the area, had gradually 
attnined a roasirauni, and then as gradually declined, 
passing through all those varied cycles which we have 
described in a former chapter. And we should also 
find that these periods of volcanic activity alternated 
with other periods of complete quiescence which were 
of longer or shorter duration. But on compariDg two 
different districts, we should discover that what was a 
period of volcanic activity in the one was a period of 
repose in the other, and vice ver8&. 

From these facts geologists have been led to the 
conclusion which we have already enunciatid — namely, 
that the subterranean forces are in a state of continual 
flux over the surface o*' the globe. At one point of the 
earth's crust these forces gradually gather such energy 
as to rend asunder the superincumbent rock-masses 
and make themselves manifest at the surface in the 
series of phenomena characteristic of volcanic action- 
Hut after a longer or shorter interval of time— an in- 
terval which must probably be measured by millions of 
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years — the volcanic forces die out in that area to make 
their appearance in another. 

Hence, although we may not he able to prove the 
fact by any mathematical demonstration, a strong pre- 
sumption is raised in favour of the view that the 
subterranean energy in the earth's crust is a constant 
quantity, and that the only variations which take place 
are in the locality of its manifestation. 

This leads us to the question whether the amonnt 
of this subterranean energy within the earth's crust 
is at the present time increasing, stationary, or de- 
clining. There are some considerations connected with 
certain astronomical hypotheses, to which we shall 
hereafter have to refer, that might lead us to entertain 
the view that the subterranean activity was once far 
greater than it is at present, and that during the long 
periods of the earth's past history it has been slowly 
and gradually declining. And those who examine the 
vast masses of igneous materials which have been 
poured out from volcanic vents during the earlier 
periods of the earth's history may be inclined, at first 
Bight, to point to them as affording conclusive proof of 
this gradual decline. 

But a more careful study of the rocks in question 
will probably cause a geologist to pause before jumping 
to such a conclusion. If we look at the vast masses of 
volcanic materials erupted in Miocene times in our own 
island and in Ireland, for example, we might be led 
to imagine that we have the indications of a veritable 
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' Keign of Fire,' and that the evidence points to a 
condition of things very different indeed from that 
whieh prevails at the present day. But in arriving at 
such a conclusion we should be neglecting a most im- 
portant consideration, the disregard of which has been 
the fertile parent of many geological errors. Many 
independent lines of evidence all point to the inference 
that these volcanic ejections are not the result of one 
violent effort, but are the product of numerous small 
outbreaks which have been scattered over enormous 
periods of time. 

When we examine with due care the lavas, tuH's, 
and other volcanic ejections whieh constitute such 
mountain-masses as those of the Hebrides, of the Au- 
vergne, and of Hungary, we find clear proofs that the 
ancient Miocene volcanoes of these districts were clothed 
with luxuriant forests, through which wild animals 
roamed in the greatest abundance. The intervals be- 
tween the ejections of successive lava-streams were 
often BO great, that soils were formed on the mountain- 
slope, and streams cut deep ravines and valleys in 
them. 

The island of Java is situated near the very heart 
of what is at the present day the most active volcanic 
centre on the face of the globe, yet vegetable and 
animal life flourish luxuriantly there, and the island 
13 one of the richest and most fertile spots upon the 
of the globe. Not all the terrors of occasional 
oic outbreaks will ever drive the Neapolitan vine- 
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dressers from the fertile slopes of Vesuvius, 
periods of repose are long, and its eruptions are of 
short duration. 

These considerations lead the geologist to conclude 
that the evidence afforded by the ancient volcanic rocks 
is clear and positive in support of the view that the 
manifestations of the subterranean forces in the past 
agree precisely in their natiire and in their products 
with those taking place aroimd us at the present time. 
On the question of great secular changes having 
occurred in the aiiwunt of volcanic energy in past 
geological periods, the evidence must be pronounced 
negative, or at the best doubtful. 

But even if the geologist confesses himself unable 
to establish the fact of any decline in the subterranean 
energies during the vast periods of which he takes 
cognisance, it must be remembered that such decbne 
may really be going on ; for vast as was the duration of 
the geological epochs, they probably constitute but a 
fraction of those far grander periods which are required 
by the speculations of the physical astronomer. 




THE PAET PLAYED BY VOLCANOES IN 1 
NATDRE 

The first impresaion which is produced upon the mind, 
when the phenomena of volcanic action are studied, is 
that here we have exhibitions of destructive violence 
the effects of which must be entirely mischievous and 
disastrous to the living beings occupying the earth's 
surface. A little consideration will convince us, how- 
ever, that the grand and terrible character of the dis- 
plays of volcanic energy have given rise to exaggerated 
notions concerning their destructive effects. The fact 
that districts situated over the most powerful volcanic 
foci, like Java and Japan, are luxuriant in their pro- 
ductions, and thickly inhabited, may well lead us to 
pause ere we condemn volcanic action as productive only 
of mischief to the living beings on the earth's surface. 
The actual slopes of Vesuvius and Etna, and many other 
active volcanoes, are abundantly clothed with vineyards 
and forests and are thickly studded with populous 
vilkges. 

i a matler of fact, the actual amount of damage 
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to life and property which is effected by volcanic erup- 
tions is small. Usually, the iahabitants of the district 
have sufficient warning to enable them to escape with 
their lives and to carry away their most valuable pos- 
seflaions. And though fertile tracts are covered by 
sterile dust and ashes, or by lava- and mud-currents, 
yet the sterility of the latter is generally of short dura- 
tion, for by their decomposition such volcanic mate- 
rials give rise to the formation of the richest and most 
productive soils. 

Earthquakes, as we have already seen, are fiir more 
destructive in their effects than are volcanoes. Houses 
and villages, nay even entire cities, are, by vibrations 
of portions of the earth's crust, reduced to heaps of 
ruins, and famines and pestilences too frequently follow, 
as the consequence of the disorganisation of our social 
systems by these terrible catastrophes. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether the 
annual average of destruction to life and property 
caused by all kinds of subterranean action, exceeds that 
produced either by floods or by hurricanes. Yet we 
know that the circulation of water and air over our 
globe are beneficial and necessary operations, and that 
the mischief orcasionally wrought by the moving bodies 
of water and air is quite insignificant compared with 
the good which they effect. 

In the same way, we shall be able to show that the 
subterranean energies are necessary to the continued 
existence of our globe as a place fitted for the habitji- 
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tion of living beings, and that tlie mischievous and 
destructive effects of these energies bear but a Bmall 
and insignifit-ant proportion to the beneficial results 
with which they muet be credited. 

We have had frequent occasion in the preceding 
pages to refer to the work — slow but sure, silent 
but effective — wrought by the action of the denuding 
forces ever operating upon the surface of our globe. The 
waters condensing from the atmosphere and lalling upon 
the land in the form of rain, snow, or hail, are charged 
with small quantities of dissolved gasea, and these 
waters penetrating among the rock-messes of which the 
earth's crust is composed, give rise to various chemical 
actions of which we have already noticed such remark- 
able illustrations in studying the ancient volcanic pro- 
ducts of our globe. By this action the hardest and 
most sohd rock-masaes are reduced to a state of com- 
plete disintegration, certain of their ingredients under- 
going decomposition, and the cementing materials which 
holdtheirpartlcles together being removed in a state of 
solution. In the higher regions of the atmosphere this 
work of rock-disintegration proceeds with the greatest 
rapidity; for there the chemical action is reinforced by 
the powerful mechanical action of freezing water. On 
high mountain -peaks the work of breaking up rock- 
masses goes on at the most rapid rate, and every craggy 
pinnacle is swathed by the heaps of fragments which 
have fallen from it. The Alpine traveller justly dreads 
Ihe continual fusillade of falling roek-frngments which 
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ia kept up by the ever-active power of the frost iu these 
higher regions of the atmosphere ; and fears lest the 
vihrations of his footsteps should loosen, from their 
position of precarious rest, the rapidly accuraulatiDg 
piles of detritus. No mountain-peak attains to any 
very great elevation above the earth's surface, for the 
higher ve rise in the atmosphere the greater is tht 
range of temperature and the more destructive are th( 
effects of the atmospheric water. The moon, which if 
a much smaller planet than oiur earth, has raountaint 
of far greater elevation ; but the moon poaaesBos neithei 
an atmosphere nor moisture on its surface, to produce 
those levelling effects which we see- everywhere going 
on around us upon the earth. 

The disintegrated materiala, produced by chemical 
and mechanical actions of the atmospheric waters upon 
rock-masses, are by floods, rivers, and glaciers, gradual); 
transported from higher to lower levels ; and sooner oi 
later every fragment, when it haa once been separated 
fromamountain-top, must reach the ocean, where thesi- 
materials are accumulated and arranged to form new 
rocks. 

Over every part of the earth's surface these three 
grand operations of the disintegration of old rock- 
masses, the transport of the materials so produced to 
lower levels, and the accumulation of these materials to 
form new rocky, is continually going on. It is by the 
varied action of these denuding agents upon rocks of 
unequal hardness, occupying different positions in le- 
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lation to one another, that all the external features of 
hills, and plains, and mountains owe their origin. 

It is a fact, which is capable of mathematical de- 
monstration, that by the action of these denuding 
forces the surface of all the lands of the globe is being 
gradually but surely lowered; and this takes place at 
such a rate that in a few milHons of years the whole 
of the existing continents must be washed away and 
their materials distributed over the beds of the oceans. 

It itf evident that there exists some agency by whicli 
this levelling action of the denuding forces of the globe 
is compensated ; and a little consideration will show that 
such compensating agency is found in the subterranean 
forces ever at work within the earth's crust. The 
effects of these subterranean forces which most power- 
fully arrest our attention are volcanic outbursts and 
earthquake shocks, but a careful study of the subject 
proves that these are by no means the most important 
of the results of the action of such forces. Exact ob- 
servation has proved that almost every part of the 
earth's surface is either rising or falling, and the striking 
and destructive phenomena of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes probably bear only the same relation to those 
grand and useful actions of the subterranean forces, 
which floods do to the system of circulating waters, and 
inirricanes to the system of moving air-currents. 

If we ride in a -well-appointed carriage with good 
nringa, upon a railway which is in excellent order, the 
movement is aJmost imperceptible to us; and the rate 
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of speed may be iiicreaaed indefinitely, without making 
itself apparent to our senses. The smallest impediment 
to the evenness of the movement — such aB that pro- 
duced by a small object placed upon the rails— at once 
makes itself felt by a violent jar and vibration. How 
perfectly insensible we may be of the grandest and 
most rapid movements is taught ns by the fects demon- 
atmted by the astronomei. By the earth's daily rota- 
tion, we are borne along at a rate which in some places 
amounts to over 1,000 miles an hour; and by its an- 
nual revolution we are every hour transported through 
a distance of 70,000 miles; yet concerning the feet 
and direction of these movements we are wholly un- 
conscious. 

In the case both of the railway tjrain and of our 
planet, we can only establish the reality of the move- 
ment, and its direction and rate, by means of observa- 
tions upon external objects, which appear to us to have 
a movement in the opposite direction. In the same 
way we can only establish the feet of the movement of 
portions of the earth's crust by noticing the changing 
positions of parts of the earth's surface in relation to 
the constant level of the ocean. When this is done we 
find abundant proof that while some parte of the 
earth's crust are rising, others are as undoubtedly 
undergoing depression. 

We shall be able to form some idea of the vastness 
of the effects produced by the subterranean forces, by 
a very simple consideration. It is certain that, during 
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the enormoi^ periods of time of which the records 
have been discovered by the geologist, there have al- 
ways been continents and oceans upon the earth's 
surface, just as at present, and it is almost equally 
certain that the proportiona of the earth's surface occu- 
pied by land and water respectively, have not varied 
very widely from those which now prevail. But, at the 
same time, it is an equally well-established fact that 
the denuding forces ever at work upon the earth's 
surface would have been competent to the removal of 
existing continents many times over, in the vast 
periods covered by geological records. Hence we are 
driven to conclude that the subterranean movements 
have in past times entirely compensated for the waste 
produced by the denuding forces ever at work upon our 
globe. But this is not all. The subterranean forces 
not only produce upheaval ; in a great many cases the 
evidences of subsidence are as clear and conclusive as 
are those of upheaval in others. Hence we are driven 
to conclude that the forces producing upheaval of por- 
tions of' the earth's crust are sufficient, not only to 
balance those producing subsidence, but also to com- 
pensate for the destructive action of denuding agents 
upon the land-masses of the globe, 

It is only by a careful and attentive study and 
calculation of the effects produced by the denuding 
agents at work all around us, aided by an examination 
of the enormous thicknesses of strata formed by the 
action of such causes during past geological times, that 
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we are able to form any idea of the reality and vaatiiesa 
of the agents of change which are ever operating to 
modify the earth's external features. When we have 
clearly realised the grand effects produced on the but- 
fece of the globe by these external forces, through the 
action of ita investing atmosphere and circulating 
waters, then, and only then, shall we be in a position 
to estiEnate the far greater effects resulting from the 
internal forces, of which the most striking, but not the 
most important, results are seen in the production of 
volcanic eruptions and earthquake-ahocks. 

Another series of facts which serve tx) convince the 
geologist of the reality and poteney of the forces ever 
at work within the eart.h's crust, and the way in which 
these have operated during past geological periods, is 
found in the disturbed condition of many of the 
stratifiecl rock-masses of which it is composed. Sudi 
stratified rock-masses, it is clear, must have been 
originally deposited in a position of approximate 
horizontality ; but they are now often found in inclined 
and even vertical positions ; they are seen to be bent, 
crumpled, puckered, and folded in the most remarkable 
manner, and have not unfrequently heen broken across 
by dislocations— ' faults ' — which have sometimes dis- 
placed masses, originally in contact, to the extent of 
thousands of feet. The slate-rocks of the globe, naore- 
over, bear witness to the fact that strata have been 
subjected to the action of lateral compression of enor- 

■s violence and vast duration; while in the meta- 
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phic rocka we see the effects of still more extreme 
mechatiical strains, which have been in part trans- 
formed into chemical action. No one who has not 
studied the crushed, crumpled, fractured, and altered 
condition of many of the sedimentary rocks of the 
globe, can form the faintest idea of the enormous 
effects of the internal forces which have been in opera- 
tion within tlie earth's crust daring earlier geological 
periods. And it is only by such studies as these that 
we at !ast learn t« regard the earthquake and volcanic 
phenomena of our globe, not as the grandest and most 
importjint effects of these ftirees, but as their secon- 
dary and accidental accompaniments. 'Volcanoes,' it 
has beea said, ' are the safety-valves of the globe ; ' 
and when we come to realise the real extent and na- 
ture of the internal forces ceaselessly working in the 
earth's crust we shall scarcely be disposed to regard 
the simile as an overstrained one. 

The first geologist who attempted to show the exact 
relations existing between those subterranean forces 
which cause the movements of continental masses of 
land, and those more startling displays of energy which 
are witnessed in volcanic outbursts, was the late Mr. 
Poulett Scrope. At a somewhat later date Mr. Darwin, 
in his remarkable paper ' On the Connexion of certain 
Volcanic Phenomena in South America, and on the 
Formation of Mountain-chains and Volcanoes as the 
effect of Continental Elevations,' threw much new and 
EBportant light upon the question. 



VOLOANOBS, 

\Miile, on the one hand, we are led by recent geo- 
logical investigations to reject the notions which were 
formerly accepted, by which mountain-rang'eB were snp- 
poBed to be suddenly and violently upheaved by volcanic 
forces, we are, on the other hand, driven to conclude 
that without the action of these snhterranean forces, 
the irregularities which are exhibited on the earth's 
surface could not have had any existence, 

It is true that the actual forms of the mountain- 
ranges are due directly to the action of denuding forces, 
which have sculptured out from the rude rooky masses 
all the varied oiitlines of peaks and crags, of ravines and 
valleys. But it is none the less true that the determin- 
ing causes which have directed and controlled all this 
earth-sculpture, are found in the relative positions of 
hard and soft masses of rook ; but these rock-masses 
have actjuired their hardness and consistency, and have 
assumed their present positions, in obedience to the 
action of subterranean forces. Hence we see that though 
the formation of mountain-ranges is proximately due to 
the denuding forces, which have sculptured the earth's 
surface, the primary cause for the existence of such 
mountain-chains must be sought for in the fact that 
subterranean forces have been at work, folding, crump- 
ling, and hardening the soft sediments, and placing 
them in. such positions that, by the action of denuda- 
tion, the more indurated portions are left standing' as 
mountain-masses above the general surface. 

The old notion tha' mountain-chains are due to a 
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■Vertical upthrust from below, finds but little support 
when we come to study with due care the poaitiona 
of the roek-masses composing the earth's crust. On 
the contrary, we find that mountain-ranges are usually 
carved out of the crushed aud crunipled edges of strata 
which have along certain lines been influenced hy 
great mechanical strains, and subjected to more or less 
induration and chemical alteration. When we com- 
pare these folded and contorted portioUB of the strata 
with those parts of the same beds which are not Bo 
aEFected, we find the effects produced in the former are 
not such as would result from an upthrust from below, 
but from movements by which a tangential strain 
would be brought about. If we imagine certain lines 
of weakness to exist in the solid crust of the eardi, 
then any movements in the portions of the crust be- 
tween these lines of weakness would cause crushing 
and crumpling of the strata along the latter. 

Recent investigations of Dana and . other authors 
have thrown much new light upon the question of the 
mode of formation of mountain-chains, and the relation 
between the movements by which they are produced 
and the sudden and violent manifestations of force 
.witnessed in volcanic outbursts. We cannot, perhaps, 
better illustrate this subject than by giving a sketch of 
the series of operations to which the great Alpine chains 
owe their origin. 

There are good grounds for believing that the great 
mountain-axis of Southern Europe, with its continuation 
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in Asia, had no esisteniio daring tlie earlier geological 
periods. Indeed, it has been proved tltiit all the higher 
among the existing mountain-chains of the globe have 
been almost entirely formed in Tertiary times. The 
reason of this remarkable fot-t is not far to seek. So 
rapid is the work of denudation in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, that the elevated crags and pin- 
nacles are being broken up by the action of moisture 
and frost at an exceedingly rapid rate. This fact is 
attested by the existence of those enormous masses of 
angular rock-fragments which are found lodged on 
every vantage-ground among the mountain -summits, 
as well as by the continually descending materials 
which are borne by glaciers and mountain-torrents to 
the valleys below. Where such a ntte of disintegratioD 
aa this is maintained, no elevated mountain- crests could 
eiist through long geological periods. It is true we 
find in all ports of the globe relics of many mountain- 
chains which were formed before the Tertiary period ; 
but these have by long-continued denudation been worn 
down to ' more stumps.' Of such worn-down and de- 
graded mnuutfl in- ranges w.i have examples in the Scan- 
dinavian chains, and some of the low mountain-regions 
of Central Europe and North America. 

Tjct UG now proceed to illustrate this subject by 
briefly sketching the history of that series of opera- 
tions by which the great mountain-chains of the 
Alpine system have been formed. 

The first stage of that grand series of operations 
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ars from recent geological researches to have con- 
eisted in the opening of a numher of fissures running 
along a line near to that at which, in a long sub- 
sequent period, the elevation of the mountain-masses 
took place. This betrayal of the existence of a line of 
weakness in this part of the earth's crust occurred in 
the Permian period, and from that time onward a series 
of wonderful movements and changes have been going 
forward, which have resulted in the production of the 
Alpine chains as we now see them, 

From the great fissures opened in Permian times 
along this line of weakness, great quantities of lava, 
ecoriee, and tuff were poured out, and these accumu- 
lated to form great volcanic mountains, which we can 
now only study at a few isolated spots, as in the Tyrol, 
Carinthia, and about Lake Lugano. Everywhere else, 
these Permian volcanic rocks appear to he deeply buried 
under the later-formed sediments, from which the 
Alpine chains have heen carved. Few and imperfect, 
howevfer, as are the exposures of these ancient rhyolite 
and quartz-andesite lavas and agglomerates formed at 
the close of the PalEeozoic epoch, their greatly denuded 
relics form masses which are in places more than 9,000 
feet in thickness. From this fact we are able to form 
some slight idea of the scale upon which the volcanic 
outbursts in question must have taken place during 
Permian times. 

The second stage in the series of operations by 
which the Alpine chains have been formed, consisted 
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in a general sinking of the Burface along that line of 
weakness in the earth's crust, the existence of which 
had been betrayed by the formation of fissurea and 
the eruption of volcanic rocks. We have already bad 
occasion to remark how frequently such subsidences 
follow upon the extrusion of volcanic masses at any 
part of the earth's surface ; and we have referred these 
downward movements in part to the removal of support 
from below the portion of the crust affected, and in part 
to the weight of the materials piled upon its surface by 
the volcanic forces. 

The volcanic energy which had been manifested 
with such violence during the Permian period, does not 
appear to have died out altogether during the oucceed- 
ing Triassic period. A number of smaller volcanic vents 
were opened from time to time, and from these, lavas, 
tu0e, and agglomerates, chiefly of basic composition, 
were poured out. The relics of these old Triassic vol- 
canoes are found at many points along the Alpine 
chain, but it is evident that the igneous forces were 
gradually becoming esbausted during this period, and 
before the close o" it they had fallen into a state of 
complete extinction. 

But the great s iibsidence which had commenced in the 
Triassic period, along what was to become the future 
line of the Alpine chain, vras continued almost witiiout 
interruption during the Rhtetic, the Jurassic, the Ti- 
thoniaa, the Neocomian, the Cretaceous and the Num- 
mulitic periods. With respect to the strata formed 
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during all these periods, it is fouDd that theJr thick- 
nesses, which away from the Alpine axis may he 
measured by homireds of feet, is along that axis in- 
creased to thousands of feet. The united thickness 
of sedimenta accumulated along this great hue of Bub- 
aidence between the Permian and Nummulitic periods 
probably exceeds 50,000 feet, or ten miles. The sub- 
sidence appears to have been very slow and gradual, 
Init almost uninterrupted, and the deposition of sedi- 
ments aeeras to have kept pace with the sinking of the 
sea-bottom, a fact which is proved by the circumstance 
that nearly the whole of these sediments were such 
as must have been accumulated in comparatively 
shallow water. 

By the means we have described there was thus 
formed a ' geosynclinal,' as geologists have called it, 
that is, a trough-like hollow filled with masses of ab- 
normally thickened sedimenta, which had been piled 
one upon another during the long periods of time in 
which almost uninterrupted subsidence was going on 
along the Alpine line of weakness in the earth's crust. 
In this way was brought together that enormous ac- 
cumulation of materials from which the hard masses of 
the Alpine chains were subsequently elaborated, and 
out of which the mountain-peaks were eventually 
carved by denudation. 

The third stage in this grand work of mountain- 
making commenced in the Oligocene period. It con- 
sisted of a series of movements affecting the parts of 
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the earth's crust on either side of the line of weakness 
which had tirst exhibited itself in Permian timea. By 
these movements a series of tangential Gtmins were 
produced, which resulted in the violent crushing, fold- 
ing, and crumpling of the sedimentary materials com- 
posing the geosynclinal. 

One effect of this action was the violent flexure and 
frequent fracture of these stratified masses, which are 
now found in the Alpine regions assuming the most 
abnormal and unexpected positions and relations to one 
another. Sometimes the strata are found tortured and 
twisted into the most complicated folds and puckerings ; 
at others they are seen to be completely inverted, so 
that the older beds are found lying upon the newer; 
and in others, again, great masses of strata have been 
traversed by numerous fractures or faults, the rocks oo 
either side of which are displaced to the extent of thou- 
sands of feet. 

Another eifect of the great lateral thrusts by which 
the thick sedimentary masses of the geosynclinal were 
being so violently disturbed, was the production of a 
great amount of induration and chemical change in 
these rocks. Masses of soft clay, of the age of that upon 
which London is built, were by violent pressure redoced ' 
to the condition of roofing-slate, similar to that of North 
Wales. One of the most important discoveries of modem 
times is that which has resulted in the recognition of 
the fact of the mutual convertibility of different kindE 
of energy. We now know that mechanical force maj 
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be transformed into heat-force or chemical force ; and 
of Buch. transfcirmationa we find abundant illustrations 
in the crushed and crumpled rock-maasea of the Alpine 
chains. 

Under the influence of these several kinds of force, 
not only was extreme consolidation and induration pro- 
duced among the rock-masses, but chemical affinity 
and crystalline action had the fullest play among the 
materials of which they were composed. In many 
cases we find the originally soft muds, sands, and shell- 
banks converted into the most highly crystalline rocks, 
which retain their primary chemical composition, but 
have entirely lost all their other original features. 

To the mass of folded, crumpled, and altered strata, 
formed from a geosynclinal by lateral pressure, geolo- 
gists have given the name of a ' geanticlinal.' The 
formation of the Alpine geanticlinal was due to move- 
ments which commenced in the Oligocene period, at- 
tained their maximum in the Miocene, and appear to 
have declined and almost altogether died out in the 
Pliocene period. 

The movements which resulted in the crushing and 
crumpling of the thickened mass of sediments along the 
Alpine line of weakness, also gave rise to the formation 
of a series of fissures from which volcanic action took 
place. These fissures were not, however, formed along 
the original line of weakness, for this had been 
strengthened and repahed by the deposition of ten- 
miles' thickness of sediments upon it, but along new 



fisBiireB opened iu directions parallel to the originul 
lines of weakness, and in areas where a much less 
considerable amount of depoBition had taken place 
Bince Permian times. 

We have abundant evidence that, just at the period 
when those great movements were commencing which 
resulted in the formation of the great Alpine and 
Himalayan geanticliual, earth-fissures were beicg 
opened upon either side of the latter from which 
volcanic outbursts took place. At the period when the 
most violent mountain-forming movements occurred, 
these fissures were in their most active condition, and 
at this time two great volcanic belts stretched east 
and west, on either side of, and parallel to, the great 
Alpine chain. The Northern volcanic band was formed 
by the numerous vents, now all extinct, in Auvergne, 
Central Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, and was 
probably continued in the volcanoes of the Thian Shan 
and Mantchouria. The Southern volcanic band was 
formed by the numerous vents of the Iberian and 
Italian peninsulas, and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and were continued to the eastward by those 
of Asia Minor, Arabia, and the North Indian Ocean. 
As the earth-movements which produced the geanti- 
dinal died away, the volcanic energy along these 
parallel volcanic banda died away at the same time. 
In studying the geology of Central and Southern 
Europe, no fact comes out more strikingly than that 
of the synchronism between the earth-movementa by 
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Tffhich the geanticlinal of the Alps was formed, and the 
volcanic manifestations which were exhibited along 
lines of fisaure parallel to that geanticlinal. The 
earth-movements and the volcanic outbursts both com- 
menced in the Oligocenc period, gradually attnined 
their maximum in the Miocene, and as slowly declined 
in the Pliocene, 

The fourth stage in the great work of mountain- 
building in the case of the Alps consisted in the operas 
tion of the denuding forces, the disintegrating action 
of rain and frost, the transporting action of rivers and 
glaciers, by which the Alpine peaks were gradually 
sculptured out of the indurated and altered masses con- 
stituting the geanticlinal. The action of this fourth 
stage went on to a great extent side by side with that 
of the third stage. So soon as the earth-movements 
had brought the submerged sedimentary masses of the 
geosynclinal under the action of the siu^'ace tides and 
currents of the ocean, marine denudation would com- 
mence; and, as the work of elevation went on, the 
rock-masses would gradually be brought within the 
reach of those more silently- working but far more 
effective agents which are ever operating in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. It is impossible to say 
what would have been the height of the Alpine chain 
if the work of denudation had not to a great extent 
kept pace with that of elevation. Only the harder and 
more crystalline masses have for the most part escaped 
iestruction, and stand up in high craggy summita; 
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while flanking bills, like the well-known Eigi, are seen 
to be composed of conglomerates thousands of feet in 
thickness, composed of their disintegrated materials. 
It is a remarkable fact, as showing how enormous was 
the work of elevation during the formation of the ge- 
auticlinal, that some of the youngest and least con- 
solidated rocks of the Nmnmulitic period are still 
found at a height of 11,000 feet in the Alps, and of 
16,000 feet in the Himalaya. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that 
mountain-chains may be regarded as cicatrised wounds 
in the earth's solid crust. A line of weakness first 
betrays itaelf at a certain part of the earth's surface by 
fissures, from which volcanic outbursts take place ; and 
thus the position of the future mountain-chain is de- 
termined. Nest, subsidence during many millions of 
years permits of the accumulation of the raw materials 
out of which the mountain-range is to be formed ; sub- 
sequent earth-movements cause these raw materials t« 
be elaborated into the hardest and most crystalline 
rock-masses, and place them in elevated and favourable 
positions ; and lastly, denudation sculptiu-es from these 
hardened rock-masses all the varied moimtain forms. 
Thus the work of mountain-making is not, as was 
formerly supposed by geologists, the result of a simple 
upheaving force, but is the outcome of a long and com 
plicated series of operations. 

The careful study of other mountain -chains, espe- 
cially those of the American continent, has shown that 



i of actions which we have described as oc- 
curring in the Alps, took place in the same order in 
the formation of all mountain-mas Bes. It is doubtful 
whether the line of weakness is always betrayed in 
the first instance by the formation along its course of 
volcanic fissures. But in all cases we have evidence of 
the production of a geosynclinal, which is afterwards, 
by lateral pressure, converted into a geanticlinal, and 
from this the mountain-chains have been carved by 
denudation. Professor Dana has sliown that the geo- 
synclinal of the Appalachian chain was made up of 
sediments attaining a thickness of 40,000 feet, or eight 
miles ; while Mr. Clarence King has shown that a part 
of the geosynclinal of the Rocky Mountains was built 
up of no less than 60,000 feet, or twelve miles of 
strata. 

It has thus been established that a very remarkable 
relation exists between the forces by which continental 
masses of land are raised and depressed, and mountain- 
ranges have been developed along lines of weakness 
separating such moving continental masses, and those 
more sudden and striking manifestations of energy 
which give rise to volcanic phenomena. It is in this 
relation between the widespread subterranean energies 
and the local development of the same forces at vol- 
canic vent«, that we must in all probability seek for 
the explanation of those interesting peculiarities of 
tiie distribution of volcanoes upon the face of the globe 
i-e described in a former chapter. Tne 
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paralleliBiD of volcanic bands to great mountain-chains 
is thus easily accounted for; and in the aauie way we 
may probably explain the position of most volcanoes 
with regard to coaat-lines. We have already pointed 
out the objections to the commonly-received view that 
volcanoes depend for their supplies of water on the 
proximity of the ocean. This proximity of the ocean 
to volcanic vents we are thus inclined to regard, not 
as the cause, but as the effect of the subterranean 
action. The positions of both volcanoes and coast-lines 
are determined by the limits of those great areas of the 
earth's crust which are subjected to slow vertical move- 
ments, often in opposite directions. 

Terrible and striking, then, as are the phenomena 
connected with volcanic action, such sudden and vio- 
lent manifestations of the subterranean energy must 
not be regarded aa the only, or indeed the chief, effects 
which they produce. Tlie internal forces continaallj 
at work within the earth's crust perform a series of 
most important functions in connection with the eco- 
nomy of the globe, and were the action of these forces 
to die out, our planet would soon cease to be fit for the 
habitation of living beings. 

There is no fact which the geological student is 
more constantly called upon to bear in mind than that 
of the potency of seemingly insignificant causes which 
continue in constant operation through long periods 
of time. Indeed these small and almost unnoticed 
agencies at work upon the eart.h's crust are often found, 
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in the long run, to produce far grander effects than 
those of which the action is much more striking and 
obvious. It ia to the silent and imperceptible actioa 
of atmospheric moisture and frost that the disintegra- 
tion of the solid rock-masses must be mainly ascribed ; 
and the noisy cataract and ocean-billow produce effects 
which are quite insignificant compared with those 
which must be ascribed to the slight and almost un- 
noticed forces. Great masses of limestone are built up 
of the remains of microscopic organisms, while the 
larger and higher hfe-forms contribute but little to the 
great work of rock-building. 

In the same way it is to the abnost unnoticed 
action of the subterranean forces in raising some vast 
areas of the earth's crust, in depressing others, and in 
bringing about the development of mountain -chains 
between them, that we must ascribe a far more im- 
portant part in the economy of our globe than to the 
more conspicuous but less constant action of volcanoes. 

A few simple confliderations will serve to convince 
lis, not only of the beneficial effects of the action of 
the subterranean energies within the earth's crust, but 
of the absolute necessity of the continued operation of 
those energies to the perpetuation of that set of con- 
ditions by which our planet is fitted to be the habita- 
tion of living beings. 

We have already referred to the prodigious effects 
which are constantly being produced around us by the 
action of the external forces at work upon the globe. 
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The source of these external forces is found in the 
movemenfs and changes which are ever going on 
within the aqueous and atmospheric media in which 
the globe is enveloped. The circulation of the air, 
influencing the circulation of the waters in the shape 
of clouds, rain, snow, rivers, glaciers, and oceans, causes 
the breaking up of even the hardest rock-masses, and 
the continual removal of their disintegrated fragments 
from higher t-o lower levels. This work goes on with 
more or less regularity over every part of the land 
raised above the level of the ocean, but the rate of 
destruction in the higher regions of the atmosphere ia 
far more rapid than at lower levels. Hence the cir- 
culating air and water of the globe are found to be 
continually acting as levellers of the land-masses of the 
earth. 

It is by no means a difficnlt task to calculate the 
approximate rate at which the various continents and 
islands are being levelled down, and such calculations 
prove that in a very few millions of years the esistiDg 
forces operating upon the earth's surface would reduce 
the whole of the land-masses to the level of the ocean. 

But a little consideration will convince us that the 
circulation of the air and waters of the globe are them- 
selves dependent upon the existence of those irregn- 
larities of the land-surfaces which they are constantly 
tending to destroy. Without elevated mountain ridgea 
the regular condensation of moisture, and its collection 
and distribution in streams and rivers over every part 
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f the land anrfaces, could not take place. Under these 
eircuin stances the unchecked evaporation of the oceanic 
waters would probably go on, till the proportion of water- 
vapour increased to such an extent in the atmosphere 
as effectually to destroy those nicely-balanced conditions 
upon which the continued existence of both vegetable 
and animal life depend. 
W But the repeated upward and downward move- 
^Qents which have been shown to be going on in the 
great land-masses of the globe, giving rise in turns to 
those lateral thrusts and tangential strains to which 
mountain-chains owe their formation, afford a perfect 
compensation to the action of the external forces ever 
operating upon the earth's surface. 

If, however, the uncompensated effect of the ex- 
ternal forces acting on the earth's crust is calculated 
to bring about the destruction of those conditions upon 
which the existence of life depends, the uncompensated 
effect of the internal forces acting on the earth's crust 
are fraught with at least equal dangers to those neces- 
Y conditions. 

In our nearest neighbour among the planets — the 
—the telescope has revealed to us the existence 
a globe, in which the internal forces have not been 
Miked and controlled by the operation of any external 
HencieB — for the moon appears to be destitute of both 
EQosphere and water. 

Under these circumstances we find its surface, as we 
ight expect, to be composed of rocks which appear 
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to be entirely of igneoas origin ; the mountain- maBses, 
unworn by rain or frost, river or glacier, being of moat 
prodigious dimensions as compared with those of our 
own globe, while no features at all reflembling valleys, 
or plains, or alluvial flats are anywhere to be discerned 
upon the lunar surface. 

But by the admirable balancing of the external aod 
internal forces on our own globe, the conditions neces- 
sary to animal and vegetable existence are almost con- 
stantly maintained, and those interruptions of such 
conditions, produced by hurricanes and floods, by volcanic 
outbursts and earthquakes, may safely be regarded as 
the insignificant accidents of what is, on the whole, a 
very perfectly working piece of machinery. 

The ancients loved to liken the earth to a living 
being- — the macrocosm of which man was the puny 
representative or microcosm j and when we study the 
well-adapted interplay of the forces at work upon the 
earth's crust, both from within and without, the analogy 
seems a scarcely strained one. In the macrocosm and 
the microcosm alike, slight interferences with the regu- 
lar functions occasionally take place, and both of them 
exhibit the traces of a past evolution and the ge nnsot 
an eventual decay. 
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In entering upon any speculations oreiiquiries concern- 
ing the nature of the interior of our globe, it is necee- 
sarj before all things that we should clearly realise in 
our minds how small and almost infinitesimal s that 
part of the earth's mass which can be subjected to 
direct examination. The distance from the snrface to 
the centre of our globe in nearly 4,000 miles, but the 
deepest mines do not penetrate to much more than half 
a mile from the surface, and the deepest borings fall far 
abort of a mile in depth. Sometimes, it is true, the 
geologist finds means for drawing inferences as to the 
nature of the rocks at depths of ten or fifteen miles 
below the surface ; but the last-named depth must be 
regarded as the utmost limit of that portion of our 
globe which can be made the object of direct observa- 
tion and study. This thin exterior fdin of the earth's 
mass, which the geologist is able to investigate, we call 
the * crust of the globe ' ; but it must be remembered 
1 using this term, it is not intended to imply that 
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the out^?r part of our globe differs in any esBential re- 
spect from the interior. The term ' crust of the globe ' is 
employed by geologists as a convenient way of referring 
to that portion of the earth which is accessible to their 
observation. 

But if we are unable to make direct investigations 
concerning the nature of the internal portions of the 
globe, there are nevertheless a number of facts from 
which we may draw important inferences upon the 
Buhject. These facts and the inferences based upon 
them we shall now proceed to consider. 

First in importance among these we may mention 
the results which liave been obtained by weighing our 
globe. Various methods have been devised for accom- 
plishing this important object, and the conclusioDB 
arrived at by different methods agree bo closely with 
one another, that there is no room for doubt as to the 
substantial accuracy of those results. It may be taken 
aa proved beyond the possibility of controversy that 
our globe is equal in weight to five and a half globes 
of the same size composed of water, or, in other words, 
that the average density of the materials composing the 
globe is five and a half times as great as that of water. 

Now the densitj of the materials which compose the 
crust of the globe is very much less than this, varying 
from about two-and-one-third to three times that of 
water. Hence we are compelled to conclude that the 
interior portions of the globe are of far greater density 
than the exterior portions ; that, as a matter of fact. 
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the mass of the globe is composed of materials having 
twice the density of the rocks exposed at the surfiice. 

It has been sometimes argued that as all materials 
under intense pressure appear to yield to an appreciable 
extent, and to allow their particles to be packed into a 
smaller compass, we may find in this fact an explanation 
of the great density of the internal parts of the globe. 
It has in fact been suggested that under the enormous 
pressure which must be exerted by masses of rock 
several thousand feet in thickness, the materials of 
which our earth is composed may be compelled to pack 
themselves into less than one-half the compass which 
they occupy at the surfe.ce. But the ascription of such 
almost unlimited compressibility to solid substances 
can he supported neither by experiment nor analogy. 
Various considerations point to the probability that 
sohd bodies yield to pressure up to a certain limit and 
DO farther, and that when this limit is reached an in- 
crease in pressure is no longer attended with a re- 
duction in bulk. 

If then we are compelled to reject the idea of the 
unlimited compressibility of solid substances, we must 
conclude that the interior portions of our globe are 
composed of materials of a different kmd from those 
which occur in its crust. And this conclosion, as we 
shall presently see, is borne ont by a number of in- 
dependent facts. 

The study of the materials ejected from volcanic 
mnts proves that even at very moderate depths there 
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exist substances differing greatly in density, as well 
as in chemical eomposition. The lightest lavas have a 
specific gravity of 2'3, the heaviest of over 3. And that 
materials of even greater density are sometimes brought 
by volcanic action from the earth's interior, we have 
now the clearest prooft. 

But in considering a question of this kind, it will 
be well to remember that analogy may furnish us with 
hints upon the subject which may prove to be by no 
means unimportant. There is ni> question upon which 
modem science has wrought out a more complete re- 
volution in our ideas, than that of the relation of onr 
earth to the other bodies of the universe. We know, 
aa the result of recent research, that our globe is one of 
a great family of bodies, moving through space in 
similar paths and in obedience to the saine laws. A 
hundred years ago the primary and secondary planets 
of the solar systeui could be almost numbered upon 
the fingers ; now we recogniBc the fact that thej 
exJBt in countless millions, presenting every variety 
of bulk from maSHes 1,400 times as large as onr 
earth down to the merest planetary dust. Between the 
orbit-8 of Mars and Jupiter, more than 200 small planets 
have been recognised as occurring, and every year 
additions are made to the number of these asteroids. 
Comets have now been identified with streams of such 
planetary bodies, of minute size, moving in regular 
orbits through our system. The magnificent showers 
of ' shooting- stars ' have been proved to be caused by 
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the passage of the earth through snch banda of travel- 
ling bodies, and 'the zodiacal light' finds its most 
probable explanation in the supposition that the sun 
is surrounded by a great mass of such minute planets. 
Every increase in the power of the telescope reveals to 
us the existence of new secondary planets or moons, re- 
volving about the primarieBj and the wonderful system 
of the Saturnian rings is now explained by the proved 
Cixistence of great streams of sach secondary planets 
circling around it. The solar system was formerly con- 
ceived of as a vast solitude through which a few gigantic 
bodies moved at awful distances from one another. Now 
we know that the supposed empty void is traversed by 
countless myriads of bodies of the most varied dimen- 
sions, all moving in certain definite paths, in obedience 
to the same laws, ever acting and reacting upon each 
other, and occasionally coming into collision. 

There are not wanting further facts to prove that 
the other planets are like our own in many of thftir 
phenomena and surroundings. In some of them atmo- 
spheric phenomena have been detected, such as the for- 
mation of clouds and the deposition of snow, ao that the 
external forces at work on our globe act iipon them 
also. And that internal forces, like those we have been 
considering in the case of our earth, are at work in our 
neighbours, is proved by the great solar storms and the 
condition of the moon's suriace. 

But the results of spectrum-analysis in recent years 
have furnished new facts in proof of the close relation- 
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ship of our earth to the numerous Bimitar bodies by 
which it is surrounded. So far as observation has yet 
gone we have reason for believing that not only tiie 
members of the solar system, but the more distant bodies 
of tlie universe, are all composed of the same Mo- 
mentary substances as those which enter into the eom- 
position of our globe. 

The most satisfactory information concerning the 
composition and nature of other planetary bodies is 
derived from the study of those small planets which 
occasionally come into collision with our globe, ami 
which have their own proper motion in space thereby 
arrested. These meteorites, as such falling planetajj 
bodies are called, have justly attracted great attention, 
and their fragments are treasured as the most valuable 



The first fact concerning these meteoriteB, which it 
is necessary to notice, is that they are composed of the 
same chemical elements as occur in the earth's cmst. 
No element has yet been found in any meteorite which 
was not previously known as existing in the earth, and 
of the sixty-five or seventy known terrestrial elements 
no less than twenty-two have already been detected in 
meteorites. 

There are, however, a dozen elements which occur 
in overwhelming proportions in the earth's crust. We 
shall probably not be going too far in saying that these 
twelve elements — namely, oxygen, silicon, alumini^D} 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, iron, < 
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hydrogen, sulphur, and chlorine — make up amongst 
them not less than 999 out of 1 ,000 parts of the earth's 
crust, and that all the other fifty or sixty element-s are 
BO comparatively rare that they do not constitute when 
taken altogether more than one part in 1,000 of the 
rocks of the globe. Now all of these twelve common 
terrestrial elements occur in meteorites, and the fact 
that the rarer terrestrial elements have not as yet been 
found in them will not surprise anyone, who remembers 
how small is the bulk of all the specimens of these 
meteorites existing in our museums. 

We have hitherto insisted on the points of resem- 
blance in the chemical composition of meteorites and 
that of the roeka of the globe, but we shall now have 
to indicate some very important points in which they 
differ. 

While in the rocks composing the earth's crust 
oxygen forms one-half of their mass, and silicon another 
quarter, we find that in the meteorites these elements, 
though present, play a much leas important part. The 
most abundant element in the meteorites is iron ; and 
nickel, chromium, cobalt, manganese, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, are much more abundant in these extra- 
terrestrial bodies than they are iu the earth's crust. 

We have already referred to the remarkable fact 
that in our earth's crust nearly all the other elementary 
substances are found combined in the first instance with 
oxygen, and that moat rocks consist of the oxide of 
silicon combined with the oxides of various metals. 
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But this is by no means the case with the ineteoTit«B, 
In them we find metala like iron, nickel, cobalt, &c., in 
their uncombined condition, and forming alloys with 
one another. The same and other metals also occur 
in combination with carbon, phosphorus, chlorine, and 
sulphur, and some of the substances thus formed are 
quite unknown among terrestrial rocks. Compounds of 
the oxide of silicon with the oxides of the metala such 
as form the mass of the crust of the globe do occm in 
meteorites, but they play a much less important part 
than in the case of the terrestrial rocks. 

Among the substances found in meteorites are 
several which do not exist among the terrestrial rocks — 
some, indeed, which it seems impossible to conceive of 
aa being fonned and preserved under terrestrial con- 
ditions. Among these we may mention the phosphide 
of iron and nickel (Schreibersite), the sulphide of 
chromium and iron ( Dauhreelite), the protosulphide of 
iron (Troilite), the sulphide of calcium (Oldhamite), 
the protochloride of iron (Lawrencite), and a peculiar 
form of crystallised silica, called by Profeaaor Maakelyne 
' Asmanite.' 

There are other phenomena exhibited by meteorite* 
which indicate that they must have been formed under 
conditions very different to those which prevail upon 
the earth's surface. Thus we find that fused iron and 
molten slag-like materials have remained entangled with 
each other, and have not separated as they would do 
if a great body like the earth were near to exercise the 
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varying force of gravity upon the two classes of eiib- 
stiinces, AgEiin, meteorites nre found to have absorbed 
maQj times their bulk of hydrogen gas, and to exhibit 
peculiarities in their microscopic structure which can 
probably he only accounted for i^hen we remember 
that they were formed in the interplanetary spaces, fiir 
away from any great attracting body. 

But in recent years a number of very important 
facta have been discovered which may well lead us to 
devote a closer attention to the composition and struc- 
ture of meteorites. It has been shown, on the one 
hand, that some meteorites contain substances precisely 
similar to those which are sometimes brought from the 
earth's interior dm-ing volcanic outbursts ; and, on the 
other hand, there have been detected, among some of 
the ejections of volcanoes, bodies which so closely re- 
semble meteorites that they were long mistaken for 
them. Both kinds of observation seem to point to the 
conclusion that the earth's interior is composed of 
similar materials to those which we find in the small 
planets called meteorites. 

M. Daubree has proposed a very convenient classifi- 
cation for meteorites, dividing them into the following 
four groups i — 

I. Holosiderites ; consisting almost entirely of 
metallic iron, or of iron alloyed with nickel, stony 
matter being absent; but sulphides, phosphides, and 
carbides of several metals are often diffused through 
the mass. The polished surfaces of these meteoric 
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irons, when etched with aeid, often exhibit a remarlf- 
able crystalline structure. 

II. Sj/8aideritea ; in which a network of metallic 
iron encloses a number of granular masses of stony 
materials. 

III. Sporadosiderites ; which consiBt of a mass of 
stony materials, through which particles of metallic 
iron are disBeniinated. 

IV. Aaideritea; containing no metallic iron, bat 
consisting entirely of stony materials. 

There are, besides the meteorites belonging to these 
principal groups, a few of peculiar and exceptional com- 
position, which we need not notice further for our 
present purpose. 

From the above classification it will be seen that 
most meteorites consist of a mixture in varying propor- 
tions of metallic and stony materials. Sometimes the 
metallic constituents are present in greater proportions 
than the stony, at other times the stony materials pre- 
dominate, while occasionally one or other of these 
elements may be wholly wanting. 

The stony portions of meteorites, upon careful 
examination, prove to be built up of certain minerals, 
agreeing in their chemical composition and their crys- 
talline forms with those which occur in the rocks ot 
tlie earth's crust. Among the ordinary terrestrial 
minerals occurring in the stony portions of meteorites, 
we may especially mention ohvine, enstatite, asgite, 
anorthite, chromitc, magnetite, and pyrrhotitc._ 
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The minerals wbich occur in meteorites are in 
every case such as are found in the more basic volcanic 
rocks^quartz, and the acid felspars, with the other 
minerals which oceur in acid recks, being entirely 
absent in the ' eKtra-tejrrestrial ' rocks. 

Now, besides the three great claasea of lavas which 
we have deBcribed as being ejected from volcanic vents, 
there are some rarer materials occasionally brought 
from the earth's interior by the same agency, that 
present a most wonderful resemblance to the stony 
portions of meteorites. These materials we may call 
' nltra-basic rocks.' Their specific gravity ia very high, 
usually exceeding 3, and they contain a very low per- 
centage of silica; on the other hand, the proportion 
of iron and magnesia is often much greater than in 
ordinary terrestrial rocks. But the most remarkable 
fact about these ultra-basic rocks is, that they are 
almost entirely composed of the minerals which occur 
in meteorites ; namely, olivine, enstatite, augite, anor- 

J^'**'j magnetite, and ehromite. 

^^B The ultra-basic rocks often occur under very pecuhar 
Bl^Onditions. Sometimes they are found forming ordinary 
volcanic protrusions through the sedimentary rocks. 
The rocks named pikritcs, Iberzolites, dunites, &c., 
are examples of such igneous protrusions composed oi 
these ultra-basic materials, and probably all the true 
BCrpentines are rocks of the same class which have 
ftbaprbed water and undergone great alteration. The 
Eir-bado rocks sometimes contain platinum and other 
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metals in the free or uncombined state. But not Tin- 
frequently we find among the ordinary ejections of 
volcanoes, nodules and fragments of such tiltra-basic 
materials, which have elearly been carried up with the 
other lavas from great depths in the earth's cniat. 
Thus in Auvergne, the Eifel, Bohemia, Styria, and 
many other volcanic districts, the basaltic lavas and 
tuffs are found to contain nodiilea composed of the 
minerals which are so highly chajacterietic of meteo- 
rites. Such nodules, too, often form the ceatiea of 
the volcanic bombs which are thrown out of craters 
during eruptions. 

We thus see that materials identical in composition 
and character with the stony portions of meteoritea, 
exist within the earth's interior, and are thrown out on 
its surface by volcanic action. A still more interesting 
discovery baa been made in recent years ; namely, that 
materials similar to the metallic portion of meteorites, 
and consisting of nickeliferous iron, also occur in deep- 
seated portions of the earth's crust, and are brought to 
the surface during periods of igneous activity. 

In the year 1870, Professor Nordenskifild made a 
moat important discovery at Ovifak, on the south side 
of the Island of Disko, off the Greenland coast. On 
the shore of the island a number of blocks of iron were 
seen, and the chemical examination of these proved 
that, like ordinary metallic meteorites, they consisted 
of iron alloyed with nickel and cobalt. 

Now, when the facts concerning the masses of native 
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iron of Ovifek were toade known, the first and moat 
natural ^splanation which presented itself to every 
mind was, that these were a number of meteorit«8 
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which at Bome past period had fallen upon the earth's 
surface. 

But a further examination of the locality revealed 
a number of facts which, aa Professor Steenstnip 
pointed out, it is very difficult to reconcile with the 
theory that the Ovifek masses of iron are of meteoric 
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origin. The district of Western Greenland, wliere 
these masses were discovered, has been the scene of 
volcanic outbuTBts on the grandest scale during the 
Miocene period, In close proximity to the great iron 
masses, there are seen a number of basaltic dykes; 
and, when these dykes are carefitlly examined, the 
basaltic rock of whit-h they are composed is seen to be 
full of particles of metallic iron. In fig. 87, we have 
a drawing made from a section of the Ovifak basalts 
magnified four or five diameters. The rock-mass U 
fleeu to be composed of black, opaque magnetite, and 
transparent crystals of augite, labradorite, olivine, Ac; 
while, through the whole, particles of metallic iron are 
found entangled among the different crystals in the 
most remarkable manner. 

It hhis been suggested that this singular rock might 
have been formed by a meteorite falling, in Miocene 
times, into a lava-stream in a state of incandescence. 
But the relation of the metallic particles to the stony 
materials is such as to lend no support whatever to 
this rather strained hypothesis. 

A careful study of all the facts of the case by 
Lawrence Smith, Daubree, and others well acquaiDt«d 
with the phenomena exhibited by meteorites, has led to 
the conclusion that the large iron-masses of Ovifak, as 
well as the particles of metallic iron diffused through 
the surrounding basalts, are all of terrestrial origin, and 
have been brought by volcanic action from the earth's 
interior. It is probable that, just as we find in many 
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basaltic lavaa nodules of tilfcra-basic materials similar to 
the stony parts of meteorites, so in these basalts of 
Ovifak we have masses of iron alloyed with nickel, 
similar to the metallic portions of meteorites. Both 
the stony and metallic enclosm-es in the basalt are in 
all probability derived from deeper portions of the 
earth's crust. By the weathering away of the basalt 
of Ovifak, the larger masses of metallic iroa have been 
left exposed upon the shore where they were found. 

There are a number of other facts which seem to 
support this startling conclusion. Thus it has been- 
shown by Professor Andrews that certain basalts in our 
own islands contain particles of metallic iron of micros 
scopic dimensions, and it is not improbable that some 
of the masses of nickebferons iron found in various 
parts of the earth's surface, which have hitherto been 
regarded as meteorites, are, like those of Ovifak, of 
terrestrial origin. 

Another piece of evidence pointing in the same 
direction, is derived from those great fissures communi- 
cating with the interior of our globe which become filled 
with metallic minerals, and are known to us as mineral- 
veins. In these mineral-veins the native metals, their 
alloys, and combinations of these with sulphur, chlorine, 
phosphorus, &c., are fi-equently present. But oxides of 
the metals, except as products of subsequent alteration, 
occur far less frequently than in the earth's cruet gene- 
rally. Uence we are led to conclude that the substances 
which in the outer part of the earth's crust always erist 
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in combination with oxygen, are at greater deptlia in a 
free and uncombined condition. 

Nor is it a circumatance altogether unworthy of 
attention that the researches of Mr. Norman Lockjer 
and other astronomers, based on the known facts of the 
fixative densities of the several members of the solar 
system, and the ascertained relations of the different 
solar envelopes, have led to conclusions closely in accord 
with those arrived at by geologists. These researches 
appear to warrant the hypothesis that the interior of 
our globe consists of metallic substances uncombined 
with oxygen, and that among these metallic substances 
iron plays an important part. Our globe, as we know, 
is a great magnet, and the remarkable phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism may also not improbably iind 
their explanation in the fact that metallic iron forms 
HO large a portion of the earth's interior. 

The interesting facts which we have been consider- 
ing may be made clearer by the aecompanving diagram 
(fig. 88). The materials ejected from volcanic vents 
(lavas') are in almost all cases compounds of silicon and 
the various metals with oxygen. In the lighter or acid 
lavas oxygen constitutes one-half of their weight, and 
the proportion of metals of the iron-group is very small. 
As we pass to the heavier intermediate and basic lavas, 
we find the proportion of oxygen diminishing, and the 
metals of the alkaline earths (magnesium and calcium) 
with the metals of the iron-group increasing, in quan- 
tity. In the small and interesting group of the ultra- 
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basiu lavas the proportion of oxygen is comparatively 
email, and the proportion of magnesium and iron very 
high. So much for the terrestrial rooks. 

Now let us turn our attention to the extra-terrestrial 
rocks or those found in meteorites. The Asiderites are 
quite identical in composition with the ultra-basjc lavaa 
of our globe, but in the Sporadosiderit«s and the Sys- 
sideritcs we find the proportion of oxygen rapidly dimi- 
nishing, and that of metallic iron increasing. Finally, 
in the Holosiderites the oxygen entirely disappears, 
and the whole mass becomes metallic. 

From the Holosiderites at one end of the chain to 
the acid lavas at the other, we find there is a complete 
and continuous series j the rocks of terrestrial origin 
overlapping, iu their least oxydized representatives, the 
most highly oxydized representatives of the extra-ter- 
restrial rocks. But the discovery at Ovifak of the iron- 
maases, and the basalts with iron disseminated, has 
afforded another very important link, placing the ter- 
restrial and extra-terrestrial rocks in closer relations 
with one another. 

All these facts appear to point to the conclusion 
that the earth's interior consists of metallic substances 
either quite uncombined or simply alloyed with one 
another, and among these iron is very conspicuous ty 
its abundance. The outer cmat, which is probably of 
no great thickness, contains an enormous proportion of 
oxygen and silicon combined with the materials which 
constitute the interior portions of oiu- globe. It may 
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eartli consisted at one time of a solid metallic moss 
surrounded by a vaporous envelope of metalloids, and 
that the whole of the latter, with the exception of the 
constituents of the atmosphere and ocean, have gradu- 
ally entered into combination with the metals of the 
nucleus to form the existing crust of the globe. But 
of this period the geologist can take no cognisance. 
The records which he studies evidently commenced at 
a long subsequent period, when the conditions prevail- 
ing at the earth's surface differed but little, if at all, 
from those which exist at the present day. Equally little 
has the geologist to do with speculations concerning 
a far distant future when, as some philosophers have 
suggested, the work of combination of the waters and 
atmosphere of the earth's surface with the metallic 
substances of its interior shall be completed, and our 
globe, entirely deprived of its fluid envelopes, reduced to 
the condition in which we find our satellite, the moon. 

There is another class of enquiries concerning the 
earth's interior to which the attention of both geologists 
and astronomers has long been directed— -that, namely, 
which deals with the problem of the physical cemdiHon 
of the interior of our globe. 

The fiict that masses of molten materials are seen 
at many points of the earth's surface to issue from 
fifisures in the crust of our globe, seems at first sight 
to find a simple explanation if we suppose our planet to 
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consist of a fluid central mass surrounded T)y a eotid 
crust. Hence we find that ajnong those who first thought 
upon thia subject, this hypothesis of a liquid centre 
and a solid crust was almost universally accepted. Thia 
hypothesis was supposed to find further support in 
the fact that, as we penetrate into the earth's crust by 
mines or boring operations, the temperature is found 
tfl continually increase. It was imagined, too, that 
this condition of our planet would best agree with the 
requirements of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace, 
which explains the formations and movements of the 
bodies of the solar system by the cooling down of 
a nebulous mass. 

But a more careful and critical examination of the 
question has led many genlogiats and astronomers to 
reject the hypothesis that the earth consists of a great 
fluid mass surrounded by a comparatively thin shell 
of solid materials. 

Volcanic outbursts and earthquake tremors, though 
go terrible and destructive to man and his works, are 
but slight and inconsiderable disturbances in a globe of 
Ruch vast dimensions as that on which we live. The 
condition of the crust of the globe is, in spite of volcanic 
and earthquake manifestations, one of general stability ; 
and thia general stability has certainly been main- 
tained during the vast periods covered by the geological 
record. Such a state of things seems quite irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that, at no great depth 

1 the surface, the whole mass of the globe is in a 
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liquid condition. If, on the other hand, it be supposed 
that the solid cruet of the globe is several hundreds of 
miles in tbickness, it ia difficult to understand how the 
local csntres of volcanic activity could be supplied 
from such deep-seated sources. 

There are other facts which seem equally irreconcil- 
able with the hypothesis of a fluid centre and a thin 
aolid crust in our globe. If all igneous products were 
derived from one central reservoir, we might fairly 
expect to find a much greater uniformity of character 
among those product* than really exists. But in some 
cases, materials of totally different composition are 
ejected at the same time from closely adjoining vol- 
canic districts. Thus in Hungary and Bohemia, as we 
have seen, lavas of totally different character were being 
extruded during the Miocene period. In the island of 
Hawaii, as Professor Dana has pointed out, igneous 
ejections have taken place at a crater 14,000 feetabo?e 
the aea-level, while a closely adjoining open vent at a 
level 10,000 feet lower exhibited no kind of sympathy 
with the disturbance. Whatever may be the cause ol 
volcanic action, it seems clear that it does not originate 
m a universal mass of liquefied material situated at no 
great depth from the earth's surface. 

The conclusions arrived at by aatronomera and 
physicists is one quite in accord with those which 
geologists have reached by totally different methods. 
It is now very generally admitted that if the earth 
were not a rigid mass, its behaviour under the attrao- 
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Eye influences of the surroundiug members of the Bolar 
irstem would be very different to what is found to be 



That the earth ia in a solid condition to a great 
depth from the surface, and possibly quite to the centre, 
ia a conclusion concerning which there can be little 
doubt; and in the next chapter we shall endeavour to 
show that such a condition of things is by no means 
incompatible with those mimifestations of internal 
energy, the phenomena of which we are considering in 
this work. The question, therefore, of the complete 
eohdity of our globe, or of its consisting of a solid and 
a liquid portion, is one of speculative interest only, and 
ia in no way involved in our investigations concern- 
ing the nature and origin of volcanic activity. We 
may conclude this chapter by enumerating the several 
hypotheses which have at different times been main- 
ined concerning the nature of the interior of our globe. 
First. It has been suggested that the earth con- 
a fluid or semi-fluid nucleus surrounded and 
(Dclosed in a solid shell. Some have maintained this 
ell to be of such insignificant thickness, as compared 
jjjth the bulk of the interior liquid mass, that portions 
If the latter are able to reach the earth's surface through 
wvements and fractures of the outer shell, and that in 
^B manner volcanic manifestations originate. Others, 
impressed with the general stability and rigidity of the 
globe as a whole, have maintained that the outer solid 
iell must have a very considerable thickness, amounts 
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ing probably to not less than several hundreds of miles. 
But through a shell of such thickness it is difficult lo 
conceive of the liquid masses of the interior finding 
their way to the surface, and those who have held this 
view are driven to suggest some other means by which 
local developments of volcanic action might be brought 
about 

Secondly, Some physicists have asserted that a globe 
of liquid matter radiating its heat into space, would tend 
to solidify both at the surface and the centre, at the same 
time. The consequence of this action would be the 
production of a sphere with a solid external shell and 
a solid central nucleus, but with an interposed layer in 
a fluid or semi-flujd condition. It has been pointed 
out that if we suppose the solidification to have gone 
80 far, as to have caused the partial union of the in- 
terior nucleus and the external shell, we may conceive 
a condition of things in which the stability and 
rigidity is sufficient to satisfy both geologists and as- 
tronomers, but that in still unsoUdlfied pockets or 
reservoirs, filled with liquefied rock, between the nu- 
cleus and the shell, we should have a competent cause 
for the production of the volcanic phenomena of the 
globe. In this hypothesis, however, it is assumed 
that the cooling at the centre and the surface of the 
globe would go on at such rates that the reservoirs ot 
liquid material would he left at a moderate depth from 
the surface, so that easy communication could be 
opened between them and vohsanic vents. 
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Thirdly. It has been maintaiiied. that the earth 
may have become perfectly soUd from the centre to 
the surface. Those who hold this view endeavour to 
account for the phenomena of volcjinoes in one of two 
ways. It may be, they say, that the deep-seated rock- 
masses, though actually solid, are in a state of poten- 
tial Kquidity; that though reduced to a solid state by 
the intense pressure of the superincumbent masses, yet 
such is the condition of unstable equilibrium in the 
whole mass, that the comparatively slight movements 
and changes taking place at the earth's surface suffice 
to bring about the liquefaction of portions of its crust 
and consequent manifestations of volcanic energy. But 
it may be, as other supporters of the doctrine of the 
earth's complete solidity have maintained, that the 
phenomena of volcanoes have no direct connection with 
a supposed incandescent condition of oiu' planet at all, 
and that there are chemical and mechanical forces at 
work within our globe which are quite competent to 
produce at the surface all those remarkable phenomena 
which we identify with volcanic action. 

From this summary of the speculative views which 
have been entertained upon the subject of the physical 
condition of the earth's interior, it will be clear that at 
present we have not sufficient evidence for arriving at 
anything like a definite solution of the problem. The 
eonditiona of temperature and pressure which exist in 
the interior of a globe of such vast dimensions as our 
e so far removed from those which we can 
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imitate in our experimental enquiries, and it is so un- 
safe to push the application of laws arrived at by the 
latter to the extreme limits required by the former, 
that we shall do well to pause before attempting to 
dogmatise on such a difficult question. 

In the next chapter we shall endeavour to grapple 
with a somewhat more hopeful task, to point out how 
Gbut observation and experiment have enabled us to 
offer a reasonable explanation of the wonderful series 
of phenomena which are displayed diiring outbursts of 
volcanic activity. 




: ATTEMPTS WmCH HAVE BEEN MADE TO EXPLAIN 
THE CAUSES OF VOLCANIC ACTION, 



Every completed scientific investigation must consist 
of four series of operations. In the first of these an 
attempt is made to collect the whole of the facts 
bearing on the question, by means of observation and 
experiment; the latter being only observation under 
conditions determined by ourselves. In the second 
stage of the enquiry, the attention is directed to classi- 
fying and grouping the isolated hxAs, so as to deter- 
mine their bearings upon one another, and the general 
conclusions to which they appear to point. In the 
third stage, it is sought to frame an hypothesis which 
shall embrace all the observed facts, and shall be in 
harmony with the general conclusions derived from 
them. In the fourth stage, this hypothesis is put to 
the most rigid test; comparing the results which must 
follow, if it be true, with the phenomena actually ob- 
served, and rejecting or amending our hypothesis accord- 
ingly. Every great scientific theory has thus been 
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eatablished by these four proceaaeB — observation, gene- 
ralisation, hypothesis, and verification. 

The enquiry concerning the nature and causes of 
volcanic action is far from being a completed one. It 
is true that many hypotheses upon the subject have 
been framed, but in too many instances these have not 
been based on accurate observations and careful gene- 
ralisations, and can be regarded as little better than 
mere guesses. Indeed, the state of the enquiry at tha 
present time would seem to be as follows. Although 
much remains to be done in the direction both of 
observation and experiment, the main facta of the case 
have been eatablished upon irrefragable evidence. The 
classification and comparison of these facts have led to 
the recognition of certain laws, which seem to embrace 
all the known facts. To account for these fiicts and 
their demonstrated relations to one another, certain 
tentative hypotheses have been suggested ; but in no 
case can it be truly said that these latter have eo far 
stood the test of exact enquiry as to deserve to rank 
as demonstrated truths. A complete and consiBtent 
theory of volcanic action still remains to be discovered. 

In accordance with the plan which we have sketched 
out for ourselves at the comraencemenb of this work, 
we shall aim at following what has been the order of 
investigation and discovery in our study of volcanic 
action; and in this concluding chapter we- shall indi- 
cate the different hypotheses by which it has been 
proposed to account for the varied phenomena, whu^ 
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we have discussed in the preceding pages, and their 
remarkable relations to one another. We shall en 
deavour, in passing, to indicate how far these several 
hypotheses appear to be probable, as satisfying a larger 
or smaller niuuber of those conditions of the problem 
which have been eatabtished by observation, experi- 
ment, and careful reasoning ; but we shall at the same 
time carefully avoid such advocacy of any particular 
views as would tend to a prejudgment of the question. 
Hypothesis is, as we have seen, one of the legitimate 
and necessary operations in scientific investigation. It 
only becomes a dangerous and treacherous weapon 
when it is made to precede rather than to follow obser- 
vation and experiment, or when being regarded with 
paternal indulgence, an attempt is made to shield 
it from the relentless logic of facts. Good and bad 
hypotheses must be allowed to ' grow together till the 
harvest ; ' such as are nnable to accommodate them- 
selves to the surrounding conditions imposed by 
newly-discovered facts and freshly- established laws will 
assuredly perish ; and in this ' struggle for existence ' 
the true hypothesis will in the end survive, while the 
felse ones perish. 

It may well happen, however, that among the 

hypotheses which have up to the present time been 

framed, none will be found to entirely satisfy all the 

conditions of the problem. New discoveries in physics 

^Md chemistry have suggested fresh explanations of 

nic phenomena in the past, and may continue to 
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do BO in tlie future; and the true theory of volcanic 
action, when it is at last discovered, may combine 
many of the principles which now seem to be peculiar 
to different hypotheses. 

Let ns, in the first place, enquire what are the facts 
which must be accounted for in any theory of volcanic 
action. We have already been led to the conclusion 
that the phenomena exhibited by volcanoes were en- 
tirely produced by the escape of imprisoned water and 
other gases from m.asses of incandescent and fluid rock. 
Our subsequent examination of the problem confirmed 
the conclusion that in all eases of volcanic outburst we 
have molten rock-materials from which water and other 
gases issue with greater or less violence. The two 
great facts to be accounted for, then, in any attempted 
explanation of volcanic phenomena, are the existence 
of this high temperature at certain points within the 
earth's crust, and the presence of great quantities of 
water and gas, imprisoned in the rocka. We shall 
perhaps simplify the enquiry if we examine these two 
questions separately, and, in the first place, review those 
hypotheses which have been suggested to account for 
high temperatures in the subterranean regions, and, in 
the second place, examine those which seek to' explain 
the presence of large quantities of imprisoned water 
and gases. 

That a high temperature exists in the earth's crust 
at some depth from the siu^'aee is a fact which does not 
admit of any doubt. Every shaft sunk for mining 
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operatioDB, and every deep boring made for the purpose 
of obtaining water, proves that a more or less regular 
increase of temperature takea place as we penetrate 
downwards. The average rate of this increase of tem- 
perature haa been estimated to be about 1° P'ahrenheit 
for every 50 or 60 feet of depth. 

Now if it be assumed that this regular increase of 
temperature continues to great depths, a simple (^aleu- 
lation proves that at a depth of 9,000 feet a temperature 
of 212° Fahrenheit will be found — one sufficient to boil 
water at the earth's surface — while at a depth of 28 
miles the temperature will be high enough to melt 
cast-iron, and at 34 miles to fuse platinum. 

So marked is this steady increase of temperature as 
we go downwards, that it has been seriously proposed 
to make vqtj deep borings in order to obtain supplies 
of warm water for heating our towns, Arago and Wal- 
ferdin suggested this method for warming the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris ; and now that such important 
improvements have been devised in carrying borings to 
enormous depths, the time may not be far distant when 
we shall draw extensively upon these supplies of sub- 
terranean heat. At the present time the city of Buda- 
Pesth is extensively supplied with hot-water from an 
underground source. Should our coal-supply ever fail 
it may be well to remember that we have these inex- 
haustible supplies of he:it everywhere beneath our 
feet. 

I But although we may conclude that at the moderate 
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depths we have indicated such high temperatures exist, 
it would not be safe te infer, as some have done, that 
at a distance of only 40 or 50 miles from the Burfece 
the materials compOBing our globe are in a state of 
actual fuaion. Both theory and experiment indicate 
that under increased pressure the fusing point of solid 
bodies is raised ; and just as in a Papin'a digester we 
may have water retained by high pressure in a liquid 
condition at a temperature far above 212° F., so in the 
interior of the earth, masses of rock may exist in a 
Bolid state, at a temperature far above thai at which 
they would fuse at the earth's surface. We may spealt 
of such rock-masses, retained in a solid condition by 
intense pressure, at a temperature far above their fusing 
point at the earth's surface, as being in a ' potentially 
liquid condition.' Upon any relief of pressure such 
masses would at once assume the liquid state, j\ist 
aa the superheated water in a Papin's digester imme- 
diately flashes into steam upon the fracture of the 
strong vessel by which it is confined. We have already 
seen how the action at volcanic venta often appears t« 
indicate just such a manifestation of elastic forces, as 
would be exhibited by the relief of superheated masses 
from a state of confinement by pressure. 

In reasoning upon questions of this kind, however, 
we must always be upon our guard against giving an- 
due extension to principles and laws which seem to he 
clearly established by esperiment at the earth's surface. 
It is well to remember how exceedingly limited is our 
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command of extreme pressures and higli temperatureB, 
when compared with those which may exist within a 
body of the dimensions of our globe. 

If we were to imagine a set of intelligent creatures, 
who were able to command only a range of temperatures 
from 50° to 200° F., engaged upon au investigation of 
the properties of water, we shall easily understand how 
unsafe it may be to extend generalisations far beyond 
the limits covered by actual experiment. Such beings, 
from their observation of the regular changes of volume 
of water at all the temperatures they could command, 
might infer that at still higher and lower temperatures 
the same rates of expansion and contraction would be 
maintained. Yet, as we well know, such an inference 
would be quite wide of the truth ; for a little above 
200° F. water suddenly expands to 1,700 times its 
volume, and not far below 50° F. the contraction i'j 
suddenly changed for expansion. 

It has been argued by the late Mr. David Forbes 
and others that, inasmuch as experiment has shown 
that. — though the fusing points of solids are raised by 
pressure, yet that this rise of the fusing points goes 
on in a diminishing ratio as compared with the 
pressures applied- — a limit will probably be reached at 
which the most intense pressure will not be sutBcient 
to retain substances at a high temperature in their 
solid state. The fact that gases cannot be retained in 
a liquid condition by the most intense pressure at a 
temperature above their critical point, may seem by 
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analogy to favour the same concluBJon. Hence, Diivid 
Forbes, Dana, and other authors, have argued in favour 
of the existence of a great liquid nucleus in our globe 
covered by a comparatively thin, solid crust. And if 
we accept the supposed proofs of a constant increase of 
temperature from the surface to the centre of the globe, 
such a coQolusiou appears to be at least as well founded 
as that which regards the central niasses of the earth 
as maintained in a solid condition by intense pressure. 

A little consideration vrill, however, convince os 
that the facta which have been relied upon as proving 
the intensely heated condition of the central masses of 
our globe, are by no means so conclusive as has been 
supposed. 

The earth's form, which mathematicians have shown 
to be exactly that which would be acquired by a globe 
composed of yielding materials rotating on its axis at 
the rate which our planet does, has often been adduced 
as proving that the latter was not always in a rigid and 
unyielding condition. In the same way, all the re- 
markable facta and relations of the bodies of the aolar 
system, which have been shown by astronomers to lend 
such support to the nebular hypothesis, have been 
thought, at the same time, to favour the view that our 
earth is still in a condition of uncompleted solidiHcation. 

But it is quite admissible to accept tlie nebular 
hypothesis and the view that our globe attained its 
present form while still in a state of fluidity, and at the 
same time to maintain that our earth has long since 
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reached its conditiuii of complete aolitlification. And 
there are not a few facta which appear to lend support 
to such a conclusion. 

If the rapid rate of increase in temperature which 
has been demonstrated to occur at bo many parts of 
the earth's surfiice be maintained to the centre, then, as 
argued by David Forbes and Dana, it is diificult to 
conceive of our earth as being in any other condition 
than that of a liquid mass covered by a comparatively 
thin cruat. The objection to this view, both upon geo- 
logical and astronomical grounds, we have pointed out 
in the previous chapter. 

Before accepting as a demonstrated conclusion this 
notion of a constant increase of temperature from the 
surface to the centre of our globe, it may be well ta 
re-examine the facts which are relied upon as proving it. 

That there is a general increase of temperature so 
far as we are able to go downwards in the earth's cruet, 
there can, as we have seen, be no doubt whatever. Yet 
it may be well to bear in mind how very limited is the 
range of our observation on the subject. The deepest 
mines extend to httle more than half-a-mile from the 
surface, and the deepest borings to little more than 
three-quarters of a mile, while the distance from the 
earth's surface to its centre is nearly 4,000 miles. 
We may well pause before we extend conclusions, de- 
rived from such very limited ol»erTationB, to such 
enormous depths. 

But when we examine critically these obserxations 
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themselves, we ehall find equal grpunds for caution in 
generalising from them. There is the greatest and 
most startling divergence in the results of the observa- 
tions which have been made at different points at the 
earth's surface. Even when every allowance is made 
for errors of observation, these diacrepanciea still remain. 
In some places the increase of temperature as we go 
downwards is so rapid that it amounts to 1" Fahrenheit 
for every 20 feet in depth, while in other cases, in order 
to obtain the same increase in temperature of 1° Fah- 
renheit, we have to descend as much as 100 feet. 

Now if, as is so often assumed, this increase of 
temperature as we go downwards be due to our approach 
to incandescent masses forming the interior portions of 
the globe, it is difficult to understand why greater 
uniformity is not exhibited in the rate of increase in 
different areas. No difference in the conducting powers 
of the various rock-materials is sufficient to account for 
the fact that in some places the rate of increase in 
temperature in going downwards is no less than five 
times as great as it is in others. 

Again, there are some remarkable facts concerning 
the variation in the rate of increase in temperature 
with depth which seem equally irreconcilable with the 
theory that the heat in question is directly derived from 
a. great, central, incandescent mass, M. Walferdin, by a 
series of careful observations in two shafts at Creuzot, 
proved that down to the depth of 1,800 feet the increase ■ 
cf temperature amounted to 1° Fahrenheit for every 55 
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feet of descent, but below the deptii named, the rate of 
increase was as much as 1° Fahrenheit for every 44 feet. 
On the other hand, in the great boring of Grenelle at 
Paris, the increase in temperature down to the depth of 
740 feet amounted to 1° Fahrenheit for every 50 feet of 
descent, but from 740 feet down to 1,600 feet, the rate 
of increase diminished to 1" for 75 feet of descent. 
The same remarkable fact was strikingly shown in the 
case of the deepest boring in the world — that of Speren- 
berg, near Berhn, which attained the great depth of 
4,052 feet. lu this case, the rate of increase in tem- 
perature for the first 1,900 feet, was 1° Fahrenheit 
for every 55 feet of descent, and for the next 2,000, it 
dinuniahed to 1° Fahrenheit for every 62 feet of descent. 
In the deep well of Buda-Pesth there was actually fonnd 
a decline in temperature below the depth of 3,000 
feet. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact in connection 
with this question which has been discovered of lat« 
years, is that in districts which have recently been the 
seat of volcanic agencies, the rate of increase in tem- 
perature, as we go downwards in the earth's crust, is 
abnormally high. Thus at Monte Masai in Tuscany, 
the temperature was found to increase at the rate 
of 1° Fahrenheit for every 24 feet of descent. In 
Hungary several deep wells and borings have been 
made, which prove that a very rapid increase of tem- 
perature occurs. The deep boring at Buda-Pesth pene- 
trates to a depth of 3,160 feet, and a temperature of 
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178° Fahrenheit has been observed near the bottom. 
The rate of increase of temperature in this boring was i 
about l" for every 23 feet of descent. In tlie mines 1 
opened in the great Comstock lode, in the western I 
t#.rritorieB of the United States, on abnormally high 
temperature has been met with amonnting in some 
cases to 157° Fahrenheit. Although tliis is the richest J 
mineral-vein in the world, having yielded since 1859, 
when it was first discovered, 60,000,000^. worth of gold 
and silver, this rapid increase in temperature in going 
downwards threatens in the end to entirely baffle the 
enterprise of the miner. The rate of increase in tem- 
perature in the case of the Comstock mines has been ] 
estimated at 1° Fahrenheit for every 45 feet of descent, I 
between 1,000 and 2,000 feet from the surface, but aa 
much as 1° Fahrenheit for every 25 feet, at depths 
below 2,000 feet. 

The facts which we have stated, with others of a 
similar kind, have led geologists to look with grave feel- 
ings of doubt upon the old hypothesis which regarded 
the increase of temperature found in making excavations 
into the earth's crust as a proof that we are approach- 
ing a great incandescent nucleus. They have thus been 
led to enquire whether there are any conceivable sources I 
of high temperatures at moderate depths— temperatures 
which would be quite competent to produce locally all 
the phenomena of volcanic action. 

There are not wanting other facts which seem to 
point to the same conclusion : namely, tliat volcanic 
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action is not due to the existence of a univerBul reser- 
voir of incandescent material occupying the central 
portion of our globe, but to the local development 
of high temperatures at moderate depths from the 
surfat'C, 

The close connection between the phenomena of Tol- 
canoes and earthquakes cannot be doubted. It is true 
that some of those vibrations or tremors of the earth's 
crust, to which we apply the name of earthquakes, occur 
in areas which are not now the seat of volcanic action; 
and it ia equally true that the stratified rock-masses of 
our globe, far away from any volcanic centres, exhibit 
proofs of violent movement and fracture, in the pro- 
duction of which, concussions giving rise to earthquake 
vibrations, could scarcely fail to have occurred. But it 
is none the less certain that earthquakes as a rule take 
place in those areas which are the seats of volcanic action, 
and that great earth quake- shocks precede and accom- 
pany volcanic outbursts. Sometimes, too, it has been 
noticed that the manifestation of activity at a volcanic 
centre ia marked by the sudden decline of the earth- 
quake-tremors of the district around, as though a 
safety-valve had been opened at that part of the earth's 
surface. 

Mr. Mallet has shown that by the careful study of 
the effects produced at the surface by earthquake-vibra- 
tions, we may determine with considerable accuracy the 
point at which the shock or concussion occurred which 
gave rise to the vibration. Now it is a most remarkable 
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fact that euch calculatioDB have led to the concltisioii 
that, so far as is at present known, earthquake shocke 
never originate at greater depths than thirty miles firom 
the surface, and that in some cases the focus from which 
the waves of clastic compression producing an earth- 
quake proceed ig only at the depth of seven or eight 
miles. As we have already seen, there can be no doubt 
that in the great majority of instances the forces 
originating earthquake- vibrations and volcanic outbursts 
are the same, and independent Hues of reasoning have 
conducted us to the conclusion that these forces operate 
at very moderate distances from the earth's surface. 

Under these circumstances, geologists have been led 
to enquire whether there are any means by which we 
can conceive of such an amount of heat, as would be 
competent to produce volcanic outbursts, being locally 
developed at certain points within the earth's crust. 
Recent discoveries in physical science which have shown 
the close relation to one another of different kinds of 
force, and "their mutual convertibility, have at least 
suggested the possibility of the existence of causes by 
which such high temperatures within certain portions 
of the earth's crust may be originated. 

When, at the comnieneement of the present century, 
Sir Humphrj- Davy discovered the remarkable metals 
of the alkalies and alkaline earths, and at the same time 
demonstrated the striking phenomena which are ex- 
hibited if these metals be permitted to unite witb 
oxygen, he at once perceived that if such metals existed 
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in an uncombined condition within the earth's crust, 
the access of water and air to the mass might give rise 
to the development of sucli an amount of heat, as would 
be competent to produce volcanic phenomena at the 
surface. It is true that at a later date Davy recognised 
the chemical theory of volcanoes as being beset with 
considerable difficulties, and was disposed to abandon 
it altogether. It was argued, with considerable show 
of reason, that if the heat at volcanic centres were 
produced by the access of water to metallic substances, 
great quantities of hydrogen would necessarily be 
evolved, and this gas ought to be found in prodigione 
quantities among the emanations of volcanoes. The 
fact that, such enormous quantities of hydrogen gas are 
not. emitted from volcanic vents has been held by many 
authors to he fatal to the chemical theory of volcanoes. 
But the later researches of Graham and others have 
made known facts which go far towards supplying an 
answer to the objections raised against tlte chemical 
theory of volcanoes. Various solids and liquids have 
been shown to possess the power of absorbing many 
times their volume of certain gases. Among the gases 
thus absorbed in large quantities by solids and liquids, 
hydrogen is very conspicuous. In some cases gases are 
absorbed by raetats or other soUds in a state of fusion, 
and yielded up again by them as they cool. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance that some 
meteorites are found to have absorbed large quantities 
of hydrogen gas, and tliis is given off when they are 
II! 
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certain meteorites have contDiaed as much aa forty- 
seven times their own volume of hydrogen gas. 

We have already pointed out that there are reasons 
for believing the internal portions of our globe to be 
composed of materials similar to those found in meteo- 
rites. If sucb be the case, the access of water to these 
metallic substances may result in the formation of 
oxides, attended with a great local development of heat, 
the hydrogen which is liberated being at once absorbed 
by the surrounding metallic substances. That this 
osidation of the metallic substances in the interior 
of our globe by the access of water and air from the j 
surface is continually going on, can acarcelj be doabt«d. 1 
We may even look forward to a far-distant period when 
the whole of the liquid and gaseous envelopes of the 
globe shall have been absorbed into its substance, and 
our earth thereby reduced to the condition in which , 
we now tind the moon to be. 

There is a second method by which liigb tfmppra- I 
turea might be locally dcvelope<l witliin the earth's 
crust, which has been suggested by Vose, Mallet., and I 
other authors. 

We have good grounds for believing that t,he tem- 
perature of our globe is continually diminishing by its 
radiation of heat into space. This cooling of our globe 
is atttmded by contraction, which results iu movements 
of portions of its crust. It may at first sight appear 
that such movemeuts would be so small and insigniti- 
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cant as to be quite unwortliy of notice. But if we 
take into account the vaat size of our earth it will bo 
seen that the movements of such enormous masses 
may be attended with the most wonderful results. 

It has been shown that if a part of the earth's emst 
fifty miles in thickness were to have its temperature 
rmsed 200" Fahrenheit, its surface would be raised to 
the extent of 1,000 or 1,500 feet. Le Conte has 
pointfid out that if we conceive the conduction of heat 
to take place at slightly different rates along different 
radii of our globe, we should at once be able to account 
for the existing inequalities of the earth's surface, and 
for all those continental movements which can be shown 
to have taken place in past geological periods. 

But if we admit, as we have good grounds for doir.g, 
that the loss of heat from the external portions of our 
gloljc goes on more rapidly than in the case of the 
central masses, we have thereby introduced another 
powerful agent for the production of high temperatures 
ft-ithin the earth's crust. The external shell of the 
globe will tend to contract upon the central mass, and 
in ao doing a series of tangential strains will result 
which will be capable of folding and crumpling the 
rocks along any lines of weakness. That such crush- 
ing and crumpling has during all geological periods 
taken place along lines of weakness in the earth's crust, 
is proved, as we have seen, by the phenomena pre- 
sented by mountain-ranges. Now these crushings, 

mplings, and other violent movements of great 
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rock-masses must result in the development of a vast 
amount of heat, just as the forcing down of a break 
upon a moving wheel produces heat. This conclusion 
ia atrikingiy confirmed by the well-known geological 
fact that nearly all rocks which have undergone great 
movement and contortion are found to present evidence 
of having been subjected to such chemical and crystal- 
line actions, as would result from the development of a 
high temperature within their mass. 

Let us sum up briefly the various methods which 
have been suggested to account for the high tempera- 
tures within certain parts of the earth's crust by which 
volcanic phenomena are produced. 

Our globe may be conceived of as au incandescent 
liquid mass surrounded by a cooler, solid shell. If we 
regard this liquid interior mass as supplying directly 
the various volcanic vents of the earth, it must be con- 
ceded that the outer shell is of comparatively slight 
thiekness. But astronomers are almost universally 
agreed that such a thin outer shell and inner liqaid 
mass are quite incompatible with tliat rigidity which 
our planet eshibits under the attractions of its neigt- 
bours. Geologists are almost equally nnanimoas in 
regarding this hypothesis of a liquid nuclena and thin, 
sohd shell as contradicted by the stability of tie oott- 
ditions which have been maintained during aaoh long 
past periods, and which exist at the present day. Hie 
extent and character of volcanic action do not indicate 
a condition of general instability in our earth, but OM 
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of stabiJity subject to email and local interferences. 
The grd,nde3t volcanic disturbances appear small and 
insignificant, if we take into account the vast dimen- 
sions of the globe upon which they are displayed. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the outer solid 
shell to be of great thickness, we are met by the diffi- 
culty of accounting for the upheaval of liquid matter 
through such vast tluL-knesses of a solid shell. The 
differences in character of lavas extruded from closely 
adjoining volcanic districts seem equally difficult of 
explanation on any theory of a central, fluid nucleus 
and a solid, outer shell. Nor is the distribution of heat 
within the earth's crust so uniform as might be antici- 
pated, if the source of that heat be a great central 
mass of highly heated materials. 

Under these circumstances, geologists and physicists 
have enquired whether any other conditions can be 
imagined as existing in the earth's interior, which 
would better account for the observed phenomena tlian 
does the hypothesis of a liquid nucleus and a solid 
outer shell. Two such alternalive hypotheses hive 
been suggested. 

Mr. Hopkins, adopting the theory that the earth 
has solidified both at the centre and its outer surface, 
endeavoured t;0 explain the occurrence of volcanoes and 
earthquakes by supposing that cavities of liquid mate- 
rial have been left between the solid niicleus and the 
ajid shell, and these cavities full of liquid materials 

titute the sources from which the existing volcanoes 
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of the gkibe draw thoir supplies. But this hypothesis 
is found to be beset with many difficulties when we 
attempt tu apply it to the explanation of tlie plieno- 
menu of volcanic action. It entirely fails, among other 
tlilngB, to account for the remarkahle fiict that durinjj 
pa»t geological periods the scene of volcanic action has 
been continually shifting over the surface of the eartJi, 
&o that there ia probably no considerable area of our 
globe which has not at one time or other been invaded 
by the volcanic forces. 

By some other theorists, who have felt the full force 
of this last objection, an attempt has been made to 
explain the phenomena of volcanoes by eupposing that 
the globe is sohd from its surface to its centre, but 
that the internal portions of the globe are at such a 
higb temperature that they are only retained in a solid 
condition by the enormous pressure to which they are 
subjected. The central masses of the globe are thus 
regarded as being in an actually solid, but in a potmi- 
tially liquid condition, and any local relief of pressure 
is at once followed by the conversion of solid to 
liquefied materials, in the district where the relief 
takes place, resulting in the manifestation of volcanic 
phenomena at the spot. It may be granted that this 
hypothesis better accords with the known facts of Vul- 
eanology than any of those which we have previooflly 
described, but it is impossible to shut our eyes to ibe 
fact that not a few serious difficulties still remain. 
Tlius it is based upon the iissumption that the law of 
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& elevation of the point of fusion by pressure is true 
at temperatures and pressures almost infinitelj above 
lliose at which we are able to uoiiducl. obniTvntioiiH; 
but iieit.hfer esjjeriment nor anjilogy warrant this con- 
clusion, for the former shows that the elevation of the 
|K>int of fusion by pressure goes on io a continually 
dimiuishiiig ratio, and the latter fiirnisliea us with the 
example of volatile liquids which, above their critical 
[lointB, obstinately remain in a gaseous condition under 
the highest pressures. Nor is it easy upon this hypo- 
thesis to account for the very irreguhir distribution ot 
temijeratures within the earth's crust, as demonstnited 
by observations in mines, wells, and borings. The hy- 
pothesis further reqmrea the assumption that, at such 
very moderate depths as are required for the reservoirs 
of volcanoes, the effects of pressure and temperature on 
the condition of rock-materials are so nicely balanced 
that the smallest changes at the surface lead to a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium. 

-It is the weight of these several objections that has 
led geologists in recent years to regard vpith greater 
favour those hypotheses which seek to account for the 
production of high temperatures within part.B of the 
earth's crust, without having recourse to a supposed 
incandescent nucleus. If it can be shown that therB 
are any chemical or mechanical forces at work within 
the crust of the globe which are capable of producing 
1 elevations of temperature, then we miiy conceive 

K condition of things existing in the earth's interior 
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wliii.'h is free from the objections raised by the astro- 
iiuincr on the score of the earth's proved rigidity, and 
by the geologist on the gi-ound of its geueriU stability, 
and which at the same time seems to harmonise better 
wilh the observed facts of the distribution of tempera- 
ture within the earth's crust. How far the existence 
of such chemical and mechanical agencies capable of 
producing high t^'mperatures within the crust of the 
globe have been Bubstantiat-ed, we have already en^ 
deavoured to point out. 

It must be admitted, then, that the questions of 
the nature of the earth's interior and the cause of the 
high temperatures which produce volcanic phenomenn, 
are still open ones. We have not yet got beyond the 
stage of endeavouring to account for the fact« observed 
by means of tentative hypotheses. Some of these, as 
we have seen, agree with the facts, bo far as they are 
at present known, much better than others ; but the 
decision between them or the rejection of the whole of 
them in favour of some new hypothesis, must depend 
on the results of future observation and enquiry. 

It may be well, before leaving this subject, to re- 
mark that they are all equally reconcilable with the 
nebular theory of Kant and Laplace. Granting that 
the matter composing our globe has passed successively 
through the gaseous and liquid conditions, it is open 
to us to imagine the earth as now composed of a liquid 
nucleus with either a thick or a thin solid shell ; of a 
solid nucleus and a solid shell with more or less liquid 
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between them ; or, lastly, to conceive of it as 
laviog become perfectly solid from tlie centre to the 
surface. 

But it is not upon the existence of a high tempera^ 
tuje within certain parts of the earth's crust that the 
production of volcanic activity alone depends. The pre- 
sence of water and other liquid and ga-seous puhstances 
in a state of the most intimate admixture with the 
fused rock-masaeB, is, aa we have seen, tJie main cause 
of the violent displays of energy exhibited at volcanic 
centres. And we shall now proceed to notice the hy- 
potheses which have been suggested to account for the 
presence of these liquid and gaseous bodies in the midst 
of the masses of incandescent materials poured out from 
volcanic vents. 

There is an explanation of this presence of water 
and various gases in the masses of molten rock-materials 
within the earth's crust which at once suggests itself, 
and which was formerly very generally accepted. Vol- 
canoes, as we have seen, are usually situated near coast- 
lines, and if we imagine fissures to be produced by 
which sea-water finds access to masses of incandescent 
rock-materials, then we can reg.'U'd volcanic outbursts 
as resulting from this meeting of water with rock- 
masses in a highly heated condition. This supposition 
has been thought to receive much support irom the 
fact that many of the gases evolved from volcanic vents 
are such as would he produced by the decomposition of 
tabstancefi present in sea-water. 
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But it frequently happens that an explanation which 
at first sight appears to be very simple and obviowa, 
turns out on more critical examination to be quite the 
reverse, and this is the case with the supposed origina- 
tion of volcanic outbursts by the access of aea-water to 
incandescent rock-material by means of earth-fissures. 
It is difficult to understand how, by such means, that 
wonderfully intimate union between the liquefied rock 
and the water, evolved in such quantities during vol- 
canic outbursts, could be brought about ; and moreover, 
we can scarcely regard the production of fisaures in the 
earth's erust as being at the same time both (he cause 
and the effect of thi.s influx of water to the deep-seated 
rock-masses at a high temperature. 

During recent years the attention of both geologists 
and physicists has been directed to a remarkable pro- 
perty exhibited by many liquids and solids, as supplying 
a possible explanation of the phenomena of volcanic 
action. The property to which we refer is that whereby 
some liquid and solid substances are able to absorb 
many times their volume of certain gases -which gases 
under different conditions may be given off again or 
' occluded ' from the liquids or solids. This power of 
absorption is a very remarkable one ; it is not attended 
with chemical combination, but the amount of condensa- 
tion which gases must undergo within the solid or liquid 
substances is sometimes enormous. Water may be made 
to absorb more than 1,000 limes its volume of ammonia, 
and more than 500 tiiiii'K its volume of hydnvhloric 
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acid. Alcohol may absorb more than 300 times its 
volume of sulphurous acid. Charcoal may absorb 100 
times its volume of ammom'a, 85 times its volume of 
hydrochloric acid, 65 times its volume of sulphuretted 
hydrt^en, 55 times its volume of sulphurous acid, and', 
35 times its volume of carbonic acid. Platinum-blacfc 
absorbs many times its volume of oxygen and other 
gase's. 

This power of absorption of gases varies in different 
solids and liquids according fo the conditions to which 
they arc subjected. J)t. Henry showed it to be a g[eneral 
law in liquids that, as the pressure is augmented, the 
weight of the gas absorbed is proportionately increased. 

Sometimes this absorption of gases takes place only 
at high temperatures. Thus silver in a state of fusion 
is able to absorb 22 times its volume of oxygen gas. 
When the metal is allowed to cool this gas is given 
off, and if the cooling takes place suddenly a crust is 
formed on the surface, and the phenomenon known as 
the ' spitting of silver ' is exhibited. Sometimes during 
this operation miniature cones and lava-streams are 
formed on the surface of the cooling mass, which pre- 
sent a striking resem'jlance to those formed on a grand 
scale upon the surface of the globe. Similar pheno- 
mena are exhibited by several other metals and by the 
oside of Icid. 

The researches of Troost and others have shown 
that molten iron and steel possess the property of 
[ considerable quantities of oxygen, hydrogeu, 
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Oarboiuc acid, and carbonic oidde, and that those 

pre given off in the operation known aa ' seething,' wh»i 

either tlie pressure or the temperature is diminislied. 

Hoclistetter has shown that in the process of extravt- 
ing snlphur from the residues obtained during the 
manufacture of soda, some very interesting phenomenit 
ore manifest-ed. The molten sulphur ia exposed to a 
temperature of 262° Fahrenheit, and a pressure of two 
or three atmospheres, in the presence of steam ; under 
these circ Tim stances it is found that the sulphur absorbs a 
oonsiderable quantity of water, which is given off again 
with great violence from the mass as it undergoes 
aolidification. The hardened crust which forms on the 
surface of the molten sulphur is agitated and fissured, 
juiniiiture cones and lava-streams being formed upon 
it, which have a striking resemblance to the grander 
{thenomena of the same kind exhibited upon the crust 
■of the globe. 

The observations which we have described provi 
■dusively that many liquids and solids in a molten 
dition have the power of absorbing many times their> 
volume of certain gases, and that this action is aided 
by heat and pressure. 

That the molten materials which issue from volcanic 
Tents have absorbed enormous quantities of steam and 
other gases, we have the most undisputable evidence. 
The volume of such gases given off during volcanic 
outbursts, und while the lava-streams are flowing and 
tnsolidating, is enormous, and can imly be 
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for by siippoaiog that the masses of fluid rock have 
absorbed maoy times their volume of the gases. But 
we have another not lesa convincing proof of the same 
fact in the eircuniBtance that volcanic materiala which 
have consolidated under great pressure — such as 
granites, gabbros, porphyries, &c. — exhibit in. their 
crystals innumerable cavities containing similar g^ea 
in a liquefied state. 

It is to the violent escape of these gases from, the 
molten rock-masses, as the pressure upon them is re- 
lieved, that nearly all the active phenomena of volcanoes 
must be referred ; and it was the recognition of this fact 
by Spallanzani, while he was watching the phenomena 
displayed in the crater of Stromboli, which laid the 
foundations of the science of Vulcauology. 

But here another question presents itself to the 
investigator of the phenomena of volcanoes : it is this. 
At what period did the molten rock-masaes issuing from 
vents absorb those gaseous materials which are so 
violently occluded from their midst during eruptions ? 
Two different answers to this question have been sug- 
gested. It may be that the original materials of which 
our globe was composed consisted of metallic substances 
in a state of fusion which had absorbed many gases, 
and that, in the fluid masses below the solid crust, vast 
quantities of vapour and gas are stored up, which are 
being gradually added to the atmosphere during vol- 
cEinic outbursts. The fact that meteorites, which, as 
we havo seen, iu all probjibility closely resemble the 
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tnatf-'rialH forming tlie earth's interior, soiuetimes yield 
many times their volume of hydrogen and other gases, 
may be thought to lend some support to this idea. If 
it be the correct one, we must regard our glohe as 
gradually parting with its pentp-up stores of energy, in 
those absorbed gases and vapours held in bondage by 
the solid and fluid materials of its interior. 

Hut there ia another hypothesis which is, to say 
the least, equally probable. Water containing various 
gases in solution ia continually finding its way down- 
wards by infiltration into the earth's crust. Much of 
this water, after passing through pervious beds, reaches 
some impervious stratum and is returned to the surface 
in the form of springs. But that some of this perco- 
lating water penetrates to enormous depths is shown by 
the fact that the deepest mines and borings encounter 
vast underground supplies of water. When we re- 
member that nearly three-fourths of the earth's surfece 
is covered by the waters of the ocean, and that the 
average depth of these oceanic waters is more than 
10,000 feet, we may easily understand how great a 
portion of the earth's crust must be penetrated by 
infiltrating waters which can find no outlet in springs 
The penetration of the waters of the ocean into the 
earth's crust will be aided, too, by the enormous pres- 
sure amounting to not less than several tons to tbe 
square-inch upon the greater part of the ocean-floor. 
It might be thought that this downward penetration 
of water would be counteracted by the upward current 
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of Bteatn that would be proilucad ae these subterranean 
waters reiwh the hotter portions of the earth's cruet. 
But the experiments of llaubree have conchisively shown 
that the penetration of water through rocks tjikea pla«e 
in opposition t« the powerful pressure of steam in the 
contrary direction. Hence, we luay assume that cer- 
tain quantities of water, containing various gasea and 
solids in solution, are continually finding their way by 
lapillary infiltration from the surface to tlie deeply 
seated portions of the earth's crust, there to undei^o 
absorption by the incandescent rock-masses and to pro- 
duce oxidation of some of their materials. 

The deep-sea soundings of the 'Challenger' have 
shown that the floor of the ocean is constantly main- 
tained at a temperature but little above that of the 
freezing point of water. This low temperature is pro- 
bably produced by the absorption of heat from the 
earth's crust by the waters of the ocean, which dUtribute 
it by means of convection currents on the grandest 
scale. Hence, the isogeotherms, or lines indicating the 
depths at which the aame mean temperature ia found 
within the earth's crust, are probably depressed beneath 
the great ocean-floors, and rise towards the land-massea. 
It is to this circumstance, combined with that of the 
enormous pressure of water on the ocean-beds, that we 
must probably ascribe the general absence of volcanoes 
in the deep seas and their distribution near coast- 
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which have been suggcated in order to account fur th« 
two great factors in all volcanic phenomena —namely, 
the presence of highly heated rock-maases within the 
earth's crust, and the existence of varioua vapours and 
gases in a state of most intimate mechanical, but not 
chemical, union with these incandescent materials. It 
must be admitted that we tlo not at present appear to 
have the means for framing a complete and consistent 
theory of volramic action, but we may hopefully look 
forward to the time when further observation and ex- 
periment shall have removed many of the existing 
difficulties which beset the question, and when by the 
light of such future researches untenable liypofiieses 
shall be eliminated and the just ones improved and 
established. 

But if we are Qpnstrained to admit that a study of 
the observed phenomena and established laws of volcanic 
action have not as yet enabled us lo frame any complete 
and satisfaetory theory on the subject, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that all modem speculation upon this 
question appears to be tending in one definite direction. 
It is every day becoming more and more clear that onr 
earth is bound by ties of the closest resemblance to the 
other members of that family of worlds to which it 
Itelongs, and that the materials entering into their con- 
stitution, and the forces operating in all are the same. 

We have had occasion in a previous chapter to point 
out that there are the strongest grounds for believing 
the interior of our globe to consist of similar niaterialB 
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to those found in the small planetary bodies known as 
meteorites. That the comets are merely aggr^ations 
of Buch meteorites, and that the planets differ firom 
them only in their greater dimenaiona, may be regarded 
as among the demonstrated conclusions of the astrono- 
mer. The materials found most abundantly in me- 
teorites and in the interior of our globe are precisely 
the same as those which are proved to exist in an in- 
candescent state in our snn. Hence we are led to 
conclude that the whole of the bodies of the solar sys- 
tem are composed of the same chemical element*. 

That the forces operating in each of these distant 
bodies present striking points of analogy is equally 
clear. The buu is of far greater dimensions than our 
earth, and is still in great part, if not entirely, in a 
gaseous condition. The great movements in the outer 
envelopes of the sun exhibited in the ' sun-spots' and 
' solar prominences,' recall to the mind the phenomena 
of volcanic activity upon our globe. But the vast 
energy still existing in the intensely heated mass of 
the Sim, and the wonderful mobility of its gaseous 
materials, give rise to appearances beside which all 
terrestrial outbursts seem to sink into ntter insignifi- 
cance. Vast cavities of such dimensions that many 
globes of the size of our earth might be swallowed up 
in them are formed in the solar envelopes in the 
course of a few days or hours. Within these cavities 
or sun-spots incandescent vapours are observed, rush- 
ing upwards and downwards with almost inconceivable 
velocity. 
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TliL- (Iniwiri^s miuk' by SeucLi, aiirl reproduced in 
figB. 89 and 90, will give eome idea of ihe uppearances 
preeetited hy these great holes in the solar enve- 
lopes. 

In fig. 89 a group of sun-spots is represent^ri and, 
iu their circular outlines and tendency to a liucai-jjit- 




rangement, they can scarcely fail to remind anyone 
familiar with volcanic phenomena of terrestrial craters, 
though their dimensions are so much greater. 

In fig. 90 the sun-spot represented shows the pre- 
sence of large floating masses of incandescent materials 
rushing upwards and downwards within the yawning 
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P'rom fig. 91, taken from 
a drawing by Mr. Norman ■ 
Lockyer, we may under- 
stand thp movements of 
Hese great protuberances of 
incandescent gas which are 
seen on the sides of the 
sun-spots. 

The so-called solar pro- 
minences present even more 

striking reserahhnices to the volcanic outbursts of our 
globe. 
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Tw(.> (ImwingB made by Mr. Noi 



I UK-kyc-r wiU 
serve to give some idea of the vast dimeiiBioDs of these 
solar prominencies, and of the rapid changes which take 
place in their form. 




The maaseB of incandescent gas were estimated as 
being no less than 27,000 feet in height, yet in ten 
minutes they had totally changed their form and ap- 
pearance, as shown in fig. 93. 

Even atill more striking are the changes recorded 
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by Professor Yourjg, of New-Haven, in a solar pro- 
minence, which he observed on September 7, 1871. 

That astronomer described a mass of incandescent 
gas rising from the surface of the sun to the height 
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of 54,000 miles. In less than twenty-five minutes he 
saw the whole mass torn to shreds and blown upwards, 
Bome of the fragments being in ten minutes hurled to 
the height of 200,000 miles above the sun's surface. 
The masaea of incandescent gas thus hurled upwards 
were of enormous dimensions, the smallest being esti- 
mated as having a greater area than the whole of the 
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EXTINCT VOLCiSOtS OF THE MOON. 

BrKish Islands, aDd tLe force with which they were" 
urged upwards was ao great that they acquired a velocity 
of 166 miles per second. The accompanying woodcut 
shows the successive appearances presented by this 
grand eruptive outburst on the surface of the snn. 

The moon, which is of far smaller size than nnl 
earth, exhibits on its surface sufficiently striking ev)-" 
dences of the action of volcanic forces. Indeed the 
dimensions of the craters and fisBurea which cover the 
whole visible lunar surface are such that we cannot but 
infer volcanic activity to have been far more violent 
on the moon than it is at the present day upon the 
earth. This greater violence of the volcanic forces on 
the moon is perhaps accounted for by the fact that the 
force of gravity on the surface of the moon is only 
one-sixth of that at the surface of the earth ; and 
thus the eruptive energy will have a much less smaller 
resistance to overcome in bursting asunder the solid 
crust and accumulated heaps of ejected materials on its 
surface. But the volcanic action on the moon appears 
now to have wholly ceased, and the absence of both 
water and atmosphere in our satellite suggests that this 
estinction of volcanic energy may have been caused by 
the complete absorption of its gaseous envelope. Tlie 
appearance presented by a portion of the moon's sur- 
face is shown in fig. 95. 

The sun and the moon appear to exhibit two 
widely separated extremes in the condition assumed 
during the cooling down from a state of incandescence 



of great glubes of vaporised materials. The several 
planett), our own among the number, probably exhibit 
various intermediate atagea of consolidation. 
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Our earth s as we have seen closely allied to the 
other bodies of the olar system d ts movements, it6 
^relations and a compos t on da true theory of 
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terrestrial vulcanicity, when it is disco v^ered, may be 
expected not only to aflford an explanation of the phe- 
nomena displayed on our own globe, but to account for 
those displays of internal energy which have been 
manifested in other members of the same great family 
of worlds. 
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